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IN BUFFALO 


WO strong banks, The Bank of Buffalo and The 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo have merged. 
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The consolidated company having capital and surplus 
of seventeen millions, and deposits of over a hundred 
millions, is by far the largest financial institution in 
this part of the country. 
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Corporations or individuals having interests in Buffalo 
and the Niagara Frontier should, therefore, find it to 
their advantage to do business with this company where 
they’ will be cordially welcomed and efficiently served. 


The Marine Jrust Gmpany 
of Buftalo 


Incorporated 1850 
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Making Use of the Edge Law 


OME opinions of bankers and others are presented in this issue 
of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE as to the best method of utilizing 
the new Edge Law. Both in correspondence and conversation 

a good many bankers have professed ignorance of the measure, 
while others have expressed indifference or open hostility. There 
are those who look upon the law itself with approval, but consider 
the present an inopportune time to make use of it. 

The proposal received with most favor by the more important 
banks of the country is that originally put forth by Mr. John Mc- 
Hugh, vice-president of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York, which contemplates the organization of a single large 
Edge Law Corporation, with a capital of perhaps as much as $100,- 
000,000. This corporation would cover the entire country, and 
would be the instrumentality created and employed by the banks 
generally for financing their foreign trade, so far as that is to be 
done by an investment organization. Naturally, some opposition 
may develop against a corporation of this character on the ground 
of monopoly and because of the possibility that it might be domi- 
nated by the great financial interests of the East. It might be 
found, in practice, that these objections are less formidable than 
appears. Undoubtedly, a corporation of the character indicated 
would have some advantages over a multiplicity of smaller concerns. 

_In the first place, it would have the greater efficiency usually at- 
_taching to large organizations, and by its capital and the character 
of the management should tend to command a high degree of public 
confidence. As it will be primarily an investment organization, 
under the necessity of widely distributing its securities among the 
people, this latter consideration will prove of the utmost impor- 
ance, 
__ The banks of the country can hardly look upon such an organ- 
ization as a competitor. Rather is it to be regarded as an instru- 
mentality which the banks have created for doing unitedly that 
which the stockholding banks could not do singly. It is a special 
form of mechanism, to be established by the banks acting together 
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for the purpose of aiding foreign trade through the sale of obliga- 
tions of the new corporation to the public. And since its investing 
features will no doubt predominate largely over the banking func- 
tions, the new Edge Law Corporation can hardly become a serious 
competitor for business with the several foreign banks already 
established and in successful operation. It will rather supplement 
their functions by engaging in a phase of foreign investing which 
these banks are not well equipped to carry on. 

There appears, therefore, every reason why all the banks of 
the country should welcome the organization of a large Edge Law 
Corporation, such as Mr. McHugh proposes. 

As to the propriety of organizing such a corporation immedi- 
ately, that is doubtless a matter of opinion. In the prevailing 
state of the investment market some difficulty would probably be 
experienced in placing among the investing public any large 
volume of the debentures of the new corporation, although it would 
probably prove no very difficult matter to secure the $50,000,000 
or $100,000,000 needed for the organization of the corporation 
itself. Before the new corporation can function effectually con- 
siderable work is necessary in an educational way among bankers 
and those interested in foreign trade. As this will require time, 
perhaps it would be well to take without further delay the initial 
steps for forming the corporation, so that when the time is oppor- 
tune for launching it, and when its services will be urgently needed, 
the organization will be ready to enter the field. 

The Edge Law offers a very great opportunity of adapting 
our financial mechanism to the needs of foreign trade at a time 
when such an institution as the new law contemplates could be of 
great service both here and abroad. 

It is expected that the matter will come up for practical action 
at the forthcoming convention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in Washington. Meanwhile the bankers of the country will 
find the study of the subject of very great practical value. It is 
hoped that the views presented in this number of THE BANKERS 
MaGaAZInFE will help in crystallizing opinion and ultimately lead to 
effective action in relation to this important matter. 


o 
The Undiminished Crop of Gullibles 


OSTON has recently given the world fresh illustration, if 
any were needed, to prove that the crop of those willing and 
in fact eager to be swindled has not appreciably diminished 

with the flight of time and the supposed advancement of human 
intelligence. New Englanders as a class are proverbially shrewd, 
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and the difficulty of separating them from their money for any 
legitimate enterprise is well known. Hardly any business center 
in the country has a higher reputation for conservatism than Bos- 
ton. In learning and culture the city has been styled “the Athens 
of America.”” How much this reputation for shrewdness, conserva- 
tism and intelligence is deserved, the operations of Ponzi clearly 
demonstrate. Of course, not all his dupes were Bostonians or even 
New Englanders. They came from all quarters, New York fur- 
nishing its full quota. Probably Ponzi figured that no better place 
for his operations could be found than in a city and among a people 
bearing such a high reputation for shrewdness, intelligence and 
financial probity. A Boston office tended to disarm suspicion at 
the outset among his prospective “investors.” 

The fact is, however, that favorable ground for such an ex- 
ploitation of the gullible could be found in almost any large city 
of the country and in various parts of the world. London, New 
York, Paris and other cities have not been exempt from a kindred 
notoriety which Boston has only recently attained. 

“Mostly fools,” said Carlyle of the population of England— 
an observation which “Puck” broadened by applying it to all 
mortals. As the temperature of the human body shows no substan- 
tia! variations amid the burning sun of Africa and the frigid regions 
of the poles, so the element of credulity varies but little among the 
most enlightened and the most ignorant. The strength and the 
adaptability of the lure to the environment need only to be con- 
sidered. Indeed, there is not a little evidence tending to prove 
that the greatest minds frequently accept the most fantastic doc- 
trines and are the readiest to act along lines contrary to ordinary 
common sense. Religious fakirs have long understood this, and 
they usually find their dupes among those whose minds are trained 
to the keenest sort of speculation. It may be that Ponzi in choosing 
Boston as the scene of his exploits understood this principle and 
acted on it. Probably, however, he merely guessed that a good 
crop of gullibles could be found anywhere. He found a condition 
of the public mind absolutely sympathetic and receptive to his lure. 
Never were there so many people feverishly anxious to get rich in 
a hurry—to make money irrespective of giving any equivalent in 
goods or services. The punishment these people have received does 
not fit the crime, for they are moral swindlers and are just as crooked 
as any other person who tries to gain something from the com- 
munity without giving adequate value in return. They are guilty 
of profiteering of the most criminal type, and it would be an 
advantage to the community if they could be brought to book as 
Ponzi has been. 

In noting how easy it was to get money from a large number 
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of people, and in quite substantial sums, one can not fail to recall 
that at the present time it is exceedingly difficult to obtain money 
for legitimate capitalistic investment. Public utilities, home and 
foreign enterprises of all sorts whose operations are essential to 
the public welfare do not find it at all easy to get the funds they 
require. 

Where lies the blame for the state of affairs which this Boston 
experiment in meteoric finance reveals? To argue that people 
could be cured of a monetary mania of this type might be to assume 
the oft-disputed perfectibility of human nature. But surely some- 
thing may be done to instruct people as to the primary principles 
which should always be observed in parting with money for in- 
vestment purposes. Through the instrumentalities of the Federal 
and State governments, the schools, the bankers associations and 
other organizations and the banks of the country in their individual 
capacities a campaign of sound investment education should be 
initiated and maintained. Next to the physical and spiritual health 
of the community, hardly anything is of more importance than to 
have the people to understand the public and private benefits which 
flow from the wise care and proper investment of money. It is 
the fashion of radicals and of those who never think to denounce 
“capital.” A most useful service could be performed by somebody 
who would show how capital is obtained and the gain to the public 
welfare through its wise employment. 

Here is a great constructive work that needs to be done now. 
Who will undertake it? 

& 


The Comptroller’s Criticism of High 
Interest Rates 


N a statement made public on August 10 the Comptroller of 
the Currency expressed very severe condemnation of what he 
styles “the unjustifiable and excessive interest rates maintained 

in New York city in the past ten months.” He estimates that on 
June 30, 1920, the aggregate demand loans of the national banks, 
state banks and trust companies of New York were over $1,000,- 
000,000. Discussing the rates charged on loans of this character 
the Comptroller says: 


“Interest at one per cent. on $1,000,000,000 of call loans would 
amount to $10,000,000 per annum, or about $30,000 per day. 
Therefore, whenever banks in New York city raise the rate on all 
call loans under their control one per cent., it adds to the net profit 
of the lending banks about $30,000 per day or more. 
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situation. 


A call loan rate below the yield on first-class securities would 
tend to drain the credit of the banks for investment purposes, and 
would also encourage speculation. Such an outcome is precisely 
what the Federal Reserve Board, of which the Comptroller is a 
member, is trying to prevent. The banking funds are more urgent- 
lv needed at the present time for other purposes. 

On August 25 a statement was sent out from Washington by 
the Federal Reserve Board, in which appeared the following from 
the summary furnished by the Associated Press: 

“The result sought to be accomplished by the board when it 
asked the banks to restrict the credit of so-called non-essential and 
speculative enterprises is being attained, but not without the aid 
of higher interest rates.” 

It is difficult to see how the result could have been reached in 
any other way. Banks do not find it easy to deny loans to regular 
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“An advance of six per cent. in the call rate from six to twelve 
per cent. would, therefore, amount to an additional profit to the 
banks of $180,000 per day; and if the interest rate on all call loans 
should be made sixteen per cent. instead of six per cent., the 
increase in interest charges for each day would be $300,000; while 
a twenty per cent. call money rate would mean a net profit per day 
of $600,000, which means enormous earnings to the lending banks 
_ but a burdensome if not a ruinous exaction upon borrowers. 

“It is not believed, however, that the interest rates on all call 
loans in New York city are affected by the daily changes in the 
call money rate; but it is unquestionably true that the change in 
the call money rate has affected and does affect scores of millions 
of dollars of demand loans and has imposed a heavy and wholly 
unnecessary burden on legitimate borrowers. 

“T will emphasize, in conclusion, that I am convinced that the 
unjustifiable and excessive interest rates maintained in New York 
city in the past ten months covered by my request for data, and 
which I am informed have in some cases gone as high as fifteen 
and twenty per cent. or more have been one of the potential causes, 
rather than the result, of the unsettling of values in our securities 
market, and of the burdensome rates which our railroad and indus- 
trial corporations and other concerns and individuals of the highest 
credit have been required to pay for new capital essentially needed 
for the country’s development and well-being.” 

To be entirely fair, the Comptroller might search for some other 
explanation than the mere desire of the banks for piling up profits 
to account for the advance in rates. 
the Federal Reserve Board he can not be ignorant of the causes 
for such advance. He is fully cognizant of the general credit 


As an ex-officio member of 
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customers who are in good credit. About all they can do, generally 
speaking, is to explain the comparative dearth of banking credits 
and the necessity of keeping loans within the bounds of prudence 
which the Federal Reserve Board has prescribed. Short of absolute 
denial of loans, which as has been said is more or less impracticable, 
the bank must exact a higher rate. The tendency of this policy is 
to check further expansion of loans. 

Nobody who understands the importance of the demand loan 
market in New York would advocate its immediate and total sup- 
pression. Such a step would prove disastrous. Since the banks 
can not shut down on these loans altogether, they are thrown back 
upon the alternative of charging a higher rate, and this tends to 
restrict the expansion of loans of this character. Thus a consider- 
able share of banking credit is withheld from investment and specu- 
lation and rendered available for commercial purposes. It is, of 
course, far from true that demand loans represent in all cases 
loans made for the purposes of buying investment securities or for 
speculation. 

No doubt the high rate on demand loans does tend to keep 
down the price of securities, because it lessens the effective demand 
for them. But that is an incident of the situation which can not 
well be avoided. Furthermore, the law of compensation obtains 
here as elsewhere. Generally the shoe is on the other foot, the 
borrower on demand getting a lower rate than that granted to time 
borrowers. In the long run things will probably be evened up by 
the working of the law of averages. 


Proposed Increase of Postal Savings 


ESTIFYING recently before a committee of the United 
States Senate, Eugene Meyer, Jr., former managing direc- 
tor of the War Finance Corporation, advocated a _ policy 

which would have for its object the increase of deposits in the Postal 
Savings Banks. He proposed to extend the number of post offices 
authorized to receive such deposits to include all the offices in the 
country, and that the rate of interest on deposits should be ad- 
vanced from two per cent. to four per cent. Figures were cited 
showing the United States to be much behind other countries in 
the matter of postal savings deposits and savings deposits of all 
kinds. These latter figures are probably subject to considerable 
qualification in failing to take account of various forms of savings 
not included in the ordinary savings banks. 

One reason why Mr. Meyer favored an increase in the deposits 
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of the Postal Savings Banks was because this would afford a fund 
sufficient, in his opinion, to absorb some $2,500,000,000 of floating 
indebtedness in the form cf Treasury certificates and ultimately 
to absorb a considerable part of the bonded debt. 

It hardly need be pointed out that this would merely represent 
a form of debt conversion from Treasury certificates and bonds into 
entries in savings pass-books. One debt is “paid” by creating an- 
other of a different kind. On the score of convenience there is some 
doubt as to the wisdom of changing a time debt into one payable 
on demand. 

That good results would come from a general increase in sav- 
ings, as Mr. Meyer points out, is true. But the stimulation of 
savings may be carried on through the existing institutions quite 
as well as through the Government banks. In some states the pub- 
licity policy of the mutual savings banks has been far from pro- 
gressive, to put the matter mildly. The stock savings banks and 
the savings departments of national banks, state banks and trust 
companies have done better, although many of them could still do 
much more. 

Probably if the rate paid on deposits by the Postal Savings 
Banks should be advanced to four per cent., which is about equal to 
the highest rates paid by the other savings banks, the latter would 
find themselves in pretty severe competition with the Government 
banks. 

Deposits in local savings banks are largely used for building 
homes in the vicinity where the banks receiving such deposits are 
located and for sustaining local industries. A policy that would 
tend to draw these funds away from the points where they are 
much needed at present would not be a wise one. Would not that 
be the tendency of the policy which Mr. Meyer recommends? 


& 


The New Consortium for China 
PRELIMINARY report on the new consortium for China 


has been issued by Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, who recently 

visited China and Japan for the purpose of endeavoring to 
remove some of the friction which has developed as a result of this 
ittempt to furnish financial support to the so-called Chinese Re- 
vublic. The report is a most interesting one, telling as it does of 
the hostility to the plan encountered both in Japan and China. 
Through Mr. Lamont’s tactful handling of the matter it was pos- 
‘ible to remove most of this hostility and to enlist the support of 
both countries in behalf of the new plan. 


As the details of this arrangement have been discussed already 
3 
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quite fully in the financial press, it is unnecessary to retraverse this 
familiar ground. As is well-known, the present consortium suc- 
ceeds the previous combination of six of the western powers formed 
with the same object in view. Its membership, however, has been 
considerably enlarged. 

One of the most significant paragraphs to be found in Mr. 
Lamont’s admirable presentation of the subject is this: 


“Owing to the war the British and French markets may be 
unable for some years to come to purchase any large amount of 
foreign securities either of China or of any other nation. The 
American Group, therefore, has by force of circumstances jumped 
from an inconspicuous position in the old consortium to one of 
prime importance in the new.” 


In other words, at the present time the United States probably 
is in a better position to be of service to China than it ever has been 
before or may be soon again. Should we take advantage of this 
opportunity it would not only prove helpful to China at a time 
when our help is sorely needed, but would render to China a 
service which that country would not be likely soon to forget. 
Fortunately, the general sentiment in China is favorable toward 
this country, and now that, thanks largely to Mr. Lamont’s tact- 
fulness, Japanese opposition to the consortium has been overcome, 
it would seem that this new plan for Chinese financing should 
receive the hearty support of American bankers and the public 
generally. 

The great drawback to the success of the consortium is found 
in the political instability in China at present. Despite the weak- 
ness of the central Government, however, there are many local 
units of Government entirely responsible. Nor is it improbable, 
with the improved economic position of the country, that general 
political stability may follow in time. At all events, the leading 
nations acting in concert will assure that financial aid rendered to 
China will be more effectually and unselfishly employed than 
could be possible were the financing left to any single nation. 


& 


The International Chamber of Commerce 


UCH good may follow the organization of the permanent 
International Chamber of Commerce effected at Paris in 
June last. Business men and statesmen realize that a great 
deal of friction arises between individuals in the different countries 
through a multiplicity of trade regulations, all more or less bur- 
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densome, and some of them very much in need of clear interpreta~ 
tion in order to make compliance with their terms at all possible. 
These complex trade regulations might be much simplified, and 
thus the ground for the differences referred to would be removed. 
Such individual differences multiplied many times constitute one 
of the causes of war. Whatever permanently smooths interna- 
tional commercial relations tends toward permanent peace. Trade 
between nations could be rendered so easy and pleasant that the 
nations could hardly avoid becoming friendly with one another. The 
relations would be reciprocal. Possibly, in the course of a few cen- 
turies, the idea might be developed among the right-minded nations 
of the world that mutually beneficial trade relations offer more 
solid advantages than war. If the expression of this view repre- 
sents an extreme and unwarranted degree of optimism, it at least 
may be said that the organization of an International Chamber of 
Commerce represents the aim of sincere and intelligent business 
men to work in practical fashion to bring about closer international 
commercial relations through a development of trade and finance. 
The aim is wholly worthy and deserving of the heartiest support 
on the part of American bankers, manufacturers and business men 
generally. 

In another part of this issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE will 
be found a brief summary of the Paris meeting for organizing the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 


& 


Mounting Profits of the Federal Reserve 
Banks 


OVERNMENT banking as carried on by the Federal Re- 

serve Banks is evidently highly profitable, so much so in 

fact that were the profits earned by individuals or banks 
instead of by the Federal Government, the attention of the authori- 
ties would have to be called to the matter. Of course, the King 
can do no wrong, and while it would be extremely wicked for the 
member banks or for individuals to make any such profits as the 
Federal Reserve Banks are now earning, the fact that these are 
semi-Government concerns absolves them from the charge of prof- 
iteering which would otherwise lie against common mortals. 

The member banks whose capital contributions to the Federal 
Reserve Banks were forced and whose reserves were summarily 
taken away from them, no doubt look upon the huge profits of the 
Federal Reserve Banks with no little envy. These profits go al- 
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most entirely into the Treasury, the banks which contributed the 
funds out of which the profits are made getting only six per cent. 
out of the 151 per cent. which, according to recent figures, the 
Federal Reserve Banks are now earning. 

Not only do the member banks regard with moist mouths these 
juicy earnings of the fat Federal Reserve Banks, but they wonder 
why with all the lofty protestations of the latter about “parring 
checks” they continue to defer credit of checks sent them for col- 
lection, thus in effect making a charge on such checks. With so 
much money at their disposal, generously “contributed,” under 
threat of the death penalty, by the member banks, the latter can 
not well understand the indisposition of the Federal Reserve Banks 
to absorb the “float” which the collection of these checks involves. 
An inappeasable hunger for profit would seem to afford the true 
explanation. 

But it is not the member banks but the business community 
which has the most solid ground for complaining of these huge 
profits. They are only made possible by the imposition of unneces- 
sarily high rates of rediscount or by the performance of wholly use- 
less functions, such as the rediscount of commercial paper for the 
purpose of securing notes which the member bank might as well 
issue itself. 

With all its costly entourage. of Federal Reserve Board, Ad- 
visory Council, Governors, Deputy Governors, etc., etc., Federal 
Reserve Agents, and a glittering array of expensive financial 
flunkies, the Federal Reserve Banks are still able to earn a profit 
of 151 per cent. a year. This profit is mostly unnecessary and con- 
stitutes a burdensome tax upon the country’s production and trade. 


& 


The Presidential Campaign 


UR quadrennial political conquest, which was this time to 
be a “great and solemn referendum” on the League of Na- 
tions, seems to have degenerated into a mud-slinging contest 

marked chiefly by accusations of one party against the other in 
regard to the collection of campaign funds. On one side it is 
charged that some $15,000,000 is to be paid in by “the interests” 
in an endeavor to buy the Presidency; on the other it is charged 
that the “wets” are to contribute some $10,000,000 in lively ex- 
pectation of favors to come. Thus does the spiritual exaltation 
marking this “great and solemn referendum” strangely manifest 
itself. 

As to the League of Nations issue, very little additional light 
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has been thrown on the matter during the campaign. Mr. Cox 
simply says: “Wilson, that’s all,” which interpreted from the dead 
language means that Mr. Cox is in favor of the simon-pure Wilson 
brand of League. Mr. Harding says he does not favor that brand, 
and that herein lies the difference between him and Cox. Mr. 
Harding is brewing (or would “distilling” be the more correct dead 
language form?) an association of nations plan of his own. When 
he gets the concoction finished, puts his own label on the bottle, 
and underneath a slogan, “Made in America,” people may prefer 
it to the Wilson brand. At present Mr. Harding’s association of 
nations plans has all the charms of hazy distances and of mystery, 
while Mr. Wilson’s scheme stands exposed to the pitiless light of 
publicity. 

In what has been said above it has not been the aim to ridicule 
our Presidential elections or to discredit the personal standing of 
the candidates. But do not the facts justify what has been said? 
Indeed, it is remarkable that, with so many vital questions press- 
ing for solution, the campaign should have sunk to the low level 
which it has reached. There is mightly little enthusiasm for either 
candidate, and the presentations of the issues thus far have aroused 
scant interest. The candidates do not speak as those having au- 
thority. Their utterances lack the ring of sincerity and of truth. 
If they really believe in anything worth while they have failed to 
put their beliefs in impressive form. 

There is yet plenty of time for a dignified and serious presenta- 
tion of the issues of the campaign. Perhaps it is only to be expected 
that in the earlier stages of the canvass the candidates should employ 
their energies in sparring for position. Later the contest will settle 
down to a real struggle over the questions about which the two 
parties really differ. 

That a Presidential campaign should rise no higher than a con- 
test between ward politicians would mark a deplorable condition in 
our national politics. Before election day comes it is quite possible 
that the present canvass will be lifted out of the slough into which 
it has fallen—a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


























With Regard to Our Prize Contest 


, ‘HE BANKERS MAGAZINE had hoped to an- 
nounce in this number the winners of the prize contest 
for articles on banking subjects which closed on May 

1, 1920. 


Owing, however, to the large number of papers submitted 
and to their general excellency, the task of elimination and 
of the selection of the winners has been extremely difficult 
and has resulted in an unforeseen delay. It is hoped and 
expected, however, that the winners will be definitely an- 


nounced in the next issue. 


The results of the contest have more than exceeded the 
expectations of the Editor both in the high quality of the 
papers submitted and in the wide interest displayed in the 
contest by bankers in all parts of the country. It is gratify- 
ing to feel that bankers are taking such a keen interest in our 
banking problems and are ready to devote their time to a 


serious study of these matters. 


All of the winning papers and many others will be pub- 
lished in the magazine during the coming year. As the 
papers cover a wide range of subjects in which bankers are 
interested, it is expected that their publication will result in 
making the Magazine more than usually valuable and inter- 
esting to its readers.—The Editor. 
































The Edge Law—What Shall We Do 
With It ? 


Bankers and Others Give Their Views on the Question 


N passing the Edge Law providing 
for the organization of corpora- 
tions to finance foreign trade and 

investments Congress has placed in the 
hands of the American people a most 
effectual means of extending our finan- 
cial and commercial relations. What 
use is to be made of this new instru- 
mentality will depend, in the first 
instance, upon what action the bankers 
of the country take in making the law 
operative. Opinion seems to be crystal- 
lizing in favor of the formation of 
a single large corporation, with a capital 
of perhaps as much as $100,000,000. 
In effect such a corporation would be 
the mechanism which the shareholding 
banks would set up to assist in carrying 
on their foreign trade operations, just 
as the Federal Reserve Banks are the 
agencies which the member banks have 
established to perform certain other 
banking functions. 

Believing that the utilization of the 
Edge Law is a matter of vital concern 
to the banking and business interests 
of the country, THe Banxkers Maca- 
ZINE herewith presents some views on 
the subject from bankers and others. 


ACTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Bankers Association 
at its annual convention in September, 
1918, adopted a resolution pledging 
itself “to support by every means in 
its power the development of export 
trade, to encourage manufacturers to 
enter upon this field of distribution, and 
to provide, as rapidly as possible, ade- 
quate facilities for financing export 
operations sufficient to meet every rea- 
sonable demand that may arise.” 

At the same time, the association 
authorized its president to appoint a 
committee on commerce and marine “to 


study this important question and 


bring it before the association.” 

This committee in its report made 
to the executive council of the associa- 
tion last April restated its belief that 
America’s foreign trade, both export 
and import in proper relative volume, 
is a prime essential to a satisfactory 
and prosperous domestic situation, par- 
ticularly with regard to labor. 

It was at the annual convention of 
the Association, held last October, that 
the committee stated, with respect to 
the creation of America credits abroad, 
that “it is confidently of the opinion 
that the necessary financial machinery 
in the form of a large, capably man- 
aged and thoroughly equipped organi- 
zation, with which the bankers, business 
men and manufacturers of this country 
would become identified and which 
might very properly be initiated and 
supported by the members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, should be 
provided with the least possible delay.” 
The committee added: “Such an or- 
ganization should have ample capital 
and be sufficiently resourceful to extend 
credits running into the largest figures 
that can be required for the purchase 
of American products, and its efforts 
should most certainly be supplemented 
by the maximum of production here, in 
order not only that our own people be 
kept well and profitably employed, but 
that they be not subjected to the pay- 
ment of excessive prices for their own 
needs. If such financial machinery were 
provided and had the support of the 
members of the Association, there could 
be no question of its success, and its 
success would find reflection in pros- 
perous conditions in every section of 
the country.” 

Believing that the sentiment of the 
bankers of the country as to measures 
which might be wisely undertaken un- 
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der the Edge Act would be much more 
quickly ascertainable if proposals more 
or less concrete were submitted, Mr. 
John McHugh, the Chairman of the 
Commerce and Marine Committee, 
formulated, last spring, a plan for the 
financing of America’s foreign trade. 
This plan was submitted first to the 
members of the committee, and after 
consideration by them was with their 
approval sent to the officers of the asso- 
ciation, the members of the executive 
council and to members serving on 
various association committees, to mem- 
ber banks in the large cities and to 
member national banks throughout the 
entire country. 

From the many hundreds of replies 
received from the bankers of the coun- 
try after considering this plan, the 
committee came to be very confidently 
of the opinion, and so reported to the 
executive council of the association last 
April, that such an organization as con- 
templated in the plan “can be readily 
brought into existence by the uniform 
effort of the bankers, exporters, manu- 
facturers and others of this country 
who appear to us to only await leader- 
ship.” The report was accepted and 
approved by the executive council. 

President Richard S. Hawes of the 
American Bankers Association stated at 
St. Louis, August 8, that the admin- 
istrative committee of the Association 
had approved plans for a_ proposed 
corporation for maintaining and de- 
veloping foreign markets for American 
products. The purpose of the corpora- 
tion would be to enlist co-operation in 
ways suitable to bankers, exporters, im- 
porters, manufacturers and producers 
in general in the maintenance and de- 
velopment of America’s foreign trade. 

It was following conferences on the 
organization of a foreign trade financ- 
ing corporation on lines endorsed by the 
American Bankers Association, held be- 
tween a special committee appointed 
by President Hawes and representa- 
tives of other national organizations in- 
terested in the maintenance and devel- 
opment of America’s foreign trade, that 
the administrative committee of the 
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association unanimously adopted at 
Chicago, July 26, a resolution stating: 


Whereas, the foreign trade financing plan 
formulated by Mr. John McHugh, Chairman 
of the commerce and marine committee of 
the American Bankers Association, and en- 
dorsed by the executive council of the asso- 
ciation at the spring meeting at Pinehurst, 
N. C., April 28, 1920, is developing in a man- 
ner making possible co-operation in it on a 
wide and effective scale by banks of the 
country, exporters and importers, manu- 
facturers and producers generally, and 
whereas the identification of the American 
Bankers Association with this plan has 
been consistently and progressively in ac- 
cordance with the reiterated policy of the 
association, therefore, be it resolved that the 
administrative committee of the American 
Bankers Association notes with approval 
and satisfaction the development of this 
policy in Mr. McHugh’s plan and urges as an 
essential to its success the acceptance by 
Mr. McHugh of the position of chairman of 
the board of directors of the foreign trade 
financing corporation to be organized under 
the plan formulated by his committee and 
endorsed by the executive council of the 
association. 


The plan as presented to the execu- 
tive council of the association, “out- 
lines the possible formation of a cor- 
poration under the Edge Act by the 
co-operation of the bankers, exporters, 
manufacturers and others of this coun- 
try.” The plan, it was stated in the 
report to the Council, “does not sug- 
gest further inflation. Of that we have 
enough. Neither does it suggest the 
absorption of existing credit which is 
sorely needed here at this time. It 
calls attention to the annual produc- 
tion of wealth in this country, estimated 
to be upwards of seventy billions of 
dollars and it says that reasonable 
economy practiced by our people should 
result in the saving of a sufficient part 
thereof to provide amply for a very 
potential investment in securities grow- 
ing out of our foreign trade.” 

In the plan the belief is set forth 
that such a  corporation’s energies 
should be devoted to helping foreign 
peoples to help themselves, which in due 
course and in proper time would be 
of great help to us. It necessarily does 
not go into the details of operation for 
the very obvious reason that that is 
a matter of management. It particu- 
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larly advocates thrift and production 
and through these two means the fur- 
nishing of sufficient credit to finance 
our foreign trade. 

The capitalization of the corporation 
may be $100,000,000, and. the tentative 
date for its organization is January 1, 
1921. It is announced that in the board 
of directors adequate representation 
would be given stockholding interests, 
state or regional distribution of stock 
being carefully kept in mind in this 
connection, as well as the co-operative 
effort of any affiliated national organi- 
zation, the idea being to have repre- 
sentation on the board of directors 
reflect stock subscriptions in various 
sections, and due regard being had to 
other national interests to have the 
foreign trade interests of various sec- 
tions of the country given special atten- 
tion by the corporation proportionately 
to the absorption of the corporation’s 
debentures in those sections, the pro- 
cedure being obviously in the line of 
encouraging thrift and production. 

The commerce and marine committee 
in the report made to the executive 
council of the American Bankers As- 
sociation last April said it believed that 
an organization such as outlined in the 
plan, having the uniform support of 
the bankers and others of the country, 
would be a most influential factor not 
alone in extending proper credits where 
they would accomplish great good, but 
in educating the people of this country 
to a full recognition of their respon- 
sibilities to themselves. It added: 


We believe that by the proper manage- 
ment of such an organization, by uniform 
effort reaching down into the smallest com- 
munity, a great saving of the production 
of wealth could be accomplished and the in- 
vestment of that wealth could be made with 
the double purpose in view of helping our 
foreign friends in a businesslike way and at 
the same time keeping the markets of the 
world open for ourselves. The Committee 
fully appreciates the fact that bank credit 
cannot be safely used to finance foreign 
needs. It advocates neither the use of bank 
credit nor an effort to invade the investment 
market for these purposes, but as we made 
clear in the plan, it does advocate thrift 
and production: Thrift without which no 
country can hope to prosper and be a cred- 
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itor nation and Production without which 
our people will continue to suffer from ex- 
cessive prices. 


Some Banking Opinions 


SENATOR WALTER E. EDGE, OF 
NEW JERSEY 


From my observations and studies on my 
recent trip abroad, I bring from Europe 
a plea and a warning—a ‘plea from the 
war-stricken nations for help, and a warning 
of my own, “Get busy!” Europe needs 
America’s industrial and financial help, as 
well as its moral support, and America 
should furnish it promptly and in “un- 
grudging measure.” 

But Europe is not merely sitting with out- 
stretched hand begging for relief; it has 
turned into concrete practice the adage, 
“The Lord helps every man who helps him- 
self,” and France and Belgium, for example, 
are helping themselves with an earnestness 
calculated to enlist actual divine assistance. 
And on this untiring work toward early re- 
habilitation and re-entry into world com- 
merce is based my suggestion that America 
“get busy” without loss of time. 

As the first step toward extending prac- 
tical assistance to Europe, as well as devel- 
oping the American banking system into in- 
ternational proportions, Congress passed 
the Export Finance amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve law, and the President signed 
it on Christmas eve, last. Thus the process 
through which America might help Europe 
was provided, and now it remains only for 
the United States to take advantage of its 
opportunities. 

There is hardly an article or commodity 
of American production which Europe does 
not need, and the supplying of these goods 
will maintain American productio: at capac- 
ity and will bring profit to every ramifica- 
tion of industry and finance. The produc- 
tion is provided in the wonderful American 
industrial plants, and the American mer- 
chant marine stands ready to provide the 
transportation; the financing of this pro- 
digious trade has been made possible by 
legislation, and it only remains for America 
to cultivate the awaiting markets and to 
finance its own commercial activities. 

Everyone at interest now is familiar 
with the methods of operation under the 
Kxport Finance amendment, and already, 
I feel free to say, it is bringing results of 
value to both Europe and the United 
States. Officers of an American export 
finance corporation whom I met abroad as- 
sured me of gratifying success in their es- 
tabiishment of foreign connections and their 
development of foreign business, and the 
practical value of the export finance law was 
demonstrated, as well as its theoretical at- 
tractiveness. 

The financing of America’s trade with 
Europe is a man’s job—a job of Uncle 
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Sam’s size. A few dollars dribbled out in 
credit to customers here and there is not 
going to do it; millions upon millions must 
be supplied to finance these impoverished 
foreign buyers and to pay in cash the bills 
of the American producers—and American 
investing capital must supply them. By 
this time, I believe, it is fully understood 
that America will not supply this money 
by further Government loans; private cap- 
ital must be enlisted to do the work. 

And the enlistment of private capital 
should be easy. Attractive interest rates 
will be established, and the safety of the 
securities will be assured through super- 
vision by the Federal Reserve Board. Fur- 
thermore, through the floating of Liberty 
and Victory loans, a tremendous field of 
investors has been opened who had been ac- 
customed to “salting” their spare cash 
away under the mistaken impression that 
hoarding was thrift. They have been given 
their kindergarten lesson in investment, and 
their further education on that line should 
not be hard. 

No more tremendous—no more profitable 
field—for finance and industry ever has been 
opened to the United States than that now 
offered in Europe and the rest of the world, 
and no one who knows the enterprise of the 
typical American business man and finan- 
cier can doubt for a moment that the oppor- 
tunity will be ‘seized. 


WILLIAM J. GRAY, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FIRST AND OLD DETROIT NA- 
TIONAL BANK, DETROIT, MICH. 


This act provides that corporations may 
be organized for the purpose of engaging 


in international or foreign banking or 
other international or foreign fiancial 
operations or in banking or other financial 
operations in a dependency or insular pos- 
session of the United States. Manifestly, 
as the scope of such corporations is to be 
large, they should be equipped with abundant 
capital and no corporation without sufficient 
capital for such purposes could possibly 
succeed. 

I believe in the centralization of banking 
resources—the principle which underlies the 
Federal Reserve system. That system pro- 
vides for twelve regional banks tied to- 
gether by the Central Board in Washington. 
In like manner it seems to me the wisest use 
of the new law would be in the formation of 
one larger corporation, with later, branches 
or even separate corporations throughout 
the country tied closely to the parent com- 
pany. These branches or dependent insti- 
tutions could be organized from time to time 
as business development might require. 

You likewise ask my opinion whether the 
present time is opportune for forming a 
corporation under this act. When a thing 
is to be done, I believe the right thing is to 
do it, so now I think that advantage 
should be taken of the opportunity at once 
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in order that this financial development 
might be encouraged from the start. There 
never was a time when there was a better 
chance for this country to engage in inter- 
national operations. Other countries need 
co-operation and would welcome the exten- 
sion of our business as contemplated by this 
act. 


WALDO NEWCOMER, PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The so-called Edge Bill, providing for 
the formation of corporations to engage 
in international banking, particularly in 
lines designed to stabilize the present de- 
moralized rates of foreign exchange, is one 
of the most constructive and valuable pieces 
of legislation enacted by Congress in re- 
cent years. The mere passage of the act 
had a good effect in that it indicated that 
the situation was not hopeless and pointed 
out a way of providing relief. The ques- 
tion now is how to make the best possible 
use of the powers so granted. 

In the first place, do not forget that 
rates of exchange depend largely on rela- 
tive exports and imports, modified by the 
expenditure of money by travellers and by 
the investments of the people of one country 
in the securities issued in the other. Real 
normality of exchange can not be brought 
about except by the restoration of normal 
conditions in these respects. 

This opens up a subject too complicated 
for discussion in a brief article and is 
mentioned merely to emphasize the fact 
that the Edge law must not be looked upon 
as a panacea in itself or even through cor- 
porations formed under its terms. The 
real cure can only come through the re- 
habilitation of European industry, the re- 
establishment of foreign commerce and of 
American travel abroad, along with such 
an increase in American production as will 
afford us both products of our own to 
export and also means to purchase Euro- 
pean goods. The Edge Bill is designed 
merely to assist in the first two of the 
above items. 

It is manifest that European industries 
can not be rehabilitated unless they can 
buy raw material and they can not buy this 
from America at present rates of exchange. 
A corporation, or group of corporations, 
prepared to finance such purchases and to 
take in payment or hold as security for 
long time loans the obligations of solvent 
European governments or of strong cor- 
porations under such governments can very 
materially help this movement and hasten 
the time of restoration to normal condi- 
tions. To be effective any corporation 
formed under the act should in the opinion 
of the writer be a large one, with capital 
well in excess of the minimum stipulated 
in the act; but I believe it would be a 
mistake to attempt to accomplish every- 
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thing through one big corporation. There 
are too many countries and too many in- 
dustries to be considered. In my opinion 
we should start with one important cor- 
poration as suggested by the American 
Bankers Association and about to be 
formed by them in conjunction with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and other national bodies. If the 
work can be done by one corporation, 
this one is eminently fitted to expand and 
take care of it, but if I am correct in 
my surmise that more will be required, 
others can and will be formed from time 
to time to meet the needs of particular 
countries or of particular industries abroad 
or to take care of some industry in which 
interested. 


DANIEL A. MENOCAL, VICE-PRESI- 
DENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Now that the Edge Bill has become law 
and corporations are organized under its 
provisions, these new banks will naturally 
have to look about for business. As they 
are limited to the foreign field, their man- 
agement must consider seriously the policy 
which should be followed in connection with 
European financing. Acceptance credits 
which are restricted to six months’ time 
hardly meet the requirements of our Euro- 
pean friends who desire to postpone for a 
much longer period the settlement of ex- 
change covering their purchases of raw 
materials in this market. The prevailing 
rate for time money in the principal Euro- 
pean centers is lower than with us. Their 
importers are under no necessity to borrow 
in this country to finance their merchandise 
during the period of conversion, sale and 
distribution of the finished goods. What 
they do desire is to postpone the date when 
payment must be made here in American 
dollars to our shippers or producers, as it 
is generally expected that meanwhile ex- 
change will improve. If the Edge Law 
banks can furnish substantial assistance in 
this direction they will go far to stimulate 
the economic recuperation of Europe, which 
so far has lacked on this side the proper 
machinery for financing these long-time 
credits. 

Facilities for the financing of our ex- 
ports for periods of from three to six 
months already exist and business is being 
constantly done by the larger commercial 
bank members of the Federal Reserve 
System. Similar credits on an acceptance 
basis can, of course, be issued by the Edge 
banks and no doubt a considerable volume 
of transactions will be handled in this man- 
ner, but their charter permits them to go 
further in relieving the present difficulties 
hampering our export trade with Europe. 

They may issue their own debentures 
with a maturity of from one to two years, or 
even longer, properly secured. Each trans- 


action will, of course, have to be considered 
on its own merits, but if a market can be 
developed in this country for obligations of 
this nature, our Edge Bill banks will render 
a most important service to those European 
countries who require so urgently raw mate- 
rials from the United States to resume their 
national industries. 

Whether or not member banks associated 
with outside capital should, under the Edge 
Law, combine to organize large banking cor- 
porations, or whether a number of smaller 
corporations would serve as well, or better, 
can best be answered by emphasizing the 
necessity of establishing and maintaining a 
good market for the acceptances and de- 
bentures of such a corporation upon which 
basis much active business will undoubted- 
ly be handled. If the subscribing banks 
are of indifferent standing or comparatively 
unknown, or the head office of the Edge bank 
located in a city where no market for bank- 
ers’ acceptances has yet been developed, op- 
eration will be correspondingly difficult. As 
an acceptance market is developed in our 
southern and western districts, the forma- 
tion of local Edge corporations in these 
territories would then be practicable. 

The present would seem an opportune time 
for the organization of new corporations 
under the Edge Law as the necessity of 
long-time financing, as mentioned above, 
is now very pressing, and there is reason to 
believe that much sound business can be 
arranged with European bankers and man- 
ufacturers on a basis which would provide 
satisfactory security. 


D. E. WAGGONER, PRESIDENT SE- 
CURITY NATIONAL BANK, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


I have not thought of the Edge Law in its 
breader use but only as it might affect the 
South and its principal crop—cotton. It is 
too late now to form a corporation under 
this law to handle this season’s cotton crop, 
nor has there been an opportune time to 
organize this corporation since the passage 
of the law. 

I believe that there should be not exceed- 
ing four of these corporations established 
in the United Sates: one in New York to 
serve the Eastern part of the country; one 
somewhere in the South to serve the South 
and Southwest; another, say in Chicago, to 
serve the North and Central Northwest; 
and one on the Pacific Coast to serve that 
section of the country. 

It occurs to me that four large banks, 
operated in these various sections of the 
country, could be of more service in both 
export and import business than a central 
institution or many smaller ones scattered 
at various points over the country. It is 
possible that the time is opportune in some 
sections of the country but not yet in the 
South. After this cotton crop has been 
moved, and especially if some difficulty is 
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experienced in moving it this season, then 
the time might be opportune, and will be no 
doubt for the organization of a large com- 
pany in the South under this law to handle 
the products of this section. 


FRANK B. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT 
THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL, 


This country has extended long time cred- 
its to European nations through its govern- 
ment and long time credits have been ex- 
tended by manufacturers and other agencies, 
and the great bulk of these credits will have 
to be renewed from time to time until the 
world becomes sane and gets down to work. 
This financing, aided by the sale of Euro- 
pean held securities to American investors 
and other agencies which are familiar to 
you all, has made it possible to clear the 
difference between the exports and imports 
of the past year, that is to say, the bal- 
ance of trade has been settled to a vast 
extent through postponing the date of 
payment. The main burden of this financ- 
ing is being carried by our government but 
to a large extent indirectly or directly by 
the banks, and the part that has been 
forced upon the banks must be shifted to 
private investors. 

The Government has, very properly, served 
notice that it will no longer extend credit 
to foreign nations and the banks have been 
educating their clients to the necessity for 
restoring locked up working capital through 
new financing. In the meanwhile our busi- 
ness men have had brought home to them the 
necessity for and the desirability of foreign 
trade, and the great ambition of the country 
today is to retain the trade of the world 
which has fallen into our laps whilst our 
main competitors of the past were at war. 
These competitors prior to the war have spent 
hundreds of years, thousands of lives and 
millions of dollars entrenching themselves 
at points that are strategic from a commer- 
cial standpoint, in many cases being forced 
to exert an influence over the politics of 
countries that had great populations whilst 
our people were busy settling and develop- 
ing a vast continent that was sparcely 
settled. Our people as a whole have never 
understood the value of or necessity for 
foreign trade; the reward of their activity 
has been so great and the scene of their 
activity so close under their eyes as to 
blind them to the future. 

The laws which have been placed on our 
statute books were framed by men who 
understood the problems of their own lo- 
calities but who had no broad outside view. 
Sentiments have developed that are antago- 
nistic to the necessity for encouraging busi- 
ness along lines that our competitors have 
learned through long experience to be most 
efficient. Many of our laws tend to assure 
our competitors’ success rather than our own, 


and ignorance and prejudice stand in the 
way of change. 

Our social and political welfare is bound 
up with that of the people outside of our 
borders; and we cannot through lack of 
courage or sympathy, sit still and refuse to 
extend a helping hand to the men who 
fought our battles as well as their own. I 
recognize the necessity for aiding those 
people to become self respecting and pros- 
perous, not only from a selfish standpoint, 
but that we may retain our own self respect, 
and with a view to helping them and our- 
selves, I think it the better wisdom to look 
the problem squarely in the face. 

This country is not, in my opinion, in a 
position to extend long time credits to any 
great extent at this time, and will not be 
until it is willing to curtail its own expendi- 
tures and increase its own production, ex- 
cept at the expense of increasing further 
the cost of living to its own people and to 
the people abroad. On the other hand the 
European governments must convince their 
people of the vital necessity for curbing ex- 
travagance and increasing the production of 
those things the outside world needs and will 
buy. They must convince them that present 
conditions are not temporary, that no short 
cuts are possible and that for some years 
the demand for essential commodities will 
exceed the supply. There must be brought 
about an understanding that strikes, lockouts, 
any interruption of work and everything 
that discourages initiative, delays the possi- 
bility of getting back on a normal basis, and 
that any individual who will not deliver a 
full day’s work to the extent of his ability 
is a slacker who is throwing the burden of 
his support on the community. 

So far as Europe is concerned she must 
restore conditions that will inspire confidence 
before we can hope for any large response 
from private investors in America and such 
help as we can give must come through these 
investors. I believe in taking advantage of 
the Edge Law, preferably through the for- 
mation of a large corporation with large 
subscribed capital rather than a lot of small 
ones, for the reason that the larger corpora- 
tion would attract the best expert talent and 
give better protection to the investor, and 
for the reason that a ready market must 
be created for the debentures which would 
be issued, if it is hoped to make them popu- 
lar. The mere formation of such a corpora- 
tion will not produce investors; they must be 
educated. Peace on earth must be restored 
and this government must show some en- 
courgement and approval, particularly as 
to what its attitude is going to be towards 
protecting American investments in for- 
eign countries. 

There is adequate security in Europe for 
loans, men and institutions with whom our 
people have had business relations for years 
and in whom they have confidence. Their 
need is for working capital, not bank credit. 
These same men and institutions have aided 
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our people in the past when our need was for 
working capital, and at times when we had 
more settled conditions, but no better se- 
curity to give than they have. 

The new corporation will have to feel its 
way and call its capital as it needs it but 
will in my opinion perform a great service 
through aiding to restore more normal con- 
ditions, and will prove a powerful financial 
instrument. At the outset it will have to 
compete for funds in a market that is 
gravely over-extended, but properly guided, 
it should prove a valuable instrument in 
relieving the present situation, and through 
its many ramifications can educate senti- 
ment to the necessity for changes in laws 
and conditions which are producing the 
evils that we are striving to cure. This 
education will necessarily be slow as our 
people do not understand the vital ne- 
cessity for foreign markets and have not 
been accustomed to invesments based on 
foreign enterprise, our large investors have 
been legislated out of the market and the 
new crop of small investors brought out dur- 
ing the Liberty Loan Campaigns are dis- 
gusted and many of them bitter. The laws 
of many of the states of the Union forbid 
investment of the funds of savings banks 
and insurance companies in foreign securi- 
ties, or state so specifically what they may 
invest in as to forbid foreign investment. 

American enterprise is forced to pay 
very high rates for capital on account of 
the great demand for it, caused partially 
by the efforts of the banks to curb inflation, 
and necessarily the European will have to 
pay high rates to attract the American in- 
vestor, who will prefer investment at home. 

To repeat what I have said before, I do 
not believe we are in a position where we 
can extend any great amount of long term 
credit; on the other hand, I believe that if 


certain things can be done, we can render 
very powerful assistance through restor- 
ing initiative, increasing production, bring- 
ing down the high cost of living and curing 
a great deal of inflation that exists to day. 

As the old world resumes business activi- 
ties, and as conditions here create short- 
ages and consequent high prices, the import- 
er, through regular banking channeis, is 
moving more and more necessities from the 
outside world to this country, and these 
transactions through the aid of the banks 
are helping in a large degree to make pos- 
sible the shipment of merchandise from 
this country. This is healthy progress and 
will increase as time goes on; it is in 
effect exchanging goods with other coun- 
tries which is the meaning of all trade, 
and, in my opinion, the conditions which 
we are facing will result in a demand for 
the knocking down of many of the economic 
barriers which have been erected in the past, 
in order to encourage an exchange of the 
necessities of life. 

In spite of the difficulties that confront 
us, I believe that a corporation such as is 
authorized under the Edge Law is neces- 
sary, desirable and feasible; that, granted 
a personnel which will inspire confidence, 
capital can be secured and that it will 
prove to be a powerful instrument in crys- 
tallizing sentiment to the necessity for econ- 
omy, governmental and private; the neces- 
sity for increased production and for 
changes in laws which today destroy initia- 
tive, encourage extravagance, increase in- 
flation of credit, which are largely respon- 
sible for our inability to extend long time 
credit and which will continue to take away 
corporate and individual working capital, 
rendering it more and more impussible to 
extend the long time credit needed by our 
customers abroad. 


ae 





Possibilities of Financing Foreign Trade 
Under the Edge Law” 


By Elmer H. Youngman 


Editor ‘‘ The Bankers Magazine ** 


HE choice of SanFrancisco as the 
place for holding the Seventh 
National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention was particularly appropriate. 
Its magnificent harbor, famous among 
the great ports of the world, the hardy 
spirit of adventure which characterized 
the early pioneers—a spirit kindred 
with that which sends commercial argo- 
sies to distant lands—and the wealth 
in the soil, forests, fisheries and mines 
of this vast Pacific region, comprising 
many, if not all of the leading com- 
modities of world commerce, united to 
the enterprise of the people who inhabit 
these western shores, certainly should 
afford to our deliberations a high de- 
gree of inspiration. 
That the lands fronting the Pacific 


are to play an important part in the 
future history of the human race is 


a belief widely prevalent. In the opin- 
ion of some keen observers this part 
is to be a commanding one. To dispute 
that view would be to enter the realm 
of controversy, while to uphold it might 
constitute a venture into the always 
dangerous field of prophecy. There 
may be truth in the view that Europe, 
somewhat exhausted and _ impover- 
ished by the great struggle but 
recently ended, will afford a less invit- 
ing field than heretofore for foreign 
trade, while some of the oriental coun- 
tries—China and India in particular— 
refreshed by the long slumber of cen- 
turies, may awaken with an almost 
unappeasable longing for the fabrics 
and wares of trade. Unmistakable 
signs of an awakening in the case of 
the two nations mentioned are already 
evident. 

Discarding argument, prophecy and 
speculation with respect to these mat- 
ters, we may safely appeal to historical 
examples, for we know what has hap- 
pened to Japan since Commodore 
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Perry in 1854 rather unceremoniously 
knocked at her doors, and we also know 
the tremendous advance made in the 
Philippines since Commodore Dewey 
sailed into Manila Bay in 1898. 

Fortunately, the Eastern lands pre- 
sent to us to-day doors already opened 
to our trade and enterprise. In laying 
special emphasis on the possibilities of 
trade with the Orient, however, we 
must not forget that our immediate 
duties and opportunities lie in the di- 
rection of Europe. Not only are our 
raw materials and goods badly needed 
in that quarter of the world, but there 
lies our great opportunity of showing 
the real qualities we possess as inter- 
national traders—not in the grasping 
sense, but simply to meet the require- 
ments of the situation as befits men of 
business. 

Much complaint of our slowness is 
heard from the other side of the At- 
lantic—an impatience which one may 
easily understand in view of the 
economic situation in the war-devas- 
tated lands. But it may be observed 
that our caution in taking on fresh 
obligations evidences an intention of 
strict fulfillment of those obligations 
when once assumed. 

Besides, in the face of these new and 
strange duties thrust upon us, we lacked 
both the experience and the mechanism, 
However urgent the needs of Europe, 
our people, unaccustomed as they were 
in the main to investments of any kind, 
could not be suddenly converted into 
large buyers of foreign securities. Our 
banks had done about all they could 
within the limits of their powers. A 
new type of foreign bank was required 
to meet the situation, and that is ex- 
actly what Congress has provided in 


* An address delivered at the Seventh Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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the Edge Law Corporations. It is to 
the possibilities which the institutions 
that may be found under this law offer 
in the way of assistance to our foreign 
trade that your attention is briefly in- 
vited. 

Just by way of introduction I wish 
to point out that in the past seven or 
eight years Congress has enacted sev- 
eral pieces of important constructive 
legislation, including the Federal Re- 
serve Act, the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
the Webb Law, the Transportation Act, 
and the Edge Corporation Law. We 
often complain because Congress does 
nothing constructive; but, in view of the 
legislation cited, this complaint seems 
without just basis at present. 

Now, in dealing with the Edge Law 
I wish to confine myself to those fea- 
tures of the measure which seem most 
important. 

This act gives us for the first time 
in our history a financial institution, 
organized under Federal law, for the 
expressed purpose of engaging in the 
financing of foreign trade. The original 
Federal Reserve Act authorized the es- 
tablishment of branches of our national 
banks in foreign countries, and by an 
amendment to that act the national 
banks were empowered to subscribe for 
stock in American banks or corpora- 
tons principally engaged in foreign 
banking. Under this amendment sever- 
al corporations have been formed and 
are now in operation. But the Edge 
Law goes beyond this in providing for 
the formation of these foreign banks 
under Federal charter, thus giving to 
them whatever prestige the authority 
of the National Government confers. 

So far as these new corporations are 
to exercise the ordinary banking func- 
tions, I do not think they call for 
special comment. It may be noted, in 
passing, that they afford another con- 
venient channel through which to carry 
on the operations of foreign trade 
financing, and, as has been said, this 
is done, under the Federal law and 
supervision. 

The provision in the Edge Law 
which is not only novel but of first 
importance is that which permits these 
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corporations to issue their own notes 
and debentures for sale to investors. 

Here we have the only effectual 
means through which, under present 
conditions, our foreign trade can be 
sustained on a basis commensurate with 
European needs and the interests of 
our own producers. 

It has been my good fortune within 
recent months to attend a number of 
representatives gatherings of business 
men and bankers, and it has been the 
prevailing opinion at these meetings 
that if we are effectually to finance our 
foreign trade under present conditions 
the participation of the individual 
investor must be enlisted. In other 
words, we shall have to find some means 
of selling foreign securities, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to a large body of 
American investors. The Edge Law 
gives us what is perhaps as good a 
measure for this purpose as could be 
devised. Its safeguards seem all that 
could be required in reason. Chief of 
these are the provisions as to Federal 
incorporation and supervision, the re- 
quirements as to paid-in capital, and 
especially that provision of the law 
which gives to the Federal Reserve 
Board the right to determine as to the 
adequacy of the securities deposited as 
collateral against the issue of notes and 
debentures by the new corporations. 

It is not claimed that even these 
safeguards are absolute. But they are 
as nearly so as could be fixed without 
unduly hampering the freedom of opera- 
tion essential to the effective functioning 
of Edge Law Corporations. Even with 
the protection which the new law af- 
fords, it will be necessary that the 
corporations organized shall be under 
prudent ‘and skillful management—al- 
ways the surest guaranty against loss 
in banking and investment undertakings. 

Some regret must be felt that much 
of the individual foreign investing 
already done has found its principal 
incentive in speculation. Not so much 
consideration has been given to the flat 
rate of return on the investment or the 
security offered as to the possibility of 
gaining through a favorable turn in 
the exchanges. Some of these specula- 
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tions may turn out well, while some 
of them are sure to result in loss. But, 
in either case, if we are to use our 
investment capital as a permanent 
means of stabilizing our foreign trade, 
we ought to rely upon something just 
a little more dependable than a pos- 
sible favorable development in the 
foreign exchange market. 

It need hardly be pointed out that a 
few unfortunate experiences with for- 
eign securities would operate to destroy 
confidence in such investments as a 
class. We cannot reasonably expect that 
the average American, even if possessed 
of some experience with domestic 
securities, could have the knowledge of 
foreign investments which would enable 
him to discriminate between those 
which are sound or otherwise. But the 
Edge Law Corporations will relieve 
him of this responsibility. The investor 
who buys their debentures will be in 
fact buying an American security, the 
obligation of an American corporation, 
with foreign collateral. 

It must be regarded as_ peculiarly 
fortunate that we are to have a type 
of institution which will throw around 
the making of foreign investments such 
safeguards as are provided in the Edge 
Law. In the marketing of the securi- 
ties issued by the new corporations it 
will be necessary to carry on a cam- 
paign of investment education, which 
will illustrate the benefits which flow 
to the individual, the nation and the 
world through wise investing. This is 
a work greatly needed, for while our 
people are earning more than ever be- 
fore they are not saving in proportion. 
Best of all, the Edge Law Corporations 
afford an opportunity of giving a prac- 
tical demonstration of the widespread 
benefits accruing from wise foreign 
investing. 

Perhaps the best idea of the scope 
of the new law, and its purposes, may 
be obtained by quoting what some 
recognized authorities have to say. The 
author of the law, United States Sen- 
ator Walter E. Edge of New Jersey, 
thus defined the objects of the measure: 


Primarily, this bill was framed and _ in- 
troduced to promote American export trade 


by providing a method through which impov- 
erished foreign purchasers of American 
goods could obtain such goods. on credit, 
backed by adequate collateral; at the same 
time actual cash could be provided for the 
payment of the American producer or ex- 
porter. The money for such payment is to 
be provided through the sale to investors 
of debentures secured by collateral satisfac- 
tory to the Federal Reserve Board, which 
will have the same powers of supervision 
over corporations proposed in the bill as it 
has over the national banks of the United 
States. This plan provides a method of 
supervision which will protect the investors 
in such debentures and will make these 
investments attractive to the people, yet 
at the same time, precludes Government un- 
derwriting, guarantee or participation. 


How the measure is regarded by the 
bankers of the country may be inferred 
from the following quotation from a 
report of the Committee on Commerce 
and Marine, made to the convention of 
the American Bankers Association at 
St. Louis, in October, 1919, and which 
was unanimously adopted: 


There has been and continues to be much 
discussion in general as to the methods to be 
adopted to bring such securities in effective 
volume, and surrounded by necessary safe- 
guards to insure their ultimate payment, 
before the American investing public. Leg- 
islation is pending, having the same object 
in view. Credits aggregating a few hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been extended 
by several banking institutions to meet press- 
ing needs. Altogether, however, no well-or- 
ganized effort has yet been made, and your 
committee, therefore, believes it timely to 
say that it is confidently of the opinion ‘that 
the necessary financial machinery in the form 
of a large, capably managed and thoroughly 
equipped organization, with which the bank- 
ers, business men and manufacturers of this 
country would become identified, and which 
might very properly be initiated and sup- 
ported by the members of the American 
Bankers Association, should be provided with 
the least possible delay. 

If such financial machinery were provided 
and had the support of the members of the 
Association, there could be no question of 
its success, and its success would find re- 
flection in prosperous conditions in every 
section of the country. 


Governor W. P. G. Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in urging the 
passage of this measure, said: 

The Board knows no one way in which the 
present European credit situation may be 


more effectively dealt with than by the in- 
corporation of institutions of the kinds pro- 
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vided for in this bill, and anything that 
betters that situation assists not merely in 
the gigantic task of reconstruction in Eu- 
rope, but also in providing a market for 
our own exports and in developing our 
foreign commerce in a most effective and 
satisfactory way. 


Finally, permit me to quote from a 
booklet on “Foreign Financing Under 
the Edge Act,” issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York: 


At the present time there are fairly ade- 
quate facilities for the granting of thirty. 
sixty, or ninety day credits to European pur- 
chasers. The granting of long term credits, 
however, for periods beyond ninety days, 
which are much needed by the European pur- 
chaser of our goods, offers a far more serious 
situation, and the present facilities are ad- 
mittedly inadequate. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that a corporation whose proper- 
ties are in the devastated section of France 
desires to buy American machinery to start 
rebuilt factories in operation, and that it 
desires to buy on credit, giving as security 
for the purchase price, only corporate bonds 
which mature eight or ten years hence. Even 
though satisfied as to the safety of the se- 
curity offered as collateral for the extension 
of the credit, the American manufacturer 
is in most cases unable to carry it until ma- 
turity because this would tie up and deprive 
him, for many years, of the use of the capi- 
tal which he requires in his business. There- 
fore, the seller is compelled to lose the sale 
unless the bonds can be quickly converted 
into cash. It is possible here to relieve the 
situation by an arrangement made with a 
corporation organized under the Edge Act 
to take such foreign securities, advance the 
cash, and within such limitations as the law 
and the Federal Reserve Board prescribe, 
issue its own notes which could then be of- 
fered to the public for investment. By this 
method the purchaser at once receives the 
purchase price, and the European buyer 
obtains the goods. The credit is successfully 
passed to the American investor. 

The value of the Edge Act lies in this. 
namely, that it provides for the organiza- 
tion of corporations having the right to en- 
gage in international and foreign banking, 
in which national banks may participate to 
a limited degree, thereby affording a means 
to make available quick and large capital for 
the purpose of extending credit to Europe. 
In short, the Act provides a sound, well- 
regulated system of financing our foreign 
trade whereby such collateral as foreign 
purchasers possess may be taken in pay- 
ment of American goods. 


This same authority from which I 
have just quoted points out that the 
principles underlying the Edge Law 


have already been successfully applied 
both in this country and abroad. 
Before concluding specific references 
to this new measure, let me say that it 
has been our contention here in the 
United States that we wish to go about 
foreign financing in our own way; this 
the Edge Law permits us to do, and 
we can no longer plead lack of ade- 
quate machinery to enable us to make 
such financial provision for our foreign 
trade as it may require. It may be 
said also that the new law comes at an 
opportune time, for the limits of short- 
term financing seem not far off; and 
furthermore, some of these credits 
which were supposed to be liquid have 
shown a tendency to congeal, so that 
if our foreign trade is not actually to 
suffer through inadequate financing, we 
must resort to the long-term credits 
which the Edge Law makes possible. 
In what has been said, I have as- 
sumed as a matter not requiring argu- 
ment that trade follows investment: 
and this is true even though the funds 
supplied to borrowers may not be ex- 
pended directly in the country which 
makes the loan. It has been assumed 
also that the desirability of foreign 
trade is granted. This point hardly 
needs elaboration before an audience of 
manufacturers and exporters. But 
those engaged in foreign trade might 
render a useful service by explaining 
to their employees and to the farming 
community the relation which our over- 
seas commerce bears to domestic pros- 
perity. Evidence is not lacking that 
the raisers of live stock and the growers 
of grain already understand the im- 
portance of maintaining our export 
trade. The employees in industry should 
likewise understand that diminished 
exports result in reduction of wages 
and loss of employment—a_ severe 
course of education which it may be 
hoped they will not have to undergo. 


A HIGHER CONCEPTION OF FOREIGN 
TRADE 


In closing I wish to enter a protest 
against the too widely accepted belief 
that foreign trade is something to be 
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contended for and fought over as 
hungry dogs fight over a bone. The na- 
tion that seeks to parcel out certain 
portions of the earth as its own exclu- 
sive trading preserves, from which 
other nations must be kept out at all 
hazards, seems to proceed on the theory 
that the earth is a very small place, 
where only a limited amount of trade 
can be done at best, and that unless a 
big share of this is grabbed at once 
and held against all comers, the chance 
of doing business is forever lost. The 
contrary of this is true. The earth is 
a very large place, and the business to 
be done practically without limit. The 
more trade one nation has the more 
there will be for others and for all. 
Millions of people in China, India, 
Mexico and South America—ves, even 
in Europe and the United States—need 
better clothing, food and shelter. To 
supply this demand—and it is without 
practical limits, for there likewise ex- 
ists the still greater task of bringing 
these millions up to a condition where 
they desire and will be able to enjoy 
a higher standard of life—here lies the 
stupendous problem to which the na- 
tions of the world may wisely address 
themselves without danger of exhausting 
its remunerative possibilities. As the 
condition of individuals improves and 
the nations become more prosperous, 
trade and industry expand, and their 
fruits become part of a common stock 
of which all men are partakers. The 
share which any one nation may get 
does not depend upon keeping some 
other nation from participating but 
rather in doing its best by maximum 
production to add to the common stock, 
and by the greater abundance and con- 
sequently diminished cost to multiply 
the number of consumers and to stimu- 
late consumption—the Aladdin’s lamp 
of commerce, domestic or foreign. 
Experience warrants the statement 
that neither territorial acquisitions nor 
preferential trade arrangements are the 
best means of obtaining and holding 
customers in the international markets. 
The prime rule of foreign trade is to 
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produce the goods your customer wants 
at the price he is willing to pay, and 
then treat him with justice and courte- 
sy, observing that diligence in business 
which sacred writ so highly commends. 
By adhering to honorable methods, and 
with a fair field open to all, the total 
volume of foreign trade with any 
designated quarter of the world will be 
greater than would be the case were 
any one nation given exclusive privileges 
there. The offering of a greater variety 
of wares, the energy and skill displayed 
in disposing of them, and the more 
reasonable prices which these competi- 
tive efforts would tend to assure, could 
not fail of having an advantage over 
a monopoly seized by some particular 
nation. 

Whether international trade makes 
for war or for peace depends upon the 
manner of its application. If the aim 
is to get into a special field and crowd 
everybody else out, gradually extend- 
ing the scope of exclusive control, then 
we may as well frankly recognize the 
struggle for foreign trade as one of the 
most fruitful provocatives of war. But 
if it be the aim of those engaged in for- 
eign trade to extend to others the 
privileges they themselves seek, and if 
those engaged in such trade wish to 
profit only in proportion to the service 
they render, then may international 
commerce be justly considered as an 
influence making for peace and good 
will. 

I wish to repeat that the world is 
not small, but large, both in territorial 
extent and trade opportunities. There 
is room and to spare for all. There is 
abundant trade, not merely for one na- 
tion which is strong enough to seize it 
for its exclusive benefit, but for every 
nation whose people are alert and 
industrious. 

May the various nations of the world 
soon reach a better understanding of 
their mutual obligations and interests, 
and may it be our part to help in dif- 
fusing to less favored lands some of the 
prosperity and blessings which we 
possess in such overflowing abundance. 
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ITH increased resources and 

improved facilities we are 
able still further to enlarge our use- 
fulness to the business community 
and to increase our service in the 
interest of American trade and in- 
dustry. 
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Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 
Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, June 30, 1920 
$25,000,000 $237,000,000 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 


National Bank not Liable to 
Depositor for Loans Made 
by Cashier 


Holmes v. Uvalde National Bank, Court of 
Civil Appeals of Texas, 222 S. W. 
Rep. 640. 


HIS was an action against a 
national bank to recover $48,- 
788.81. This amount the plain- 

tiff had delivered to the cashier and the 
latter had deposited it in the bank. It 
was agreed between them that the 
eashier should loan the money for the 
plaintiff, but this arrangement was not 
known to the other officers of the bank. 
The cashier wrongfully appropriated 
the money to his own use and delivered 
to the plaintiff forged and worthless 
securities for the loans which he claimed 
to have made. 

The court pointed out that, in sub- 
stance, the plan was nothing more than 
a scheme to deprive the bank of the in- 
terest to which it was entitled on loans 
made through it. It was held that the 
bank was not liable for two reasons. In 
the first place the cashier in his trans- 
actions with the plaintiff was acting as 
the agent of the plaintiff and not of 
the bank. In the second place it is not 
within the powers of a national bank 
to engage in the making of loans for 
others. 


OPINION 


Suit by Daniel Holmes against the 
Uvalde National Bank and others. From 
judgment for defendants, plaintiff ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 

FLY, C. J. Appellant instituted 
suit against the Uvalde National Bank, 
T. C. Frost, J. M. Kincaid, M. B. Wal- 
cott, F. J. Rheiner, J. C. Turman, and 
F. T. Kincaid, as directors of the bank, 
and Jake Schwartz, as liquidating 


agent, for certain deposits made by 
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him, amounting to $48,788.81. The 
cause was submitted to a jury on the 
following issue, given by the court: 

“Was F. J. Rheiner the agent of 
plaintiff, Daniel Holmes, in making the 
loans of the money that he turned over 
to said Rheiner?” 

The issue was answered in the af- 
firmative, and the second issue became 
unimportant and, under instruction of 
the court, was not answered. At the 
request of appellees, the jury was in- 
formed that the suit against the direc- 
tors had been dismissed by appellant. 
Judgment was rendered that appellant 
take nothing by his suit as to the bank 
and Schwartz and Turman, Walcott, 
and Kincaid as the liquidating com- 
mittee. 

The evidence showed that appellant, 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
directors of the bank, entered into a 
personal agreement with F. J. Rheiner, 
by which the latter was to make loans 
for appellant out of money from time 
to time delivered to Rheiner personally 
by appellant, and Rheiner placed the 
money in the bank, with the full au- 
thority to draw it out whenever he so 
desired. He dealt with Rheiner as an 
individual and not as cashier of the 
bank. The arrangement entered into 
as to loaning the money was concealed 
by appellant and Rheiner from the di- 
rectors of the bank. The money was 
loaned at different times by Rheiner, 
and the securities were placed in the 
hands of appellant by Rheiner. About 
five vears elapsed between the time 
when the last loan was made, to wit, 
May 24, 1914, and the date of the 
filing of this suit, and the notes now 
claimed by appellant to be worthless 
were taken for or indorsed and deliv- 
ered to appellant by Rheiner more than 
five years before this suit was filed. 
Appellant at no time dealt with Rheiner 
as cashier, and in the numerous letters 
written to him by appellant he was 
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addressed as “Dear Ferdie.” 
lant testified: 


“Yes, sir; I told Rheiner in the be- 
ginning that I wanted him to loan my 
money for me. Yes, sir; I trusted him 
to do that. Yes, sir; I gave him au- 
thority to draw my money out to make 
loans and investments for me. Yes, 
I gave him authority to make loans, 
and he had as much authority as I did 
to make loans, and I put money at his 
disposal for that purpose—to make 
loans.” 

In April, 1916, there was a full set- 
tlement between appellant and Rheiner. 
Appellant swore that he placed about 
$7,000 in the bank when Rheiner was 
absent, and when he returned appellant 
gave him a check for the money, to be 
placed in the “loan account,” to be 
loaned by him. 

The first assignment states error in 
the refusal to give the following charge, 
requested by appellant: 


Appel- 


“In any event, you will find your 
verdict herein for plaintiff for the sum 
of $26,779.65, being the aggregate or 
the principal of the four notes in 
evidence, purporting to be the notes of 
T. J. Martin, and the one note in evi- 
dence, purporting to be the note of W. 
B. Patterson, less the sum of $2,517.04 
drawn from the loan account of plain- 
tiff and carried into the $4,600 certifi- 
cate of deposit in evidence; that is to 
say, said $24,262.61 is the balance of 
the total of said above-named notes 
after said sum of $2,517.04 is deducted 
therefrom. The remainder of the case 
you will consider from the evidence in 
the case and the charge of the court, 
and base your verdict thereon.” 


The charge was properly refused. 
The cause was submitted on special is- 
sues, and yet appellant sought a gen- 
eral charge to control the disposition 
of at least one-half of the amount sued 
for. The charge assumed that Rheiner 
was acting as the cashier of the bank 
in making the loans, and that it was re- 
sponsible for his lack of care and judg- 
ment or his criminal acts, when that 
was the crucial point in the case. It 
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assumed that the notes were forgeries, 
when the jury might have found that 
they were genuine. In other words, it 
was, in effect, an instruction for appel- 
lant on the whole case and made a farce 
out of the issue as to Rheiner being the 
agent of appellant alone in negotiating 
the loans, and not of the bank. It as- 
sumed that loaning money for deposi- 
tors was within the powers and duties 
of the bank and dispensed with all in- 
quiry into the doctrine of ultra vires as 
applied to the acts of Rheiner, if act- 
ing for the bank. 

The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth assignments 
of error should not be considered. 
Each of them complains of giving cer- 
tain charges or refusing others without 
giving even the substance of the 
charges. A reference to bills of excep- 
tion without giving the substance of 
them does not comply with the rules, 
and it is not incumbent upon an appel- 
late court to search the record for mat- 
ters that should be supplied by the 
appellant. However, we have consult- 
ed the bills of exception referred to in 
the assignment and find that the 
charges asked were properly refused. 
If Rheiner was the agent and special 
representative of appellant and acted 
in lending the money not as cashier or 
agent of the bank, then it did not mat- 
ter that he converted the money of ap- 
pellant to his own use, so far as the 
bank was concerned. In this connec- 
tion, it may be stated that there was 
no adequate proof that Rheiner had 
converted any money of appellant to 
his own use. Appellant had the notes, 
he now wishes declared forgeries, in 
his possession for seven or eight years, 
and yet did not ascertain that they were 
forgeries. Appellant had colluded with 
Rheiner to lend money for him and de- 
vrive the bank of loans to which it was 
entitled, and now when his conspirator 
has been shown to be a defaulter and 
that the loans made by him for appel- 
lant are not satisfactory, he seeks to 
make the principal, against whom the 
conspiracy had been formed, responsi- 
ble for the acts of the unfaithful serv- 
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ant. Rheiner was the agent of appel- 
lant, and not the agent of the bank, in 
making the loans, as found by the jury. 
It was not an issue as to whether the 
bank had notice of the relations be- 
tween appellant and Rheiner. All of 
the testimony tended to show that ap- 
pellant and Rheiner did not desire that 
the bank should know that Rheiner ws 
lending money for appellant, but studi- 
- ously concealed it from the bank. The 
evidence clearly showed that the loan- 
ing account of appellant was clcsed 
and a certificate of deposit delivered to 
appellant on or about April 23, 1916, 
and such settlement was fully accepted 
and agreed to by appellant. and such 
testimony tended to show that appel- 
lant, by his laches for more than two 
years, was estopped from claiming any- 
thing from the bank. There was not a 
particle of evidence tending to show 
that appellant expected or desired that 
Rheiner should act, in lending the 
money, for the bank; but, on the other 
hand, appellant and Rheiner did all 
they could to prevent the bank discov- 
ering anything about the loans. It fol- 
lows that there was no such issue, and 
the court acted properly in refusing to 
place it before the jury. 

If the bank had known that Rheiner 
had authority to draw out the money 
deposited in the loan account of appel- 
lant, that would not charge the bank 
with knowledge that Rheiner was lend- 
ing or pretending to lend it for appel- 
lant, nor make the bank liable for his 
conversion of it. 

The interests of the bank and appel- 
lant were directly antagonistic in the 
lending of money, and every loan made 
by Rheiner was depriving the bank of 
the opportunity and right to make 
loans. Under the circumstances if, as 
all the testimony shows, Rheiner was 
the agent of appellant in making the 
loans, he could not be the agent of the 
bank also. It was not within the scope 
of the agency or Rheiner to make loans 
in the name of the bank for depositors, 
and the bank was not bound by his acts 
in making such loans, and there was no 
evidence of ratification of his unauthor- 
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ized acts, if such acts could be ratified. 
Henderson v. Railroad Co., 17 Tex. 
560, 67 Am. Dec. 675; Bank v. Jones, 
18 Tex. 823. Rheiner did not claim 
to be acting as agent for the bank, but 
altogether as agent of appellant. 

In this case we may assume that the 
bank knew that appellant had deposited 
his money in the bank, that Rheiner 
had the authority to draw it out when- 
ever he desired, and still this would not 
charge the bank with knowledge that 
Rheiner had authority from appellant 
to lend the money for him, and certain- 
ly not that Rheiner had appropriated 
appellant’s money to his own use and 
benefit and had forged notes to hide 
his crime. Upon no ground could the 
bank be charged with such knowledge. 
When Rheiner drew the money and 
loaned or misappropriated it, he clearly 
acted outside the scope of his authority 
and was not acting as the agent of 
the bank, but as the agent of appellant. 

In the case of Brookhouse v. Union 
Publishing Co., 73 N. H. 368, 62 Atl. 
219,2 L. R. A. (N. S.) 993, the facts 
were that one Moore was the guardian 
of the plaintiff, and also treasurer of 
the defendant, and used the defendant 
corporation for his private banking 
purposes, depositing money with its 
general funds and crediting his ac- 
count, and charging his account as he 
withdrew it. He withdrew from his 
guardian bank account money, for 
which he received drafts payable to 
himself as guardian or order. These 
he indorsed and directed the assistant 
treasurer of defendant to deposit to his 
credit. He afterwards checked out the 
money for his personal use. The ward 
sought to charge the defendant with no- 
tice of the fraudulent character of the 
transaction. The court held that the 
defendant was an innocent conduit 
through which the guardian temporarily 
passed the money, and that it could not 
be charged therefor. 

The evidence in this case shows col- 
lusion by appellant with Rheiner to ob- 
tain services from the latter which he 
as agent for the bank was not author- 
ized to perform, and which deprived 
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the bank of making loans, and no pre- 
sumption of notice can be indulged for 
the protection of a party to such col- 
lusion. As said in a New York case: 

“The rule which charges the princi- 
pal with what the agent knows is for 
the protection of innocent third per- 
sons, and not those who use the agent 
to further their own frauds upon the 
principal.” Nat. Life Ins. Co. v. 
Minch, 53 N. Y. 144. 

It was not within the scope of the 
agency or implied power and authority 
of Rheiner as cashier of a national 
bank to agree with a party not con- 
nected with the bank to conduct the 
business of lending for him from which 
the bank did not and could not derive 
any appreciable benefit, direct or indi- 
rect. The acts of Rheiner were clearly 
ultra vires, and did not bind the bank. 
The bank had no authority under the 
act creating it to enter into a contract 
for loaning money of a depositor such 
as existed between appellant and 
Rheiner. U. S. Rev. St. section 5136 
(U. S. Comp. St. section 9661). The 
powers granted to national banks are: 

“To exercise by its board of direc- 
tors, or duly authorized officers or 
agents, subject to law, all such inci- 
dental powers as shall be necessary to 
carry on the business of banking; by 
discounting and negotiating promissory 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and 
other evidence of debts; by receiving 
deposits; by buying and selling ex- 
change, coin, and bullion; by loaning 
money on personal security; and by 
obtaining, issuing and circulating notes 
according to the provisions of this 
title.” 

The powers are clearly defined, and, 
while national banks are authorized to 
lend money, there is no semblance of 
authority for lending ,money as_ the 
agent of its depositors. Such authority, 
if granted and exercised, would eventu- 
ally destroy the great privilege of lend- 
ing money for themselves given nation- 
al banks, and involve them in compli- 
cations which would almost inevitably 
lead to destruction. Especially would 
this be true when the lending is done 
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without remuneration to the bank, and 
on the other hand is an expense in tak- 
ing up the time of agents that should 
be used in the interest of the bank. No 
possible good could result to the bank 
from loans of money made for deposi- 
tors. The Federal Reserve Act (38 
Stat. 251) has no application, what- 
ever, to the Uvalde National Bank, as 
defining its powers. The acts for 
which it is sought to hold that bank 
occurred before the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Act, and, of course, it 
does not have any application to such 
acts, if it ever could apply to such 
bank. 

If appellant had entered into a con- 
tract with Rheiner as cashier of the 
bank, and under that contract had de- 
posited money to be invested in loans 
by the bank, and the cashier had em- 
bezzled the deposits, there is some au- 
thority for holding that the bank would 
be liable for the deposits, even though 
the agreement to invest was ultra vires; 
but where the money is deposited as in 
this case and the cashier is authorized 
and paid as an individual to act for the 
depositor in performance of acts, 
which, if performed by the bank, would 
be ultra vires, the depositor cannot re- 
cover. And when there has been col- 
lusion between the cashier and the de- 
positor to secure the services of the 
cashier, not as representative of the 
bank, but adversely to it, there can be 
no doubt that the bank would not be 
liable for the misappropriation of 
funds drawn out of the bank under 
authority of the depositor to be used 
to the detriment of the bank. 

The evidence shows clearly that ap- 
pellant made Rheiner his agent, not as 
an agent of the bank, for he acted se- 
cretly and under cover with Rheiner 
and clearly indicated that he did not 
wish the bank to know anything about 
his relations with Rheiner nor have any 
connection with his loans. He and 
Rheiner sought to use the bank as a 
mere conduit for their schemes, and he 
concealed all his transactions with 
Rheiner from the bank until his friend 
had embezzled his money and abscond- 
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ed, and then he sought to make the vic- 
tim of his scheming liable for his 
friend’s perfidy. The trial court prop- 
erly held, under the facts, that such 
liability would not attach. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


& 


Drawer Liable on Checks De- 
livered to Impostor 


Montgomery Garage Co. v. Manufacturers’ 
Liability Insurance Co., Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals of New Jersey. 
109 Atl. Rep. 296. 


A person, whose real name was 
Ennis, represented himself as N. K. 
Turner to the defendant corporation. 
He delivered to the corporation a check 
for $5,000 and as part of the con- 
sideration for this check received the 
company’s check for $1,500 payable to 
the order of N. K. Turner. On the 
same day he indorsed the $1,500 check 
and transferred it to the plaintiff for 
value. Before the plaintiff could col- 
lect the $1,500 check the corporation 
discovered that the check for $5,000 
was a forgery and it stopped payment 
on the former check. 

It was held that the plaintiff could 
enforce the $1,500 check against the 
corporation. In the circumstances the 
indorsement “N. K. Turner” on the 
check is not regarded as a forgery. The 
reason is that the corporation intended 
to make the check payable to the per- 
son with whom the transaction was 
negotiated, irrespective of what his 
name might be. 


OPINION 


Action by the Montgomery Garage 
Co. against the Manufacturers’ Liabili- 
ty Insurance Co. Judgment for plain- 
tiff, and defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

TRENCHARD, J. This is an ac- 
tion to recover the amount of a bank 
check for $1,500 signed by the de- 
fendant, drawn on the Commercial 
Trust Co. of New Jersey, payable to 
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the order of N. K. Turner, and nego- 
tiated to the plaintiff. 

The agreed facts, so far as material 
to the questions presented in this court, 
are as follows: On March 15, 1918, 
one Ennis, representing himself to be 
N. K. Turner, went to the Manufac- 
turers’ Liability Insurance Co. and de- 
livered to it a check for $5,000, which 
turned out to be bogus, and received 
from the company its check for $1,500, 
being the check in question. On the 
same day that check was indorsed and 
delivered to the plaintiff by the person 
representing himself to be N. K. Tur- 
ner. The check was promptly presented 
bv the plaintiff to the bank for payment, 
but payment had been stopped over- 
night by the defendant. 

It is further agreed that the plain- 
tiff became the holder of the check 
“before it was overdue, and, at the time 
it was negotiated to it, the plaintiff 
had no notice of any infirmity in the 
check, or of any defect in the title of 
the person negotiating it,’ and before 
receiving anv such notice the plaintiff 
gave or paid to the person who nego- 
tiated the check, as consideration there- 
for, $300 in cash, a check for $200, 
a check for $500, and a negotiable cer- 
tificate of credit for $500 on the pur- 
chase price of an automobile. These 
checks given by the plaintiff passed into 
the hands of bona fide holders for value, 
and were paid by the plaintiff. The 
negotiable certificate of credit for $500 
on the purchase price of an automo- 
bile was delivered to the person known 
as N. K. Turner, and is still out- 
standing, and is admitted to be assign- 
able “by the holder without the con- 
sent of the plaintiff,” and is treated 
by the plaintiff “as binding on it.” It 
is further admitted that at the time 
of the above transactions both the plain- 
tiff and the defendant believed that 
Ennis was N. K. Turner, and that 
Ennis was the person to whom the de- 
fendant issued and delivered the check, 
and who was intended by it to be the 
payee. 

On this state of facts, the trial judge, 
sitting without a jury, found for the 
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plaintiff for the full amount of the 
check, and the defendant appeals from 
the consequent judgment. 

We are of the opinion that the judg- 
ment was right. 

We do not rest the plaintiff's right 
to recover upon Section 9 of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act (C. S. p. 3736). 
The check cannot be said to have been 
payable to bearer by force of that sec- 
tion declaring that “the instrument is 
payable to bearer when it is 
payable to the order of fictitious or 
non-existing persons and such fact was 
known to the person making it so pay- 
able,” because it does not appear that 
such fact was known to the drawer. 

But we think that the rule is, where, 
as here, the drawer of a check delivers 
it, for a consideration which turns out 
to be fraudulent, to an imposter under 
the belief that he is the person whose 
name he has assumed and to whose or- 
der the check is made payable, a bona 
fide holder for a valuable considera- 
tion, paid to the imposter upon his in- 
dorsement of the payee’s name, is 
entitled to recover from the drawer; it 
appearing that the person to whom the 
check was delivered was the very per- 
son whom the drawer intended should 
indorse it and receive the money, and 
that the drawer made no inquiry before 
issuing the check concerning the iden- 
tity or credit of the named payee who 
was unknown to the drawer. 

In the present case the plaintiff has 
merely carried out the drawer’s intent. 
In other cases of fraudulent impersona- 
tion the drawer is sometimes said to 
have a double intent: First, to make 
the check payable to the person be- 
fore him; and, secondly, to make it 
payable to the person whom he believes 
the stranger to be. But the courts have 
almost unanimously held that the first 
is the controlling intent, except where 
the named payee was already known 
to the drawer, as in Cundy v. Lindsay, 
8 A. C. 459, and Rossi v. Nat. Bank, 
71 Mo. App. 150, or was more particu- 
larly identified in some manner; e. g., 
by some designation, description, or 
title, as in the case of Mercantile Nat. 
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Bank v. Silverman 148 App. Div. 1, 
132 N. Y. Supp. 1017, none of which 
factors are present in the case at bar. 
A man’s name is the verbal designa- 
tion by which he is known, but the 
man’s visible presence is a surer means 
of identification. In the case at bar, 
if the plaintiff, before cashing the 
check, had sent for and asked the 
drawer whether or not the person pre- 
senting the check was the person to 
whom it was intended to be paid, the 
answer would have been in the affirma- 
tive. Of course the drawer was de- 
ceived as to the name of the man it 
was dealing with, but it dealt with, and 
intended to deal with, the visible man 
who stood before it, identified by sight 
and hearing. Thinking this man’s name 
was N. K. Turner, it drew a check to 
N. K. Turner’s order, intending thereby 
to designate the person standing before 
it. Clearly. therefore, the plaintiff was 
simply paid the money to the person 
to whom the drawer intended it should 
be paid. Now either the plaintiff or 
the defendant must suffer the loss. Both 
were innocent parties, and the loss just- 
ly falls upon the defendant whose mis- 
take in issuing the check facilitated the 
fraud and primarily made such loss 
vossible. Such was undoubtedly the 
law prior to the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act. By Section 23 of that act 
(C. S. p. 3738) “where a signature is 
forged or made without the authority 
of the person whose signature it pur- 
ports to be, it is wholly inoperative,” 
except as against a party who “is pre- 
cluded from setting up the forgery or 
want of authority.” If we assume that 
the indorsement in the present case 
was a forgery or without authority, 
within the meaning of that section, still 
in the light of the cases herein refer- 
red to, the drawer “is precluded from 
setting up the forgery or want of au- 
thority,” and so the signature is not 
inoperative as to him, and the law re- 
mains unchanged. 

We think there is no merit in the 
contention of the defendant that the 
judge erred in rendering judgment for 
$1,500, the full amount of the check. 
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This contention is based upon the 
motion that “the plaintiff had parted 
with $1,000 and no more.” But that 
motion, as we shall presently show, is 
not well founded, either in law or in 
fact. That the plaintiff was a holder 
in due course is clear; it appearing that 
the check was complete and regular 
upon its face, that the plaintiff took it 
the same day it was drawn, before it 
was overdue, without notice of its dis- 
honor, in good faith and for value, and 
that at the time it was negotiated the 
plaintiff had no notice of any infirmity 
in the check or defect in the title of 
the person negotiating it. Negotiable 
Instruments Act (C. S. p. 3741), sec- 
tions 52, 53. Now we have pointed 
out that, besides the $1,000 in cash or 
its admitted equivalent, the plaintiff 
also gave in exchange for the check a 
negotiable certificate of credit for $500 
on the purchase price of an automobile. 
The liability thus incurred by the plain- 
tiff company in issuing the negotiable 
certificate of credit, in full execution 
of its contract of exchange, is pro tanto 
a good and sufficient consideration for, 
and payment for, the check; and where 
as here, the certificate of credit is out- 
standing and unrevoked and the plain- 
tiff’s liability thereon still continues, it 
is not bound to prove that it has actual- 
ly paid the amount for which the certif- 
icate of credit was issued, in order to 
recover the full amount of the check 
from the drawer thereof. Duncan v. 
Gilbert, 29 N. J. Law 521; Miller v. 
Marks, 46 Utah 257, 148 Pac. 412; 
Matlock v. Scheuerman, 51 Or. 49, 93 
Pac. 823, 17 L. R. A. (N. S.) 747. 

The plaintiff, being the holder of the 
check in due course, and having paid 
the full amount agreed to be paid there- 
for before receiving notice of any in- 
firmity in it or defect in the title of the 
person negotiating it “may enforce 
payment of the instrument for the full 
amount thereof against all parties lia- 
ble thereon.” Negotiable Instruments 
Act (C. S. p. 3741), sections 54, 57. 

The judgment will be affirmed, with 


costs. 
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Garnishment of Proceeds of 
Draft by Drawee 


Anderson v. Keystone Chemical Supply 
Company, Supreme Court of Illinois, 
127 N. E. Rep. 668. 


A corporation borrowed money on its 
note from a Philadelphia bank and as 
security gave the bank a draft on a 
party in Chicago, attached to a draft 
covering a shipment of caustic soda. 
The draft was drawn by the corpora- 
tion, payable to its order and in- 
dorsed by it in blank. The bank sent 
the draft and bill to its Chicago cor- 
respondent, with instructions to credit 
its account with the proceeds. In or- 
der to secure the release of the ship- 
ment, the drawee paid the draft and 
then immediately attached the proceeds 
in the hands of the Chicago corre- 
spondent, in an action for an alleged 
breach of contract against the drawer 
of the draft. The note, which the 
corporation gave to the bank, provided 
that the security, or any money on de- 
posit with the bank, might be applied 
to the note or to any other obligation. 
During the entire time covered by the 
transaction the corporation had on de- 
posit in the bank a sum greater than 
the amount due on its note. It was held 
that the bank could not be compelled 
to charge the note against the deposit 
for the benefit of the Chicago creditor 
and that the corporation had no interest 
in the proceeds of the draft in the hands 
of the Chicago correspondent, which 
the creditor could reach by attachment. 
The proceeds represented money ow- 
ing from the Chicago correspondent to 
the bank in Philadelphia and not to the 
corporation. 


OPINION 


Action by John A. Anderson and 
others against the Keystone Chemical 
Supply Company, wherein the First 
National Bank of Chicago was gar- 
nishee, and the Union National Bank 
of Philadelphia intervened. From judg- 
ment for plaintiffs, intervener appeals. 
Reversed, with judgment against the 
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garnishee in favor of the intervener 
and in favor of the plaintiffs. 
THOMPSON, J. October 25, 1917, 
the Keystone Chemical Supply Com- 
pany borrowed from the Union Nation- 
al Bank of Philadelphia, appellant, 
$4,000, giving to the bank its demand 
note for that amount. At the same 
time it delivered to the bank as col- 
lateral security for the note two drafts, 
with bill of lading attached, one on the 
World’s Trading Company of New 
York for $1,479, and one on Anderson 
& Gustafson, appellees, for $3,219.65. 
The collateral note contained the fol- 
lowing, among other, provisions: 


“Upon default of payment * * * 


we do hereby authorize and empower 
the holders hereof, for the purpose of 
liquidation of this note, * * * to 
sell, transfer, and deliver the whole and 
any part of such security, * * * 
at public or private sale, at any time 
or times hereafter, with the right on 
the part of such holder to become the 
purchaser and absolute owner thereof, 
free of all trusts and claims. And it 
is further agreed that the securities 
hereby pledged, together with any that 
may be pledged hereafter, or any 
moneys now or hereafter in the hands 
of the holder of this obligation, on 
deposit or otherwise, to the credit of 
or belonging to the undersigned, shall 
be applicable in like manner to secure 
the payment of any past or of any fu- 
ture obligations of the undersigned held 
bv the holders of this obligation, and 
all such securities in their hands shall 
stand as one general, continuing col- 
lateral security for the whole of said 
obligations, so that the deficiency on 
any one shall be made good from the 
collaterals on the rest.” 


Both drafts were indorsed in blank 
by Keystone Chemical Supply Com- 
pany. The New York draft was paid, 
and October 29 the note was credited 
with $1,479, leaving the amount due on 
the note $2,521. Appellant sent the 
Anderson & Gustafson draft, with bill 
of lading attached, to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago for collection. 
The bill of lading covered a shipment 
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of caustic soda from the Keystone 
Company to appellees, who had a claim 
for $4,100 against the Keystone Com- 
pany for an alleged breach of contract. 
In order to secure the release of the 
shipment appellees paid the sight draft, 
and then, to guarantee the payment of 
whatever judgment they should get 
against the Keystone Company, they 
immediately attached the proceeds of the 
draft in the hands of the First National 
Bank. The garnishee answered that it 
was not at the time of the service of 
the writ of attachment indebted to the 
Keystone Company, and that it did not 
have possession, charge, or control, at 
or since that date, of any property of 
the Keystone Company, but answered 
that on October 27 it received for col- 
lection from the Union National Bank 
of Philadelphia a draft for $3,219.65 
drawn by the Keystone Chemical Sup- 
ply Company on Anderson & Gustaf- 
son, payable to the order of the Union 
National Bank of Philadelphia, with 
instructions that upon receipt of pay- 
ment of said draft to credit the account 
of the Union National Bank in the 
First National Bank with proceeds 
thereof, and that on the 29th day of 
October appellees paid and took up 
said draft; that at no time has it been 
subject to instructions of the Keystone 
Chemical Supply Company, and, so far 
as it was advised, the draft was the 
property of the Union National Bank. 
This answer of the garnishee was not 
traversed. Appellant was given leave 
to interplead, and by its intervening 
petition represents that before maturity 
and for value it purchased from the 
Keystone Company the draft and sent 
it to the First National Bank for col- 
lection, with directions to credit it with 
the proceeds. The draft and bill of 
lading, with their indorsements. and 
the check given in payment of the draft, 
were introduced in evidence, and ap- 
pellant moved for judgment in its favor. 
This motion was denied, and a finding 
was entered against appellant. Motions 
for new trial and in arrest of judgment 
were made and overruled, and judg- 
ment was entered finding appellees were 
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entitled to the proceeds of the draft. 
On appeal to the Appellate Court for 
the First District the judgment of the 
municipal court of Chicago was affirmed 
and a certificate of importance granted. 
From that judgment this appeal was 
prayed and perfected. 

There is no controversy regarding 
the facts in this case. As appellees 
put it, “The only question before the 
court was whether the moneys admit- 
ted to be in the hands of the garnishee 
bank should be awarded to the plain- 
tiffs in attachment or to the interplead- 
ing bank,” or, as appellant puts it, “Is 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
on the uncontroverted facts, the debtor 
of the Union National Bank or of the 
Keystone Chemical Supply Company?” 
Appellant urges that the judgment can- 
not stand on account of procedural er- 
rors, but no error was assigned on this 
ground in the Appellate Court nor does 
the assignment of errors in this court 
raise the question, so the question is 
not before us for decision. The only 
questions presented for review by the 
assignment of errors are questions on 
the merits. 

When the Keystone Chemical Sup- 
ply Company deposited with appellant 
the Anderson & Gustafson draft, in- 
dorsed in blank, the paper became the 
property of the bank. Doppelt v. Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, 175 IIl. 
432, 51 N. E. 753; 7 Corpus Juris, 
599. 

When this draft, indorsed in blank, 
was sent by appellant to the First Na- 
tional Bank for collection, with direc- 
tions to the First National Bank to 
deposit the proceeds to the general 
credit of appellant, the title to the 
proceeds when the draft was paid vest- 
ed in the First National Bank and it 
became the debtor of appellant in that 
amount. American Exchange Nat. 
Bank v. Theummler, 195 Ill. 90, 62 
N. E. 932, 58 L. R. A. 51, 88 Am. St. 
Rep. 177; Marine Bank of Chicago v. 
Rushmore, 28 Ill. 463; 3 R. C. L. 633, 
636; 7 Corpus Juris, 616. 

Furthermore, the decided cases es- 
tablish the rule that when negotiable 
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paper is indorsed and transferred be- 
fore maturity as collateral security for 
a loan of money then made, the pledgee 
who takes the paper without notice of 
any defense is a holder for value in 
the usual course of business. Brook- 
lyn City & Newton Railroad Co. v. 
National Bank of the Republic of New 
York, 102 U. S. 14, 26 L. Ed. 61; 
Koehler v. Dodge, 31 Neb. 328, 47 N. 
W. 913, 28 Am. St. Rep. 518; First 
Nat. Bank of Chattanooga v. Stockell, 
92 Tenn. 252, 21 S. W. 523, 20 L. R. 
A. 605; 4 Am. & Eng. Ency. of Law 
(2d Ed.) 289; 8 Corpus Juris, 487; 
3 R. C. L. 1058. 

When appellant accepted the Ander- 
son & Gustafson draft with bill of lad- 
ing attached it became the holder in 
due course of the draft, and, further- 
more, it took title to the goods de- 
scribed in the bill of lading attached 
to the draft. Walsh, Boyle & Co. v. 
First Nat. Bank, 228 Ill. 446, 81 N. 
E. 1067; Ladd & Tilton Bank v. Com- 
mercial State Bank, 64 Or. 486, 130 
Pac. 975, 49 L. R. A. (N. S.) 657; 
Means v. Bank of Randall, 146 U. S. 
620, 13 Sup. Ct. 186, 36 L. Ed. 1107. 

When appellees attached the pro- 
ceeds of the draft in the hands of the 
First National Bank the Keystone Com- 
pany had no interest in them and they 
could not be held to satisfy its debts. 
Walsh, Boyle & Co. v. First Nat. Bank, 
supra; Painesville Nat. Bank v. Han- 
nan (Colo.) 171 Pac. 364. “A bank 
acquiring in due course a draft for the 
price of goods, with the bill of lading 
attached, is the owner thereof, and the 
proceeds in the possession of another 
bank collecting the draft cannot be at- 
tached as the property of the seller.” 
7 Corpus Juris, 617. 

It is contended by appellees that 
because the Keystone Company had on 
deposit with appellant a sum of money 
in excess of the balance due on the 
note, which deposit was collateral to 
the note, there was no indebtedness ow- 
ing to appellant when the writ was 
served. The evidence shows that on 
October 25 the Keystone Company had 
a balance with appellant of $11,954 22 
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and that on October 29 (the date the 
attachment writ was served) it had a 
balance with appellant of $24,603.18. 
In fact, from the time the $4,000 loan 
was made until December | following, 
the Keystone Company’s balance with 
appellant was in excess of the amount 
remaining due on the note. It is true 
that on a final balancing of accounts 
the financial status of the Keystone 
Company with appellant remained the 
same after borrowing the $4,000 as it 
was before the loan was made. In 
other words, the Keystone Company 
gave its note to appellant as an evi- 
dence of an indebtedness of $4,000 to 
appellant and appellant credited the 
Keystone Company’s account with a 
$4,000 deposit, and thereby became in- 
debted to the Keystone Company for 
that amount. This is the customary 
banking transaction when a customer 
of a bank wants to increase his check- 
ing account and borrows from the bank 
the money with which to do it. It can- 
not be said, however, that because ap- 
pellant owed the Keystone Company 
more than the Keystone Company 
owed appellant the Keystone Company 
was not a debtor of appellant. The lat- 
ter had the right, if it saw fit, to pay 
itself from the Keystone Company’s 
funds the amount remaining due on the 
note. 

In this case, however, this right was 
personal to appellant, and it could not 
be compelled to apply the deposit to 
the payment of the note for the benefit 
of appellees. First Nat. Bank v. Peltz, 
176 Pa. 513, 35 Atl. 218, 36 L. R. A. 
832, 53 Am. St. Rep. 686. 

Nor can the principle of marshaling 
of assets be applied to a case of this 
character. That doctrine, resting upon 
equitable principles, requires a creditor 
who has a lien on two funds in the 
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hands of the same debtor to make his 
debt out of that fund to which another 
creditor who has a lien on one of them 
only, cannot resort. Regardless of the 
condition of the account between the 
Keystone Company and appellant, the 
Keystone Company did not own the pro- 
ceeds that were attached in the hands 
of the First National Bank, and there- 
fore, they cannot be held to satisfy its 
debts. 

The trial was before the court with- 
out a jury and no propositions of law 
were presented. Appellees contend 
that appellant, by its failure to sub- 
mit proposition of law, has preserved 
no question for this court to review. 
All the evidence produced before the 
court was evidence on behalf of the in- 
tervening petitioner. 

As we have said, there is no con- 
troversy here as to the facts, and so 
appellant’s motion for a finding in its 
favor raised a question of law whether 
the evidence fairly tends to support the 
interplea. Where there is no contro- 
versy regarding the facts, the question 
whether these facts sustain the plain- 
tiff’s cause of action or defendant’s 
defense is a question of law. Babbitt 
v. Grand Trunk Western Railway Co., 
285 Ill. 267, 120 N. E. 803; Kee & 
Chapell Dairy Co. v. Pennsylvania Co., 
291 Ill. 248, 126 N. E. 179. 

The judgments of the Appellate 
Court and of the municipal court are 
reversed and judgment is entered here 
against the First National Bank of 
Chicago, garnishee, for $2,521 in favor 
of the Union National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, appellant, and for $698.65 in 
favor of Anderson & Gustafson, appel- 
lees. Costs will be taxed against ap- 
pellees. 

Reversed, with judgment here. 


aa 





Community Trusts 


Their Growth and Development in American Cities—Are 
Practical for Small Communities as Well as Large 


By Frank J. Parsons 


Vice-President United States Mortgage and Trust Co., New York 


[From an Address Before the New York State Bankers Association.] 


HE first Community Trust or 

Community Foundation was cre- 

ated in 1914 by Frederick H. 
Goff, president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, and in five years has grown 
from hardly more than an idea to a 
fund to which approximately $100,- 
000,000 has been given or bequeathed. 
Proof, surely, of its tremendous appeal 
to the benevolently inclined people of 
Cleveland. Indicative, also, of its event- 
ual adoption by all progressive cities 
throughout the country. 

Community trusts are now operative 
in over thirty cities of the United 
States and the plan is just as practical 
for small communities as for large 
cities. 

The Community Trust plan is a rec- 
ognition of two fundamental facts— 
first, the element of certain and constant 
change which is taking place in our 
social structure and in our viewpoint 
with respect to charity (I speak in the 
broad legal sense of the word) and— 
second, that the charitable problems of 
each generation can beter be solved 
by the best minds of these generations 
rather than through the medium of the 
dead hand of the past. 

To permanently endow an individual 
or an institution is, in the light of his- 


tory, a questionable and even dangerous - 


act. David Hume once said that the 
endowment of the Christian Church 
would be the surest means of be- 
numbing it and Elbert Hubbard gave 
it as his opinion that there were only 
three men then in the United States 
whom it would be safe to endow— 
Thomas A. Edison, Luther Burbank 
and Booker T. Washington. It is un- 
doubtedly true, however, that even 
these three splendid types would have 


done less effective work had they been 
relieved of the necessity for struggle 
and effort. 

For centuries it was regarded as an 
act of piety to create a foundation to 
build an alms-house, or to provide for 
the perpetual giving of alms to the poor 
of a parish. We now know that both 
tend to increase the evil sought to be 
corrected. 

As Judge Goff has said: ‘Many will 
be found who agree with Mr. Rocke- 
feller that money that comes without 
effort is seldom a benefit, and with Mr. 
Carnegie that we are trustees in a 
very real sense of the wealth we possess. 
There are many who fear to enrich 
their children unduly or to make them 
the prey of the fortune-hunter or the 
cunning and unscrupulous promoter.” 

To quote from a pamphlet recently 
published by the Philadelphia Founda- 
tion, “For the ordinary men, looking 
over the field of charity, the impression 
that first comes upon the mind is one 
of confusion, bewilderment and dis- 
appointment. He sees a vast mass of 
instrumentalities, public and private, 
individual and associate, incorporated 
and unincorporated, religious and non- 
religious, racial, national and interna- 
tional, solvent and insolvent, useful and 
ornamental, some living, some dying, 
some dead, over-lapping, competing, 
interfering, unorganized and _ unco- 
ordinated, and known to no one person 
in their entirety; and he sees in addi- 
tion voluntary societies endeavoring to 
organize order out of chaos. He sees 
in them all degress of efficiency and 
inefficiency, and he may even acquire 
a certain degree of disgust.” 

The endeavor to co-ordinate and 
humanize charity, however, has been 
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broadening and strengthening and I 
may mention especially several of 
the more modern instrumentalities which 
it has enlisted in its service. 

First, on the theoretical side, founda- 
tions engaged in the study of social 
problems, such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Carnegie Foundation, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, etc. 

Second, on the social side, settlements 
for improvement by social contact, as 
the neighborhood and college settle- 
ments. 

Third, on the administrative side, the 
charitable expansion of such agencies 
as the Board of Health, as, for example, 
the work of the District Nurses, the 
housing commissions, and similar bodies, 
whose objective is the public welfare; 
in which what was formerly charity is 
linked up with municipal function. 

Fourth, on the judicial side, the 
development of the auxiliary activities 
of municipal courts, medical, educa- 
tional and probationary. 

Fifth, and most recently of all, on 
the mechanical side of individual phi- 
lanthropy, the Community Trust or 
Foundation. 

You will observe that in all these 
instrumentalities the effort is to fit the 
function to the varying needs of life, 
to humanize, to democratize and to 
effect that adaptation of instrument to 
environment which is one of the defini- 
tions of life. 

None of these organizations are 
formed to carry out the petrified ideas 
of an earlier period. The effort of 
the Community Trust is to do this for 
individual bounty, to prevent the dead 
hand of the past from stifling the 
growth of the present and to afford a 
mechanism which shall be adaptable to 
changing conditions by allowing the 
objects of the charity to change with 
them. 

To the extent that trusts are created 
for the good of humanity, or made ulti- 
mately available for such use even if 
dedicated to special purposes at the out- 
set, it would make for greater efficiency 
and economy, for better security and 
abler management if the property con- 
stituting such trusts, were held and 
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administered as though constituting a 
single trust, with power to designate 
the use of income lodged in a com- 
petent and representative committee or 
board of trustees. 

The purpose of the community trusts 
thus far created, is to provide such 
administration and control. They might 
be defined as charitable trusts created 
and managed by the members of a com- 
munity for the benefit of the community. 
They permit of the use of income and 
principal under certain conditions, for 
every charitable and educational pur- 
pose which makes for the advancement 
of mankind, regardless of race, color 
or creed. For the most part they pro- 
vide that the trustee shall respect and 
be governed by any particular wishes 
that may be expressed by the donor as 
to the use to be made of the property 
given by him, but only insofar as the 
purpose indicated shall seem to the 
trustee under conditions as they may 
hereafter exist, wise and most widely 
beneficial, absolute discretion being 
vested in the trustee to determine with 
respect thereto. 

The practical questions, therefore, to 
be considered, are what is a Community 
Trust—what are its functions and in 
what way may it be hoped to correct 
some of the existing evils and _ short- 
comings in the charitable field? The 
Community Trust as outlined in the 
Resolution creating The New York 
Community Trust is described as “a 
plan which shall meet the changing 
needs of the times for charitable gifts, 
with flexibility in the power of distribu- 
tion, and which shall afford an oppor- 
tunity alike to persons of wealth and 
persons of moderate means to make 
their several gifts to different trustees 
of their own selection, to provide for 
the selection of beneficiaries of such 
gifts by impartial persons chosen for 
their knowledge of the educational, 
charitable or benevolent needs of the 
times; and further, to provide for the 
safeguarding of the permanent security 
of the principal of the gifts.” 

The principal elements in a Com- 
munity Trust are the banks and trust 
companies which act as trustees for the 
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conservation of the charitable gift and 
for its investment and reinvestment, a 
public Committee of Distribution con- 
sisting of eleven people chosen for 
their knowledge of charitable needs, 
and who, while not actually handling 
income, control and direct its distribu- 
tion, and a director who under the 
direction of the Committee of Distribu- 
tion and the trustees, has charge of 
the current and active affairs of the 
trust. 

It will be of interest, also, to con- 
sider briefly the difference between 
private foundations or trusts, and the 
Community Trust. The principal dif- 
ference lies in the fact that these private 
foundations represent usually the bene- 
factions of a single individual and have 
a self-appointed and self-perpetuating 
comuifittee of distribution. While this 
perhaps may be justified in the case 
of a man distributing his own wealth 
solely, it is not desirable in the case 
of an aggregate of gifts from many 
individuals and for the benefit of the 
community. These private foundations 
also sometimes have a fixed purpose, 
the funds being given on the theory 
that charitable needs do not change. 
This is not so, however, in some cases, 
the Rockefeller gift, for instance, im- 
posing no restrictions and making no 
suggestions as to how either interest or 
principal shall be used. A reading of 
history, moreover, and even a brief 
survey of the situation, will indicate 
that charitable needs are constantly 
changing. 

We are not as old a country as Eng- 
land and our charitable situation is not 
as bad as it is there. In that country 
some 40,000 foundations or trusts with 
fixed objects had been created in past 
centuries. The great majority became 
abortive, because the thing the donor 
had in mind one hundred or two hun- 
dred years before, no longer existed or 
became of no social value. The situa- 
tion became so serious that Parliament 
was called in special session and passed 
an Act which only now is endeavoring 
laboriously to get these funds back 
into live and useful current charities, 
an object which would have been 
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accomplished without waste, expense or 
unnecessary delay had the money been 
given through the Community Trust 
Plan. Young as we are, however, this 
country is by no means free from il- 
lustrations of the folly of making 
charitable gifts with fixed objects, as 
anyone familiar with the drawing of 
wills can testify. Benjamin Franklin, 
by many considered to be the wisest 
American, set aside a certain sum of 
money in his will which could be used 
only for the maintenance and benefit 
of a certain type of artisan numerous 
and worthy at that time, but which do 
not exist today, having been eliminated 
by changing social conditions, the in- 
troduction of machinery, etc. Wise in 
his own generation, Franklin failed 
when he tried to provide for the future. 

A large trust was recently created 
in Cleveland which provided for the 
use of income for all time for certain 
charitable institutions in designated 
amounts, regardless of whether they 
were worthily and efficiently operated. 
Another large trust provided for the 
distribution of income among certain 
hospitals in proportion to the number 
of patients cared for without regard to 
the character or cost of service. An 
audit made last year disclosed that one 
of the hospitals was operating at a per 
patient cost of about $1.60 per day, 
while at another the per patient cost 
was $4.50. Another trust created about 
six years ago provided that after the 
death of certain individual beneficiaries, 
the income of a very large estate should 
be devoted for all time to the beautify- 
ing of a cemetery. 

There is on deposit with a St. Louis 
trust company, the Mullanphey Fund 
of something like $3,000,000, given by 
a well-meaning but short-sighted Irish- 
man, who had had a hard time while 
a young man in crossing the great 
American desert and who left this fund 
to assist worthy fellow-Irishmen in 
their hazardous journeys across the 
desert. One can well imagine the dif- 
ficulty of wisely and _ intelligently 
spending the income from such a fund. 
I noticed very recently, under the will 
of a resident of New Jersey, a gift 
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of some $3,000,000 to found a home 
for worthy aged bachelors or widowers 
which while perhaps a welcome relief 
from the previous disposition to bully, 
decoy or tax such types into the wedded 
state, is most unlikely in the light of 
history to result in any particular good 
to the intended beneficiaries. 

As an illustration of the difficulties of 
determining whether a gift made with 
a fixed purpose would have the possi- 
bilities of enduring usefulness, we 
might consider the case of Panama 
some twenty-five years ago, where the 
charitably inclined might have desired 
to dedicate their gifts for establishing 
and maintaining hospitals for the cure 
of yellow fever, in ignorance of the 
fact later ascertained, that the real 
need was to provide funds with which 
to drain the swamps and spray the 
marshes with oil. If a gift of this sort 
had been made through the Community 
Trust, it would be entirely possible to 
respect the desire of the donor as to the 
general character of the work to be 
undertaken, but leaving its later man- 
ifestations to the care of the then Com- 
mittee of Distribution. 

We must believe in the future and 
realize that each generation is going 
to be at least as intelligent as our own 
and equally as honest, and we can bet- 
ter afford to trust its carefully selected 
representatives to distribute tne income 
from our charitable gifts wisely, than 
to attempt to visualize the necessities 
of the future. 

In The New York Community Trust 
it is felt that a distinct advance has 
been made over other cities in that, 
under reasonable restrictions, any in- 
stitution, state or national, having trust 
powers, by the adoption of the common 
resolution and declaration and_ the 
affirmative vote of the existing group. 
may become a trustee and receive be- 
quests for the trust. In this manner a 
broad basis of co-operation has been 
secured free from the business jealous- 
ies and rivalries which would have ob- 
tained if a single company had essayed 
to act as a trustee for the community. 

This provision for multiple trustee- 


ships has made necessary a Trustees’ 
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Committee, an internal arrangement 
composed of the president or some 
other executive officer for each company 
joining the group, to act in matters 
upon which the trustees have a vote. 

Another provision is that each 
trustee shall, at the beginning, have 
but one vote, irrespective of their size, 
but as gifts are made through them, 
they shall have an additional vote for 
each $10,000 of income available for the 
uses of the trust. In this manner each 
company receives such business as its 
standing and clientele entitles it to, and 
their voice in the management is de- 
pendent upon their contribution to the 
trust. 

Again,.in New York the Committee 
of Distribution consists of eleven mem- 
bers, five of which are appointed by 
the trustees and the remaining six by 
certain carefully selected public sources 
of appointment, as against five, the 
number most often selected, this by 
reason of the size and diversity of in- 
terests in New York. There is no 
interference with the business coming 
to each trustee, as each gift or bequest 
is vested under the terms of the Decla- 
ration, as an express trust with the 
legal title to it in the trustee. An in- 
teresting paragraph indicative of the 
spirit which it is hoped will prevail in 
the development of The New York 
Community Trust, states that the Dis- 
tribution Committee “shall, as a rule 
of action, as far as possible, carry on 
its investigation through _ existing 
agencies or through specially appointed 
temporary committees or agents and 
shall avoid bureaucracy and complicated 
machinery and consequent expense.” 

It is probable that a great majority 
of the community trusts, while assured 
of considerable sums in the future, will 
be obliged to commend themselves to 
the community by what is done with 
relatively small sums in the early stages 
of their development. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to move slowly 
and lay careful foundations. One of 
the wisest and most useful things to 
be done at the beginning in any city, 
is an appraisal of the social resources 
of the community. This was done in 
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Cleveland and elsewhere, and there are 
now available surveys along the lines 
of educational needs, recreational ac- 
tivities, ete. It should also be possible 
to secure funds in a quiet and orderly 
way for current worthy charities, which 
are now secured by “drives,” of which 
most wf us are pretty well tired, and 
to foster such charities in the same 
manner as the Permanent Charity Fund 
of Boston is doing in that city. 

If nothing is done, however, to 
remove the cause of poverty and crime, 
but only to take cace of the effects, 
little real progress is made, so that in 
any wise, well-regulated program it is 
necessary to take into consideration 
constructive and preventative measures, 
including recreation, playground activ- 
ities and research tending to make 
charity less necessary. 

It is planned that the advertising 
of the trust is to be of an educational 
nature and for the present, at least, put 
out by the trust rather than by the 
individual trustees, thus minimizing the 
expense and securing uniformity of 
treatment. 

The advantage to the community, the 
charities and to the donors of the Com- 
munity Trust plan may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The creation and development of 
a better community spirit and the 
carrying out of community purposes 
not otherwise possible. 

2. The preservation of the principal 
and the proper investment and reinvest- 
ment of the funds bequeathed by 
charitable donors through the security 
of the institutions acting as Trustees. 

3. The ability of the trust through 
its broad powers, without unreasonable 
delay and expense, to divert to live 
charities, funds left to an originally 
worthy but later obsolete philanthropy. 

1. The opportunity for men of small 
means with no direct descendants to 
make contributions to a common com- 
munity fund. 


5. The opportunity for men of large 
means after having cared for their own, 
to provide that a portion of their wealth 
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or the residuum of their estates after 
the death of individual beneficiaries, 


shall remain intact, the income to be 
used for community purposes. 


A matter of this sort must of course 
be considered by banking and trust 
company men from the standpoint of 
“Is there business in it for our institu- 
tions?” I believe there are tremendous 
possibilities for increased trust business, 
and also in stimulating the general 
trend toward corporate trusteeships. 
With proper publicity, the trust officers 
of the various institutions and attorneys 
generally fully advised, it is felt that 
with energy and enterprise on the part 
of each trustee, much benefit will ensue. 
It is certain that the possibilities under 
the Community Trust plan are vast and 
far-reaching. To translate these possi- 
bilities into business and public benefit 
will call for a thorough knowledge of 
the plan, on the part of trust officers, 
attorneys or other officials in each in- 
stitution a strong belief in its merits 
and personal zeal in advocating them. 

I also believe that the business side 
of it, the selfish side of it, must be 
subordinated, and that we should act 
with donors, in our advertising and in 
our own minds from the standpoint of 
a great Community Trust, for the bene- 
fits that will be derived by the charities 
and the community. We as trust com- 
pany men and bank men are certain to 
receive our reward, because every gift 
means a trusteeship. The business end 
will take care of itself. This movement 
in time will bring the trust companies 
and banks in more direct touch with 
charities and give a wider knowledge 
and broader sympathy than most of 
us possess today. 

As has been well said, “the Commu- 
nity Trust can afford to wait; it is for 
all time; it has no pressing demands; 
it can gather up bequests and donations 
as and when donors desire to give them 
and translate them into practical, 
helpful assistance for that portion of 
the community which at the moment 
stands most in need of help.” Time 
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will be required to determine the value 
and usefulness of community trusts. I 
am certain they will be found helpful 
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in avoiding the evil effects of the ‘““Dead 
Hand” and in stimulating and safe- 
guarding gifts to charity. 
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Bankers Successfully Use Business Methods 
in Building up a Sunday School Class 


By Frank H. Williams 


N Fort Wayne, Indiana, C. H. Wor- 
den and O. N. Heaton are deeply 
interested in the success of the 

Men’s Bible Class of the First Presby- 
terian Church of that city—the first as 
president of the class and the second 
as class leader—and in their efforts to 
build up attendance and increase in- 
terest in the organization they have suc- 
cessfully adapted to their Sunday school 
work the business methods they daily 
use in their banking institutions. Mr. 
Worden, it might be added, is the presi- 
dent of the First and Hamilton National 
Bank, the largest financial institution in 
the state outside of Indianapolis, and is 
a former president of the Indiana State 
Bankers Associati: n; while Mr. Heaton 
is the president o, the Citizens’ Trust 
Company, of Fort ‘Wayne. 

The business plati adopted by these 
two bankers for the building up of the 
class has been the use of a direct mail 
advertising campaign. The exact plan 
pursued is this: 

A mailing list has been prepared of 
all class members and of all men in the 
church and in the community who, be- 
cause of their associations and inclina- 
tions, should be members of the organ- 
ization. On Friday of each week the 
little printing plant which is a part of 
the First National Bank’s office equip- 
ment prints a bulletin prepared by 
the bankers. A copy of this bulletin is 
mailed to each man on the list, and, of 
course, reaches him on Saturday of each 
week, at a time when the appeal to him 


to come to the class on Sunday will 
have its greatest force. 

So far during the months that this 
plan has been in force, not a single 
week has been missed in sending out 
the bulletins, and during these months 
the attendance at the class has grown 
until it is now one of the largest organ- 
izations of its kind in the state, and the 
interest has increased until it is the 
liveliest sort of a gathering every Sun- 
day morning. There is no question but 
what this adoption of strict business 
methods to a proposition altogether 
apart from business has met with dis- 
tinct success, and in it would seem to 
lie suggestions for other bankers and 
individuals who are wrestling with prob- 
lems the same or similar to that of 
building up a Sunday school class. 

It is interesting to read some of the 
bulletins sent out each week. Here is 
a typical one: 


“WORK. 


“Today’s production is twenty per 
cent. less than it was a year ago. 

“This statement was made by a prom- 
inent mine operator at Pittsburgh re- 
cently. On every hand we find empha- 
sis given to the fact that production is 
falling off. 

“The slogan for the great mass seems 
to be: ‘A large remuneration for a modi- 
cum of effort.’ 

“Perhaps the laborers should not 
alone be blamed. In the present crisis 
of readjustment the employer has a re- 
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sponsibility which he must meet 
squarely. 

“The strength of his influence will 
be greatly enhanced if the sincerity of 
his Christianity is unmistakable. His 
explanation of the necessity and dignity 
of work takes on incontrovertible mean- 
ingfulness when based on the words of 
Him Who commanded all to earn their 
sustenance through honest effort. 

“The study of the great principles of 
Christianity is the purpose which brings 
together each Sunday in ever-increasing 
numbers the members of our Bible Class. 

“May we not ask each member to go 
into No Man’s Land and ask some new 
man to meet with us next Sunday? 

“We earnestly entreat you to be with 
us Sunday morning. 


“THE MEN’S BIBLE CLASS, 
First Presbyterian Church.” 


Here is another sample of these bul- 
letins, this one containing a sales punch 
which should surely go far toward “sell- 
ing” the class to every man who reads 
it: 


“A PRIVILEGE AND A PLEAS- 
URE. 


“The janitor of Henry James’ flat 
was interviewed shortly after the death 
of that great writer. The servant said 
he did not know Mr. James was a 
writer, although he seemed to be a re- 
spectable old man. 

“The crowds everywhere think the 
Bible quite ‘respectable.’ A compara- 
tively few appreciate the golden rich- 
ness found in the Written Word—in the 
incomparable literature, if you please, 
of the Testaments. 

“To study the Bible may be a duty. 
Certainly it is necessary, if one would 
more effectively vitalize his spiritual 
life. But to study and discuss the Bible 
with those men who constitute the Men’s 
Bible Class should be both a pleasure 
and a privilege. Attending this class 
each Sunday at 10 o'clock is a group 
of men sincere, interested, intellectual. 
There is real inspiration through the 
co-operation and association of active 
minds. 
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“That is why we find justification for 
the pride we take in the strength and 
service of our class. That is why it is 
infinitely better for you to attend this 
class than to study the Bible at home. 

“Today is forever putting yesterday 
on trial. We want you to keep up your 
interest and bring new members with 
you each Sunday. 


“THE MEN’S BIBLE CLASS, 
First Presbyterian Church.” 


Here’s another, with a logical, busi- 
ness man’s direct appeal, convincing 
argument: 


“KNOW THE ROAD AHEAD. 


“Orders moving entire armies during 
the war were written in terms of well 
defined maps. To move their soldiers 
safely and expeditiously, commanding 
officers had to know how to read mili- 
tary maps. Ignorance on this point 
might involve the loss of thousands of 
lives. A definite knowledge of the route 
to be followed was all-important. 

“The peoples of the human race have 
steered through many a vale of tears. ° 
Oftentimes they steered blindly, know- 
ing not why they wept. They made no 
surveys and constructed no maps. Why 
they were on earth and what they were 
doing were obscure points in their 
minds. 

“Today men and women are groping 
rather wildly in a vale of materialism. 
To avoid the shipwreck of faith, there 
must be a clear understanding of the 
path to be traversed. 

“The Bible alone is able to give us 
a satisfying basis for the spiritual ex- 
pression of our lives. It is a map, if 
you please, which Christian leaders 
must know, if they are going to orient 
themselves to the truth spiritual North. 

“This class, devoted to the study of 
a Generalship than which there is no 
greater, urges you to bring at least one 
new associate with you Sunday. 

“It is an especially good time to 
bring the objects and aims of the Men’s 
Bible Class to ALL THE MEN of the 
First Presbyterian Church, and give 
them an opportunity to help carry out 
these aims. 
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“THE MEN’S BIBLE 


First Presbyterian Church.” 


CLASS, 


Interesting, isn’t it? 
And doesn’t that indicate that bankers 
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who have interests outside of strict busi- 
ness in which they are interested can 
apply to these the business methods 
which they use with success in their 
daily work? 


ay 


A Safe Deposit Moral 


The Story of a Wise Man Who at the Last Became Foolish 


By L. J. Morgan 


Advertising Manager, First National Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 


[This story with a moral first ap- 
peared as an advertising pamphlet for 
the safe deposit vaults of Mr. Morgan’s 
bank. | 


NCE there was a man who believed 
in work. 

He had saved a few hundred dollars 
‘from the wreck which the “H. C. L.” 
had made of his income, or salary, or 
whatever the money which a man re- 
ceives for his labor is called. 

And one day he said to himself: 


“Man, vou worked hard for this 
money, what are you going to do with 
it? 

“Shall you spend it for luxuries and 
thus increase the profits of the profi- 
teers? 

“Or shall vou go broke in one wild 
orgy of riotous living?” 


Being possessed of wisdom above the 
average, he did neither, but one day he 
hied himself to the office of the “Bond 
Merchant.” 

And there he was careful, Oh! so 
verv careful to select only the safest 
and giltest of gilt edged bonds. 

And having drawn his check on the 
bank which held his surplus cash, he 
handed it to the “Bond Merchant” and 
received in exchange his purchase. 
which, as he thrust it into his pocket, 
gave a crackling sound exceedingly 
pleasant to the ear. 


Then he went forth into the busy 
streets of the city and wended his way 
homeward, where with prideful bearing 
he made talk with his good wife 


Thus: 


“See what I have done. I have taken 
our savings, which have reposed in the 
bank for these many months, and have 
converted them into six per cent. in- 
terest bearing bonds. 

“IT shall continue to deposit to my 
savings account. 

“Soon I’ll have enough to buy more 
of these gilt edged beauties. 

“If I keep this up, what a pleasure 
it will be in mv old age to nurse a thumb 

—sore from clipping coupons !” 


Speaking these words of wisdom, the 
man sat himself down and inhaled the 
delightful odors emanating from the 
kitchen, for the evening meal was al- 
most ready to be served. 

But his good wife, though dulv im- 
pressed and full of pride for her lord’s 
achievement. was mindful of the neces- 
sity of keeping safely that which they 
had worked so hard to obtain. 

So she ventured a suggestion, which 
the wisdom most foolishly 
spurned. 


“Man,” said “these 
the fruits of our labors; it behooves us 
to keep them safely. 

“Tet us take them and the deed to 


man of 


she, bonds are 
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our home, our fire and life insurance 
policies, and the rest of our papers; 
let us go into the city where I am told 
there is a place of strength in which 
those of wealth place even their jewels 
of great price, and where such as these 
may be safely kept. 

“There for a small sum we will rent 
a box and place in it these documents 
which are of such exceeding great value 
to us. Then behind massive steel doors 
and walls they will be safe from fire 
and thieves, and we can rest in peace.” 


But the man became angered. 


“Foolish woman,” he shouted, “why 
should I pay good money to have a few 


papers kept in safety? 
cannot do this myself? 

“Nay! Nay! What I make I am able 
to keep.” 


Think you I 


So the man placed the bonds, along 
with the deed to their home, their fire 
and life insurance policies and the rest 
of their papers, in a tin box which, be- 
ing carefully locked, he hid under the 
bed. 

And the next night burglars came and 
cleaned them out. 

Moral: 


The man who acquires property is 
wise, but becomes foolish if he neglects 
to safeguard it properly. 


Proverbs of a Paying Teller 


E that is short changed returneth 
again, but the one with the extra 
ten tarrieth not. 

The customer laveth wait and the 
messenger lurketh privily to destroy 
thee without cause, but a good endorse- 
ment is a strong tower. 

Seest thou thy neighbor diligent in 
checking over his dav’s work? Say not, 
“Hast thou a difference?” Even a fool 
when he holdeth his peace is counted 
Mayhap he practiseth penman- 
ship or seeketh some reason why his 
salary has been raised. 

As a man that taketh away thy gar- 
ment in winter, so is he that singeth 
songs when thou hast a difference. 

I had rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of the Lord than count the col- 
lections therefrom on Monday. 

The Treasury sendeth new currency 
and the clerk cutteth it asunder, but the 
naughty person winketh with his eyes 
and sayeth, “Aha, Aha, thou art making 


wise. 


money fast.” Of the surety, one gen- 
eration passeth away and another gen- 
eration cometh, but that joke abideth 
forever. 

This have I observed: one man hideth 
his money in his bosom, and another 
putteth it in his trousers pocket, but the 
stout woman hath them skinned to death 
for a safe place. 

My son, put not thy trust in per- 
fume. Follow hard after her if thou 
wilt, but look up her check first. 

Hearest thou one that sayeth: “Lo, 
this is done in the East,” or “Lo, it 
was never on this wise in the East.” 
Pass not nigh unto him, for a hayseed 
lurketh in his hair, neither hath he at 
any time been a day’s journey from his 
own dunghill. 

Seest thou a man getting a check book 
for his wife? Jest not with him, lest 
he tell you that hoary one regarding 
her overdraft and all the stubs she had 
remaining.—The Ambassador. 





A ‘‘Get Acquainted’’ Counter 


Why Information Desk is Central Feature of the Main Floor Plan 


"THERE is no chance for a touch of 
“aloofness” in the modern offices 
of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company of Providence, R. I. That 
venerable but unmourned banking tra- 
dition has been replaced by something 
more neighborly and at the same time 
more consistent with true financial ser- 
vice. It was in accord with the spirit 
of “friendly business” that this com- 
pany, in planning its new quarters, es- 
tablished an inviting information desk 
as the central feature of the main floor. 
Today, the stranger entering the 
banking rooms has no occasion for an 
instant’s doubt where to turn to begin 
his dealings with the company. Direct- 
ly in front of him he finds opportunity 
for prompt and cordial answers to his 
questions. And from this desk he is put 
in immediate touch with the department 
that is adapted to meet his wants. 

It is more than an ordinary informa- 
tion desk. It is in reality the company’s 
“get acquainted” counter. 

The location and architectural atten- 
tion given to it are indications of the 
importance it holds in the minds of the 
officers. Exactly between the two en- 
trances, its marble balustrade harmon- 
izes perfectly with the renaissance ar- 
chitecture of the room, of which it was 
designed to be an integral part. 

Here the information clerk, Stanley 
C. Johnson, is accessible to all, and is 
the first representative of the company 
with whom hundreds of new customers 
are coming in contact, and to whom, it 
may be added, many old customers are 
learning to turn for quickly available 
information. 

His work covers a range that reveals 
how intimate a part financial opera- 
tions play in almost every phase of the 
affairs of modern life. He is called 
upon not merely to furnish directions, 
which, perhaps, one of the uniformed 
attendants at the door could give as 
well, but to learn the special wants of 

newcomers and put them in prompt and 
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friendly touch with the departments 
whose specialized services their needs 
require. 

Mr. Johnson’s banking experience 
has covered a period of over seventeen 
years, during which time he has be- 
come familiar with the operations of 
nearly every phase of a trust company’s 
operations. He was with the Ameri- 
can National Bank when, in 1906, that 
institution was consolidated with the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
and served in the bookkeeping, state- 
ment and new account divisions until 
last October, when the information desk 
was established in temporary quarters. 
Since then many compliments have come 
to him for the skill and resourcefulness 
with which he has organized this new 
service. 

The subjects with which he is called 
upon to deal are apparently as varied 
as the uses to which dollars may be 
put. In the day’s list come such ques- 
tions as: 


“Where can I cash War Savings 
Stamps?” 

“What is the personal income tax rate 
for the current year?” 

“How many revenue stamps must I 
put on this mortgage?” 

“Can I borrow money on a note with 
an endorser instead of collateral?” 

“Can I deposit here a tenant’s bond 
for payment of rent while I am out of 
the city?” 

“How do I appoint the Hospital 
Trust Company as executor of my will, 
and may I file the will with the com- 
pany?” 

“Where shall I go to open an account 
here?” 

This latter question finds Mr. John- 
son very much “at home,” for opening 
new accounts is one of the functions of 
the desk. All the details, including 
identification, may be arranged with 
him. 

At the desk are city directories, city 
and state manuals, tax lists, time-tables 
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and various documents to facilitate the 
prompt answering of general inquiries, 
as well as booklets concerning the com- 
pany’s services, for distribution. Copies 
of the current issues of The Netopian 
are also to be obtained there, and in- 
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Opportunity is sometimes afforded, 
also, to render services by no means 
directly connected with banking, as 
when the information clerk was recently 
able to assist one of the customers of 
the company, a woman unused to dis- 


if 


Information Booth in centre of Banking Room, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 


formation in regard to the architecture 
and dimensions of the new building is 
given in response to many questions 
each day. 

Frequent inquiries at this season con- 
cern foreign exchange, the securing of 
letters of credit or A. B. A. cheques, 
and financial arrangements for summer 
tours. Traveling salesmen seeking local 
business directions find here a con- 
venient source of information, and a 
recent letter from a western manufac- 
turing concern cordially thanks the 
company for services rendered to its 
representative on a Providence visit. 


tant travel, to hasten arrangements for 
a long trip she was called upon to make. 

In many cases it has been found that 
inquiries concerning certain specific 
problems have led to explanations of 
forms of the company’s many varied 
services of which the applicant was en- 
tirely ignorant, yet which proved to be 
the exact thing needed to fit his desires. 

In these and many other ways the 
“get acquainted” counter is demonstrat- 
ing its unique value to friends and cus- 
tomers of the company. 

—From The Netopian. 
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Observations o> an Outsider 


A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


HERE’S a bank I visit frequently 
that makes a point of keeping 
clean pens and clean blotters on 

its customers’ desks in the lobby. To 
be sure, it’s a small matter, but it struck 
me as just one of the little refinements 
of service that made that bank attrac- 


tive. 
& 


Speaking of service, there is a new 
bank that rather overdoes it a bit. Its 
officers have read so much about how to 
give the glad hand to customers that 
they rather overwhelm one and make 
you feel that they make a business out 
of their courtesy instead of making an 
offer of ordinary business courtesy. It’s 
like getting an overdose of sweets, and 
even savors a bit of the old “puller-in” 
of the old-time clothing stores on the 


Bowery. 
@ 


Massachusetts is having a merry war 
of rates, as evidenced by the advertise- 
ments of the different savings institu- 
tions spread over the front pages of 
the newspapers. It’s a merry scrap, in 
which the depositing public is benefit- 
ing, the newspapers are benefiting and 
the banks are getting closer to the pub- 
lic than they have ever been in their 
lives. Some of the banks that have been 
outdistanced in the matter of rates of 
interest are cleverly making use of ad- 
vertising to offset the higher rate of a 
rival institution by an offer of service, 
an assurance of security and a reputa- 
tion for sound, conservative judgment 
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in handling its depositors’ funds. I’m 
just an Outsider, so I say: “May the 
scrap go on, for it is a scrap in which 
everyone will win, even the innocent 
bystander, and that’s unusual.” 


& 


They tell me that banks have had to 
ask many of their customers to shorten 
up their loans. Some banks have done 
it in such a way as to antagonize the 
borrower, while others have made the 
borrower feel that he was playing an im- 
portant part in a sound reconstruction 
policy, and that the bank was a well 
managed, friendly institution. It’s all 
in the method. 

& 


I was waiting in line at a paving 
teller’s window the other day. The 
man ahead of me asked for some new 
fifty-dollar bills. The teller said: “I’m 
awfully sorry, but I haven’t one in the 
place—but wait a minute’’—and he dug 
down through several piles of bills that 
had been sorted, bundled and labeled, 
until he found the required number of 
“nearly new” bills, and the customer 
went away fully satisfied. Good service. 


& 


I saw a young boy go into a bank 
the other day to deposit a small gold- 
piece in the savings department. The 
clerk back of the counter greeted him, 
made some pleasant remark about the 
boy “getting started along the right 
track,” added some interest that was 
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due, and pointed out in boy-language 
how his deposits had been working for 
him while he played, and that boy left 
the bank with his head up and a look 
on his face that showed that the friend- 
ly talk of “one feller to another” had 
made a lasting impression. 


& 


Lots of banks have a sign in their 
windows, ‘““Member of Federal Reserve 
System.” It’s a safe bet that to four 
out of ten average depositors this sign 
has no meaning or significance. They 
don’t know that the Federal Reserve 
System is the great stabilizing influ- 
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ence in these troublesome times of re- 
construction; they don’t know how, in- 
directly, the Federal Banking System 
is an asset to them. In fact, there are 
a lot of things that they don’t know 
about it, for they don’t all read the 
financial papers and reports that the 
bankers themselves do. I’m not a 
banker, just an Outsider, but I have 
bumped into a lot of mighty interesting 
facts about the Federal Banking Sys- 
tem and feel sure that a lot of other 
outsiders would be as interested as I 
am if the banks would just make it a 
point to see that every depositor knew 
just what that sign in the front window 
meant. 


We 


The Woman Depositor—A New Factor 
in Banking 


By Neil McNeff 


OMEN are rapidly becoming ac- 

customed to their new freedom. 
One of the evidences of the broadening 
of their interests is particularly noticed 
in the banking world. 

The increasing number of accounts 
opened by women, both in the savings 
and checking departments, has been a 
matter of wide comment by bankers all 
over the United States. It is this move- 
ment that makes the woman a factor in 
bank building and planning, declares 
H. T. Underwood, president of the 
Underwood Contracting Corporation of 
New Orleans, specialists in bank con- 
struction and equipment. 

The bank officer who desires to make 
his institution of real value to the com- 
munity and who seeks to promote the 
efficiency of his organization, increase 
the facilities for serving his customers 
and gain in prestige in providing new 
quarters for the bank, will fail to reap 
the maximum results of this important 
step if he does not give adequate space 


and thought to the part that women 
play in modern banking, says Mr. Un- 
derwood. 

The so-called “stocking room” which 
was the first concession of our bankers 
to the interests of their women deposi- 
tors called forth much humorous com- 
ment. Conservative bankers, fearing 
ridicule, were reluctant to add _ this 
“room of mystery” to their institution, 
and the very women whose need for 
such service called for this department 
hesitated to avail themselves of its fa- 
cilities for privacy. 

But the real need for a department 
of service for women was greater than 
the temporary attention called to this 
innovation and gradually the movement 
spread until today the bank which does 
not provide special facilities of some 
kind for its women customers has just 
cause for hesitating to apply the term 
“modern” to its service. 

The crude “stocking room,” often no 
more than a curtained space in one 


’ 
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corner of the bank lobby, has grown 
into a well-furnished room, sometimes 
a suite, many times with a maid and a 
woman with title of assistant cashier 
assigned to the duties of advising women 
on banking affairs. Telephones, desks, 
tasteful stationery and writing materials 
are provided. Easy chairs and charm- 
ing draperies form a part of the fur- 
nishing. So, instead of hesitating to 
become conspicuous in a busy bank, the 
modern woman finds that these facilities 
dignify her and form an expression of a 
recognition of her growing importance 
in banking. 

In the modern bank building, Mr. 
Underwood maintains that consideration 
of the woman should enter even before 
plans are drawn. Not only in the 
space set aside for her particular use, 
for the special window in the counter- 
screen at which she may deposit or 
withdraw her funds, nor the rest room, 
but in the entire bank proper, should 
there be a blending of the feminine 
atmosphere with what for centuries, 
has been regarded as strictly a mascu- 
line institution. 

Beauty in architecture makes a con- 
scious appeal to women. To men the 
appeal is more unconscious, more in the 
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atmosphere that is created than in the 
thing itself. A man enters a room and 
that room either appeals to him or not; 
he seldom stops to analyze why it ap- 
peals and what particular objects at- 
tract him. To him the room is a whole 
and stands or falls an entirety. To 
women the appeal is a conscious one. 
She notices each arrangement, each cor- 
ner, the walls, even the floors, and 
judges each separately—and then 
judges the room as a whole. 

The bank structure, the interior deco- 
rations and furnishings come in for 
a much more critical examination, and 
on her verdict rests the whole appeal 
of the bank to her particular needs. 
The new banks being built in the South 
by the Underwood Contracting Corpo- 
ration are giving adequate attention to 
the beauty of their quarters as well 
as providing the facilities which pro- 
mote comfort and efficiency for their 
women patrons. 

That there is a real dollars and 
cents return from this policy has been 
shown, points out Mr. Underwood, by 
innumerable financial institutions, both 
in large centers and smaller towns, as 
indicated by the increasing list of wo- 
men depositors. 
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Banking Fiblicity 


Special Seetien of The Bankers Magazine 


SEPTEMBER 1920 


Some Recent Bank Ads That Got Close 


to People 
By RUSSELL E. SMITH 


(With reproductions of the ads mentioned tn the copy) 


Bankers all over the country 
where I have recently traveled 
seem to be making an effort to 
get away from the stilted, con- 
servative methods of ancient 
bank advertising, as evidenced 
by various good bank advertis- 
ing copy seen in newspapers 
around the country. 

They betray an interesting 
knowledge of the things that 
may deter many a person from 
opening a checking or savings 
account, because of the unneces- 
sary mystery that has hereto- 
fore surrounded a bank. 

For an example, look at the 
copy in this Denver bank ad- 
vertisement, wherein Edwin M. 
Posworth & Co. address the 
stockman and rancher who, far 
out on the plains, may want to 
know something about interest. 

Then take a look at this ad- 
vertisement run by the U. S. 
Trust Company of Terre Haute, 
Ind., where they appeal to the 
well-known saying about the 
boys of the U. S. A. and ap- 
peals to the habit of thrift for 
him. 

The Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago delicately 
hints at the idea that thrift is 
a good idea by drawings of the 
busy and saving squirrel, who 
with the ant, lays up for the 
proverbial rainy day. 

With appropriate and well- 
executed illustration this idea is 
appealing and helps a good deal 
in planting the thrift movement 
in minds of newspaper readers 
of Chicago. It also shows how 
the animal is looked out for 
by both nature and _ instinct 


whereas the human being must 
look out for himself, and can 
best do so by saving for the 
storms of winter and hard 
times. 

Denver has a bank, the Home 
Savings and Trust Company, 
which lays great stress on the 
approachableness of its officers, 
making it easy for the customer 
to ask for aid in various mat- 
ters in which he is interested 
and needs help. It plays upon 
the well-known feeling of awe 
that surrounds most bank presi- 
dents and calls on the public 


to get closer to them and do 
business. “The easiest man to 
see is the president,” is their 
slogan. 

A business counsellor is what 
the First National Bank in St. 
Louis wants to be to St. Louis- 
ans according to the latest copy 
as used in local papers. They 
tell interestingly of what they 
can do for business men as 
advisors in business matters, 
and how they can counsel them 
in their affairs when they need 
it, just another example of the 
service that bankers are anxious. 
to render depositors. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Trust 
and Savings Co. is appealing to 
another class of person, the 
families whose income, when the 
head of the family dies, will be 

(Continued on page 407) 
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CONCENTRATE! _ 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
ow Any Bask im Denver Having a Savings Department 


— 
| 





THRIET , 
Wal Be Glad tw Help You Start a Savings Account we 





See page 407 for a description of this advertisement 
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Banking Publicity 


Monthly Publicity Section 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


SEPTEMBER 1920 


HE Banking Publicity 
Section of Tue Bank- 
ers Macazine takes this 
opportunity of extending a 
word of welcome to its new 
contemporary “Financial 
Advertising,” the first num- 
ber of which has recently 
appeared. This new journal 
will be devoted exclusively to 
financial publicity, as the 
name indicates and is pub- 
lished by Frank Wilson, 
advertising manager of the 
Scandinavian American 
Bank of Tacoma. Mr. Wil- 
son, who has a wide experi- 
ence in financial publicity, 
has been working on this 
project for nearly a year 
and the first appearance of 
the publication is the cul- 
mination of much careful 
thought and study. 


& 


A BANK need have no hesi- 
tancy about soliciting an 
account from a_ business 
house which already has an 
account in another bank, 
because many business men 
believe that it is a good plan 
to establish and maintain 
two good banking connec- 
tions, dividing bankable 
funds between the two insti- 
tutions on the principle that 
a little competition on the 
part of the banks is not a 
bad thing for the customer. 


& 


ir 1s frequently possible to 
get ideas for bank advertise- 
conversations 


ments from 


with business men or others. 
For instance, a recent con- 
versation with a manufac- 
turing jeweler brought out 
the fact that about $400 
worth of gold and platinum 
had been salvaged from the 
floor sweepings of his fac- 
tory in a period of six 
months. This makes a good 
text for a savings advertise- 
ment, calling attention to the 
unsuspected leaks and over- 
looked opportunities for 
saving which a close scrutiny 
will reveal to most individu- 
als in their own experience. 


& 


Amone the things which a 
bank could very well em- 
phasize in its advertising at 
the present time are securi- 
ties, service, counsel, co- 
operation and _ friendliness. 
These topics and their sub- 
divisions cover practically 
the entire field of bank 
advertising. 


& 


To atu writers of bank ad- 
vertising, we commend an 
article which appeared in the 
American Magazine of May, 
1920. It was written by 
Fred C. Kelly and was en- 
titled “Which Words Do 
You Use Most?” It con- 
tained the results of a 
study of a large number of 
and other letters, 
total of one 
words, 


business 
containing a 
hundred thousand 
and the article contains a 
list of the five hundred com- 
monest words. Of this total 
there were two thousand 
different words, but 

all these, some were 
only twenty-five times in all 
these one hundred thousand 
words. This is strong proof 
that the vocabulary used by 
the average person is a very 


among 
used 
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small one. It is notable that 
practically all of these five 
hundred words are short. 
every-day, easily understood 
words. A word to the wise 


is sufficient. 
FO) 


Tue exchange of advertising 
matter among banks and 
bankers is increasingly com- 
mon. One of the sections 
of the American Bankers 
Association is asking its 
members to send it proofs, 
clippings or typewritten 
copies of advertisements; 
copies of letters inviting 
business, and copies of book- 
lets or other printed matter 
used for advertising pur- 
poses. There are a number 
of other exchanges such as 
that conducted by this maga- 
zine, but, after all, the in- 
dividual bank or individual 
advertising manager must 
work out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling as 
far as the advertising of his 
own institution is concerned. 


& 
BANKING-BY-MAIL 


“Printers INK” in a_ recent 
issue takes occasion to point 
out the possibilities of the 
extension of the banking-by- 
mail idea as a means for gath- 
ering together the accumulated 
savings of the nation and for 
reaching the small investor that 
cannot wel] be reached in any 
other way. It says in part: 


The advantage to the bank, to 
the depositor, to the eeonomic 
health of the community and 
the wealth of the nation would 
seem almost too apparent to 
require mention. The accessibil- 
ity of the savings bank is a 

against extravagance. 
necessity for visiting a 
bank in person has lost the 
bank many a deposit, and the 
depositor many savings Mak- 
ing it easy to put money in the 
bank, at any time of the day 
or night, in any amount with- 
out the necessity of making a 
special trip to the bank will 
coax money out of the vockets 
of thousands of people who 





THE 


might otherwise spend _ that 
mey foolishly. 
Banking by mail eliminates 
time and distance. It enlarges 
, bank’s territory. The bank 
has mail to deal with instead 
f{ waiting depositors, and the 
jepositor takes his own time 
) prepare and mail his deposit. 
sales of chewing gum 
less than what they 
was advertised less 
1 1 and continuously. 
Advertising has put it on sale 
j every store everywhere. 
Ranking by mail puts a savings 
bank in every letter box. 
Banking by mail is as yet but 
dimly understood by the man 
m the street. He needs to be 
told what it is, how to do it, 
what its advantages are to him, 
nd how he can learn more 
about it. The bank’s advertis- 
ing must be educational. It 
must explain how money is de- 
posited by mail and how it is 
withdrawn, and all other details 
connected with the transaction. 
The sivings banks are con- 
fronted with an unusual oppor- 
tunity to employ advertising to 
increase their deposits, multiplv 
their depositors, encourage thrift 
in the nation and _ facilitate 
business by the accumulation of 
larger capital for investment 


purposes. 
& 


COURTESY BACKS UP 
ADVERTISING 


Some of the ideas on courtesy 
published in the Cleveland 
Trust Company’s house organ, 
“You” are excellent on account 
of their bearing upon the ef- 
fectiveness of advertising. That 
is, courtesy to customers 
strongly back up the advertis- 
ing. 

A few of the points brought 
out are as follows: 


1. Recognition. Nothing makes 
a customer feel easier and 
more at home than the immedi- 
ate and courteous recognition of 
his presence. You may be very 
busy, when some one steps up 
to your window, but no matter 
how busy you are, true courtesy 
dictates that you shall immedi- 
ately recognize the presence of 
your customer by a nod or a 
smile or a spoken greeting, fol- 
lowed by some statement as to 
when you can give him atten- 
tion: if there is a line at the 
Window, you can keep every- 
body in sight in good order by 


showing them the kind of ree- 


ognition that means that you 
Will take care of them as soon 
S possible. 
The committee puts the prin- 
Ple of Recognition first be- 
t is the first point of 
nd applies with equal 
the opening of every 
ransaction with the 
very window, at every 
tinwed on paae 408 
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Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 











EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


DWIN BIRD WILSON, of New York, one of the 

leaders in his line of work, began his bank adver- 

tising career in 1903, as advertising manager for 
the Real Estate Trust Company, of Pittsburgh. He 
was one of the organizers of the Bankers Ad Asso- 
ciation, of Pittsburgh, later becoming its president. 
This organization grew to be the Bankers Club of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Wilson came to New York City in 1909 to or- 
ganize and become manager of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Bankers Trust Company, giving special 
attention to the promotion of the American Bankers 
Association Travelers’ Cheques system launched in 
that year. 

After seven years experience at the Bankers Trust 
Company, handling all advertising of the company and 
organizing its New Business Department, he began 
business in association with other bank and advertis- 
ing men as Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 

This agency, of which Mr. Wilson is president, has 
grown, requiring removal three times to larger 
quarters in New York City and the opening of a 
Chicago branch. The concern now directs the adver- 
tising of many banking institutions, large and small, 
throughout North America. It is said that the aggre- 
gate resources of the clients of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., now approach the $3,000,000,000-mark. Up to the 
present time the agency has specialized on individual 
advertising service for banks, but a syndicated service 
prepared by the agency is about to be announced. This 
additional service will bring the Wilson talent to 
smaller banks throughout the country which have not 
been able to avail themselves of the individual service 
of the company. 

Mr. Wilson is one of the governors of the New York 
Council of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. He is a graduate of Princeton University 
and also holds a degree of M.A. from that institution. 
He is a member of the Bankers Club of America, City 
Club of New York, Wet Side Tennis Club and Flush- 
ing Country Club. 
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YOU LEARNED TO SAVE 





and economuze for home and country 


| | 2. ' a3 dunng the war 
Why Save Money Now é ih 


Greene 1008 





Why not continue to seve and econ 
omuze to build a home of your own? 
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Chips of The cont Hard to get? Pechaps’ But every 


thing worth having 1s hard to get 
Qosrs Ki ins. calls them 
pry one pln es his own 
w om tank. With ample re- 
serves they can face a weeks 
travel across the arid wastes 
What is YOUR veserve agaur ust 
a or of want? 
The Saw ings s Habit es a Good Habit 
This Bank will help you cultivate t 
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UST ano Sav 


‘. _ | ; What Will They 
Do With It? 


CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 
8 West Wasbierion Stree: 
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Face to Face 
With Your Banker 


Can you go into your t 

all the president by h t 

and tell him what you want 
Whether you are a large depositor 
© a little fellow financially, has be 
shown enough interest in you to 
get acquainted and 

ease when you talk tc 











eS — 
ere’s along, Wink thea 


Narre gives the squirrel a 
heavy winter coat. Instinct 





The 


Don't you like to feal when you 


your worth, and don’t you 

have him treat you with the same 
ourtesy that you get from people 
who know you’ 

We feel that we are selling banking 
service, and if you come in to buy 
you are entitled to the best we 
have. ‘The better we know you 
the better we can serve you 

That is why you see the office. of 
this bank mingling with customers 
and getting acquainted 

“The easiest man to see is the 
president 


Home Savings and 
rust Company 
‘Deneer’ Bonk’ 


Seventeenth and Champa 
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On the Ranch 





Edwin Mm. M.Bosworth &Ca 


0 Pom Patina baa Bit {| 
Mas 2530 








makes him store up food. But 
a must look out for your. 


We you @ savings account ? 


Th sin tS COM, ilities 
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wnient hous, convenient 
location and absolute le safety 
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Trust ano SAVINGS BANK 
Me Actos Quinny ont Wille Sererts 


a SEE 





Seeees, 


SOME TROUBLES 
THAT TROUBLE TOURISTS 
THAT NEED NEVER 
TROUBLE YOU 


How many tourists have had their eripe marred by perry troubles 
chat take cb © p 
regarding their funds 

How camly they could have av vorded those croubles by having the 
ght kind of funds, BUT— 


Jee th ft 











parC MRA OE as orn 
tance of the marter demands 


How about you? How are you going to take your travel fads? 
How to answer that question will be.simple. if you will call and Te: 


us tell vou about 


*A.B. A” Cheques —the best funds for toursts™ 


SOLD BY 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF DENVER 


SCS SS a oe 





Tews Haute Savings Bank 


ner Seay and 


For description of these adverti&ments and of those on the page facing see pages 403 and 407 
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Your Son May 
Ne ver Become 
President. 
But 


United States 
Trust Co. 


483.55 Wabash Ave 











Some Recent Bank Ads that 
Got Close to People 


(Continued from page 403) 


handled more or less carelessly, 
perhaps. The bank in recent 
campaigns lays stress on the 
fact that any estates or monies 
left by any of its depositors 
should be cared for by the bank 
in trust for the heirs, especially 
if they be young or inexperi- 
enced in money matters. “What 
will they do with it?” is the 
question they are asking monied 
men who may at some time be 
called on to die and leave their 
money or estate in the hands 
of young members of their 
families who may lose it in un- 
wise investments, etc. 

What we all had to do in the 
war is what the Chicago Title 
and Trust Company is trying, 
through advertising, to induce 
us to do now, and keep on do- 
ing—SAVE. 

Cleverly harping on that 
theme they have made a great 
success of their campaign for 
getting more people to save 
toward owning their own homes. 
They are taking advantage of 
the lessons learned during the 
war and endeavoring to stop 
the madness of spending that 
has come with the reaction 
setting in since. 

The Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Com- 
pany of Chicago continue their 
illustrative copy by a recent 
one that followed up the squir- 
rel idea with a camel scene on 
the desert, showing how that 














animal can live on the contents 
of its stomach when filled with 
water and thus cover the arid 
wastes safely for long distances. 

They explain cleverly that 
humans can do likewise and 
cover the arid wastes of later 
years by storing up the water 
of finance in a similar manner, 
but in a bank instead of the 
stomach. 

“Boobs” is what the Terre 
Haute Ind. Savings Bank im- 
politely but none the less suc- 


cessfully call those of Terre - 


Haute who fail to see the light. 
It draws quite a bit of business, 
officials say, showing that a bit 
of colloquialism goes not out of 
place at times. 

A Louisville ad man for the 
Louisville National Banking 
Co.; uses the signature “B 
Thrifty” as a slogan and em- 
phasizes the importance of get- 
ting a start, the latter being 
the hardest part of saving. The 
First National Bank of Denver, 
Col., sees apparently that a 
tide is setting into toward Eu- 
rope and other foreign lands 
now that war is over and travel 
starting again, so it lays stress 
on the troubles that many 
tourists are heir to who fail to 
make proper arrangements as 
to funds. It stresses its ex- 
change system and letter of 
credit departments for its 
patrons. 

The looseness with which 
many people handle their money 
puts the ad man for the Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky in 
Louisville in a philosophic state 








Save Now 
While The 
Saving’s Good 


Louisville National 
Banking Company 











of mind and his copy shows it. 
He takes up the psychology and 
analysis of money habits seri- 
ously and drives it home to his 
Louisville prospects. 

The opposite tack from the 
usual one is taken by the 
Mutual Home and Savings As- 
sociation of Muncie, Ind., when 
they apparently ask what use 
it is to save money now. The 
average earner feels the same 
way about it and it strikes 
home. Then he reads on and is 
told why he should save now, 
even more than ever before— 
and the lesson is striking home 
hard according to bank offi- 
cials. 

A full page advertisement 
was being used regularly re- 
cently by the associated bank- 
ing interests of Denver, Col., 
using the example of the heroic 
and saving Marshall Foch as 
their leading argument as to 
why folks should save and be 
thrifty. His career is told, and 
facts of his life are marshalled 
so as to drive home the thrift 
argument. Everyone knows of 
and admires Foch and the in- 
ference is made clear by the 
copy and the thoughts impress- 
ed on minds still alive with war 
influences. 


& 


James C. Gilruth, formerly 
with the Chicago News, has be- 
come manager of the new 
business department of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, 
Chicago. 
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Interest account. 


your Ianch hour. 


quarterly. 











What to do with 5 minutes 
any noontime 


IME around to the 
Trust Company and start a Special 


It will take only a few minutes from 


Start an account this noon—One Dol- 
Jar, Five, Ten—any amount that you 
feel you can spare. Money deposited 
before the tenth of January, April, July 
and October, draws interest from the 
first of those months and is credited 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


115 BROADWAY 


Momber of Pedera| Ressroe Sytem 


Mercantile 














When a down-town New York bank advertises for small interest accounts 
it is worth recording. The gospel of thrift is too seldom preached 
in New York 


Courtesy Backs Up Adver- 
tising 
(Continued from page 405) 

and at every officer's 
i therefore, the com- 
monest, most frequently vio- 
lated, and at the same time 
most important principle for you 
to remember and act upon. The 
precise way of acting upon it 
is largely a question of your 
personality; and it will be dis- 
cussed at further length at a 
later time. In the meantime, re- 
member your obligation to rec- 
ognize people with whom you 
are about to do business. 

2. Explanation. The second 
principle of courtesy may be 
stated in two words: Don't 
irgue. Where you cannot agree 
with a patron, tell him why, 
explain in a quiet and courteous 
manner why you cannot do cer- 
tain things he may _ require, 


branch, 
desk. It is, 


because certain rules prevent 
you from doing so. Don’t con- 
tradict, don’t be arrogant, don’t 
try to save time by being too 
brief; give your customer a 
reasonable and adequate ex- 
planation of your point, and 
this explanation will make him 
see that you are right: if it 
doesn’t—still don’t argue, but 
refer him: in a courteous man- 
ner, to a superior officer. 

3. Memory for names and 
faces. There is no better busi- 
ness-building force than the 
recognition of a person by name. 
The ability to do this is some- 
times a gift, but is always an 
accomplishment that can be 
cultivated. In the transaction 
of your official duties, the for- 
mality of an introduction can be 
laid aside, There is no possible 
‘hance for offense if you greet 
i man or a woman by name, 
even tho you have never met 
in a formal way 3usiness is 


not society, and you need not 
hesitate to say ‘“‘Good Morning, 
Mr. Thompson,” even tho you 
do not know Mr. Thompson’ ex 
cept by name, and he does not 
know you. He is a human be- 
ing, nevertheless, and will ap- 
preciate the compliment and 
remember it, no matter how 
low or high his position. Cul- 
tivate the valuable accomplish- 
ment of remembering people by 
name, 

:. Customers’ Rights. Marshall 
Field built an immense business 
largely on the theory that the 
customer is always right. As a 
matter of fact, the customer is 
not always right, but he al- 
ways thinks he is. Open an- 
tagonism of his views will make 
bad feelings, even tho you know 
you are right. Therefore, first 
assume that he is right, in order 
to find out whether it is so or 
not. This will give you an 
open view of the situation, and 
prove to you whether you your- 
self are right or wrong. After 
vou are sure, go back to courte- 
sy principle No. 2, and in your 
best way, explain but do not 
argue. From that point, you 
can apply principle No. 2 to the 
end. 
5. Accommodation. There are 
lots of things that you are not 
obligated to do for people, but 
by doing them. you can win a 
recommendation and a_ degree 
of gratitude that may establish 
a relationship extending over 
years and years of time. Re- 
member the scientific principle 
stated in another column of this 
issue, that you cannot do a 
favor for any person without 
doing a great favor to yourself. 
These are days of strong com- 
petition, and if you are not 
accommodating, somebody else 
will be, and by being so, will 
either get your business or your 
job, or both. This is natural 
law. Think about the little 
things that you can do for peo- 
ple to create and maintain per- 
manent business friendships. 
Remember that nobody is obli- 
gated to do business with The 
Cleveland Trust Company, ex- 
cepting thru the personal ties 
and bonds of willingness that 
individuals in this institution 
create by their own attitude 
toward its patrons. 


co; 


THERE Is a certain reflex in- 
fluence which adds to the 
value of an advertising slo- 
gan when adopted by a 
bank. Sometimes slogans 
are hard to live up to. but 
they offer officers and em- 
ployees of the institution an 
incentive to give the public 
the kind of service which is 
promised in such a slogan, 
for instance. as “The Bank 
of Personal Service.” 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


Ix an effort to make patrons 
of its savings department busi- 
ness bringers for the depart- 
ment, the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, of Milwaukee, 
is making use of an excellently 
worded card which is distribu- 
ted by the department. The 
card is placed between the 
leaves of the bank book as it 
is returned to the customer by 
receiving and paying tellers. It 
is the same size as the book 
and readily slips into the en- 
velope provided for the book. 

The text of the card is as 
follows: 

TEAM WORK 


Milwaukee is a Good Town; 
that’s why you live here, and 
why vou advise your friends to 
do likewise. We feel the same 
way about it—if we didn’t we’d 
move out. 

We may be a little bit preju- 
diced, but we think the First 
Wisconsin is a pretty good bank. 
Perhaps you do. too; that’s 
WHY you are with us. 

If vou think the kind of serv- 
ice YOU get here is the kind 
YOUR FRIENDS want, why not 
tell them about it? We'd ap- 
preciate it, and we believe they 
would, too. 


The card is of gray stock, 
the title and the initial “M” be- 
ing worked into an artistic 
design in red and black. 


“Tue Sovurnwark” is the title 
of a monthly house organ pub- 
lished by the Southwark Nation- 
al Bank, Philadelphia. It is 
published for the customers of 
the bank and is mainly devoted 
to South Philadelphia business 
affairs. 


“Tue Ampassapor.” the month- 
ly house organ of the First 
National Bank in Wichita, 
Kansas, has suspended publica- 
tion with the following an- 
nouncement: 


The Ambassador has been 
handed its passport and _ re- 
called, at least for the present. 
A publication of this size entails 
ho small amount of labor in 
editing and a considerable ex- 
pense in publication. Whether 
it is worth what it costs is a 
question that is hard to decide. 

be you can help us by writ- 

us frankly what you think 

he publication. what benefit 


you derive from it and whether 
or not it keeps us before you as 
an Ambassador should. 

In strenuous such as 
these, there is always a ques- 
tion as to what advertising pays 
and what does not. We would 
like the opinion of every person 
who receives The Ambassador 
stating just what he thinks of 
our publication. 

Let us hear from you. 


Tue Savincs Banx Assoctra- 
TION of the State of New York 
has been following the trend of 
savings bank advertising and 
marks a decided new note in 
the character of most recent 
publicity. We quote the fol- 
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lowing from a recent bulletin: 


The office of the executive 
manager has collected from 
sources all over the country and 
from savings banks in every state 
samples of advertising both in 
hewspaper and in other media, 
While many banks still follow 
conservative lines, yet a distinctly 
new note is observable in the 
character of the advertisements 
how appearing. More and more, 
advertising covers an increasingly 
large number of variety of sub- 
jects—hours, interest, foreign ex- 
change, travelers’ checks. housing, 
encouragement of deposits up to 
the maximum limit, family and 
personal budgets, safety, service, 
name and location of the bank, 
banking by mail, investment in- 
formation, low cost of manage- 
ment, inspirational themes, 
slogans and catch-lines. 

While the average 
tisement occupies 
small space in the 
a newspaper, yet 


adver- 
relatively 
columns of 
there is a 


THE BOOK OF SUCCESS 


eatest book on success is the 


bank 


k showing a goodly balance. 


You may spend every working hour 


rea 


the literature of success 


without avail unless you have 


capital and credit. 


Capital is accumulated thru thrift 
and wisdom. And the man who is 
both thrifty and wise can also ac 


quire credit. 


A relationship with a great com- 
mercial bank speeds the day when 


a man may say, “My credit is 


established.” 


The largest National Bank between 
the Atlantic Seaboard and the Lakes 
invites you to enjoy its facilities 


and security. 


Manufacturers and Traders 
‘National Bank of Buffalo 


This advertisement stresses the importance of credit as a factor in success 
and the bank account as the first step in the building of credit 
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decided tendency to carry 
larger ads. Quite a number 
of full-page, half-page, and 
quarter-page advertisements 
have been secured. Many 
banks run their advertising in 
a series, while others change 
the style and contents of their 
advertisements from issue to 
issue. Some advertisements 
are quite simple and tell only 
one story, but there is, gener- 
ally speaking, a disposition to 
say too much. 


A. Erwin Rankin, publicity 
manager of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Buffalo, is respon- 
sible for a very excellent series 
of advertisements illustrating 
historic Buffalo which have re- 
cently been appearing in the 
Buffalo newspapers and which 
have attracted much favorable 
comment. There will be in all 
twenty-five advertisements in 
the series. 


One of the most attractive 
bank house organs that has 
come to our attention recently 
is “The Teller” which is edited 
by the staff of the Sterling 
Bank of Canada. The front 
cover of each number is illus- 
trated by photographic repro- 
ductions of Canadian outdoor 
scenes. The reading matter is 
interesting and well printed on 
high-grade paper. 


E. O. Norauvist, advertising 
manager of the Northern Sav- 
ings Bank of St. Paul is now 
competing with Ding and 
Briggs as a newspaper cartoon- 
ist. In a recent issue of the St. 
Paul News we find the “Doings 
of the Rich R. R. Employee!” 
which is a cartoon with a moral. 
The Rich R. R. Employee is 
first depicted drawing three 
months back pay from the pay- 
master. He is next seen in a 
wild orgy of reckless spending 
as a result of which we next 
find Mr. R. R. Employee pros- 
trate on his bed with old Doc. 
Ry. bending over him and 
pronouncing his case as one of 
Financia Intoxicatia. The “doc” 
gives him a prescription which 
consists of “frequent trips to 
the Northern Savings Bank.” 
The idea behind this cartoon is 
excellent but its effectiveness is 


somewhat reduced by the crude- 
ness of the drawing which is 
rather amateurish. 


“Tue AmrorBacor” is a rather 
recent new member of the 
ranks of the bank house or- 
gans. It is published by and 
for the employees of _ the 
American Foreign Banking 
Corporation of New York. 


Tue series of advertisements 
relating to the lumber industry 
of the Pacific Northwest which 
the Scandinavian American 
Bank has been running in the 


Tacoma newspapers has now 
been reproduced in _ booklet 
form and is being distributed 
throughout the country. These 
advertisements were prepared 
by the bank’s advertising de- 
partment of which Frank Wil- 
son is the manager. Each ad- 
vertisement is appropriately 
illustrated by a black and white 
sketch of some typical scene in 
the marketing of lumber and 
the copy goes into details and 
statistics with regard to the in- 
dustry. Thousands of Tacoma 
people who had friends and 














No matter where you go in the civilized world, at home 
or abroad—Dawson City, Edinburgh, London, Nice, 
Paris, Calcutta, Singapore, Valparaiso — the leading 
banker there becomes your banker during your stay. 
The arrangements are simple, and the charge very thod- 
erate. You either open an account, or déposit securities, or 
furnish a satisfactory guarantee. 

Any of our officers will be glad to discuss details with you. 


Uniled States 
Morigage lnust Company 


Capital and Surplus, $6,000,000 
$s CEDAR ST. 
Madison Ave 
at oth Sr 


‘ 4 
ee 


No Matter Where You Go 


N° matter where you travel you will find 

the Letters of Credit issued by the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
of inestimable valueas a means of introduction 
and identification. 


They give you established standing, and are 
really in effect a travelling bank account. 

















Effective copy for a letter of credit advertisement, combining good 
typograp y with interesting diction 
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relatives in the Middle West 
and East, some of whom were 
contemplating going to Tacoma, 
registered their own names and 
the names of their friends at 
the bank in order to obtain one 
of these books, thereby giving 
the bank a complete new list of 
possible customers. Those in 
other states who received the 
book naturally would bear the 
name of the Scandinavian 
American Bank in mind, any 
time they decided to seek their 
fortune in the Great North- 
west. The series is one of the 
best examples of “community- 
boosting” publicity that has 
come to our attention and mer- 
its the attention of study of 
all bank advertisers. 


Turre is much foreign trade 
bank advertising nowadays. It 
is only natural that banks with 
geographical names in their 
titles should use maps as illus- 
trations for advertisements as 
has been done by the National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
and the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd. 


“UntoucHep By TIME AND 
Cmcumstances” is the colorful 
heading of an interesting and 
effective advertisement by Alex. 
Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md., 
“The Oldest Banking House in 
the United States,” which rep- 
resents the building of the bank 
standing unscathed amid the 
flames which destroyed. a large 
part of Baltimore’s business 
district in 1904. 


Many clever advertising ideas 
emanate from the advertising 
department of the Northwes- 
tern National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis. One of them is in the form 
of a “protest ticket” attached 
to a specimen B/L draft, the 
idea being to induce collection 
“through Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank.” 


& 


“A book’s a magic sort of thing 
That makes you sailor, chief 
or king.” 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


A BUSINESS SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT 


Tuere is a logical appeal well 
expressed in this letter which 
was used some time ago by the 
Cosmopolitan Trust Company 
of Boston: 
yentlemen : 


Has it ever occurred to you 
that systematic savings in the 
name of your business would 
be as large a factor toward its 
success aS your personal sav- 
ings were to your success? 

Your business home and its 
merchandise are insured against 
fire and theft. Your employees 
are protected by the workings 
of the Employers’ Liability 


The Doorway of Success 


A landmark tn the lives of successful Baltimoreans 


tunity knocked for them 


We'd like to list the men 
who, under our watchful 
guardianship, have accu- 
mulated fortunes and made 
their names powerful in 
the community 


Or tell you the story of the 
many valuables and pre 
cious papers we have 
guarded in our safe deposit 
vaults. 





For we've been rendering 
this three-fold stewardship 
to the community since 


1875 


We've watched Baltimore 
grow from a town of scarce- 
ly 300,000 to a thriving 
metropolis of over 700,000 
and we're proud of the part 
we've had—in that 
growth 


And out pride in our past 
achievements is 

only to qur pride in this 
newer Baltimore — to the 
assistance and success 
we're waiting to bring to 
even larger Baltimore busi- 
tess and larger Baltimore 
men. 





For we'd like t> éount all those who have come in through this big doorway 
of ours and found here the advice and assistance they needed—when oppor- 


DROVERS & MECHANICS 


NATIONAL BANK 
KW. Corner Fayette and utaw Sts. 
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Statute, and its insurance 
which you are compelled to 
carry. Possibly you have in- 
sured the lives of your execu- 
tives, whose death would be a 
great loss to the organization. 

These, and many other in- 
surances, as well as the taxes 
imposed by both the Federal 
and State governments, are nec- 
essary to the successful conduct 
of any business, and their pay- 
ment entails a large sum 
annually. Payments on all of 
these fall due at practically the 
same time of each year. 

If you were to deposit a 
weekly sum of one-fiftieth of 
the amount of these obligations, 
you would be insuring your 
business against the possible 
necessity of having to borrow 
at the time these payments 
come due. 











In the old days many bank customers entered the building with an “ abandon 
hope all ye who enter here”’ feeling, but today this Baltimore bank features 
its very attractive entrance as “the doo » way of success”’ 
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By opening a Savings Account 
in the name of your business 
you are establishing a reserve 
fund on which you can draw 
in whole or in part at any time 
that these or other obligations 
of divers matures have to be 
met, 

If you follow our suggestion, 
your business saves in a man- 
ner that it feels least, and has 
ready money when it is needed 
most. Resolve the easy way. 
COME IN TO-DAY. 


& 
BUILDING FOR THE 
FUTURE 
Building for the future is 


even more important than build- 
ing for the immediate present. 


because permanence is based 
upon roots which reach into the 
future as well as into the past, 
while holding tight on the pres- 
ent. Banks usually want to be 
permanent, to grow and to last 
from generation to generation. 
To do this they must win the 
confidence of persons who do 
not have any immediate business 
to offer—men and women whose 
circumstances are too moderate 
to require a bank now, but who 
may need one later; children 
who have no income to-day, but 
who will be the prosperous men 
and women to-morrow; young 
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Final Safety 


The income from aa investment—how- 
ever alluring—is not the chief measure 
of its desirability. Nor is its name. 
More trustworthy tests are applied by 
the responsible investment banker. In 
the sound character of his standards 
lies safety for the investor. There is 
no substitute for safety. A service assur- 
ing such standards is at your dis 


AMES, EMERICH & Co. 
Investment Securities 
111 Broadway, New York 
Chicago 


Milwaukee 























The keynote of this ad is SAFETY, which after all is the biggest 
appeal to be made in investment advertising 
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business men who to-day are 
pinching and struggling, but 
who to-morrow will be factors 
in the business life of the com- 
munity. When you are count- 
ing the returns from your ad- 
vertising, do not fail to take ac- 
count of the effect it is having 
in preparing the minds of many 
to do business with you in the 
future—Edwin Bird Wilson, 


& 
ADVERTISE THRIFT NOW 


THE RECENT SHARP DECLINE in 
retail prices, even if it is not 
permanent, should serve to 
make clear to people the possi- 
bilities of saving. When saved 
dollars can buy 20 per cent, 
50 per cent., or even 100 per 
cent. more than at present, how 
much more worthwhile does 
saving become. 

Inquiries made by commercial 
and other agencies at various 
points are quite unanimously 
resulting in the conclusion that 
a change has come over the 
spirit of the ultimate consumer. 
A new psychological attitude is 
entering into the economic situ- 
ation. For a time, following 
the results of inflation, employ- 
ment at increased wages being 
general, people were under the 
spell of the increased number 
of dollars without a true appre- 
ciation of this decreased value. 

The conditions of inflation 
still exist. Wages and cost of 
production are as high as ever. 
The only change in the situa- 
tion is the psychological change 
under which the consumer is 
more careful, more inquisitive 
as to the actual value of what 
he buys, and more inclined to 
adopt the expedient of asking 
for something cheaper. This 
psychological change will 
doubtless have an effect and in 
time reduce prices to a certain 
extent, but the essential ele- 
ments of high costs, both of 
material and labor will remain. 

In any event, now seems to 
be a particularly good time for 
banks to advertise their Savings 
Departments. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes 


A 


Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat'l Bank, Joliet, Ill, 

American Nat'l Bank, Pendleton, Oregon. 

American Svgs. Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Anderson, Ralph P., adv. megr., Sacramento 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Ansley, D,, Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Bader, A, F., assistant cashier, Old State Nat'l 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, First Nat'l Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, 8. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder-Baker, Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Baugher, E. M., pres., The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio, 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Nat'l 
Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Billings, K., asst, adv. mgr., Scandinavian Ameri- 
ean Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bize, L. A., pres. Citizens Bank and Tr. Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Branham, D. R., director pub. Hellman Commercial 
Tr. and Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-pres., The Guaranty Tr. 
and Svgs. Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, G, W. , assistant secretary, Tidewater 
Bank & Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Nat'l 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-pres., Penn Nat'l Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Buzbee, Minnie A., mgr. adv. dep’t, American Bank 
of Commerce & Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


c 


Clabaugh, S. F,, asst. to the pres., The City 
Nat'l Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity mgr., Fort Dear- 
born Nat’l Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Come. J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 


Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Cox, Ray, cashier, American Svgs. Bank, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, , 

Culbreth. Eugene E., Commercial Nat’l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


D 


Davis, Clark B., asst. secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. 

Dayton, T. S., pub. mgr. Guaranty Tr. Co.. a =F. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, Phila., Pa. 

Delson, Louis E., publicity mer., Central Tr. 
Co. of Tilinois, Chicago, Tl. 

Distelhorst, Walter, advertising dep’t. First 
Wisconsin Nat'l] Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Downes, Carroll, mgr., commercial service dep’t, 

The Phila. Nat'l Bank, 421 Chestnut &t., 
Phila., Pa. 
Dysart, W. R., cash. First Nat’l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Ebersvacher. J. C., assistant cashier, First Nat'l 
_ Bank, Shelbyville, Il. 

Ekirch, A. A., secy. North Side Svgs. Bank, N. Y. 

Ellsworth. F. W., vice-pres., Hibernia Bank & 
Tr. Co., New Orleans, La. 


¥F 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Tr. and Svgs. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Frost, Llovd A.. treasurer, Guaranty Tr. Co., 

Cambridge, Masa, 


G 
Garner, Percy, publicity mgr., Wachovia Bank 
Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. 
Gehle, Frederick W., mer. advertising dep’t, 
Mechanics & Metals Nat'l Bank, New York 
Gehrken, George A., mgr., New Business Dep't, 
Seaboard Nat'l Bank, New York. 
Germo, Eleanor, mgr. publicity dep’t, Los 
Angeles Tr, & Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Grimm, H, B., director, Dep’t of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 
Groves, J. y., advertising mer.,. Minnesota 
Loan and Tr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Tr. Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 
Hamsher, C, F., pres. First Nat’l Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 
= G., Barnett Nat'l Bank, Jackson- 
a. 
, cash. First Nat’l Bank, Del Rio, Tex. 
A. Earle, Adv. Service, 2929 Broadway, 


N., advertising dep’t, First Nat'l 

ank, Youngstown, io. 
. E. L., secretary, Union Tr. Co. of D. C., 

‘Washington, D. 

Hoagland, Jessamine G., publicity mgr., Nat'l 
City Bank, Chicago, 6 

Hodgins, J. H., Statistical Dep’t, Union Bank 
of Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoffman, A. C., mgr. publicity dep’t, Security 
Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hokanson, N. M., advertising mgr., State Bank 

of Chicaro, Chicago, IIl. 
Holdam, J. V., advertising megr., Chattanooga 
Svges. Bank, Chattanooga, ’ 
Holderness, M, E., vice-pres. 
First Nat'l Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 
Hudson, Paul L., assistant cashier, First Nat’! 
Bank, Corona, Cal 
Hunter, Harold G., secy. and treas. ~_orv City 
Terminal Tr, Co., Kansas City, 
Hutchins, E. M., pub. mer., Seaboard Nat’! 
Bank, N. Y. C. 
I 


Imhoff, Charles H., vice-pres., Union Nat’) 
Bank, Newark, N. J. 


J 


Jarvis, Charles D., pub. mgr., Svgs. Bank of 
Utica, Utica, N. Y¥. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Tr. and Svgs. Bank, Chicago, II. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat'l Bank, Warren, Pa. 

Jones, "Marshall H., assistant cashier First and 
Citizens Nat'l Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C 


Kahn, A. T., vice-pres., Commercial Nat’! Bank, 
Shreveport, 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
Nat’l Bank, Stroudsburg, 

ee % Monroe, mer. Svgs. Dep’t, Merchants 

hone ag Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Kittredge E. ,» pub. megr., old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, "7 

Kommers, W. ii pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
Wash. L 


Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Le Beuf, Mae, pub. dep’t, Hibernia Bank and 
Tr. Co., New Orleans, 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic Nat'l Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lyons, Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Tr. 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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McCorkle, Josephine C., pub. mgr., The City 
Nat'l Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. + American Tr. and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 

ne, Ralph H., treas., Park Tr. Co., Worcester, 


Marvel, Charles S8,, cashier, The First-Second 
Svgs. and Tr. Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave §8., adv. mgr., Farmers and 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B., adv. mer., 8. W. 
Co., 150 Broadway, N. Y. 

Mead, Harold O., asst. cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Merrill, Frank, adv. mer., pneramantere Nat’l 
Bank, Minneapolis, in 

Meyer, A, J., pub. dep’t, Union Tr. Co., Roch- 
ester, 

Mills, W, cC., New Business De ’t, Metropolitan 
Tr. Co., ™ Wail Street, New York. 

Miner, J. Dep’t of Public Relations, 
Seattle Nat'l sank, Seattle, Was! 

Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Pl. de 
Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. 

Morgan, L. J., adv. mer., First Nat’l Bank, 


st. 0, 
49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich, Swit- 


‘Joseph, 
Muller, Jonn, 
secretary, Swiss Banking 


zerland. 
Murait, Henry de, 

Association, Zurich, Switzerland. 
N 


Norberg, P. G., pub. megr., Aktlebolaget Svenska 
Handelsbanken, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Nye, Frank T., cashier, First Nat’l Bank. 

Northboro, Iowa. 
Oo 


Overton, J. A., cashier, Nat’l] Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 


P 


Painter, W, H., asst. to the pres., Security Nat’! 
Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

Pierce, Matthew G., —_ mer., Harris Tr. and 
Sves. Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Poole, John, pres., Federal Nat’l Bank, Wash 


Potts, W. W., sec’y and treas., The Federal 
Title and Tr. Co., Beaver Falis, Pa. 
Powell, V. M., cashier, Home Svgs. Ban 

Brooklyn, . me 
Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
60 Wall Street, N. Y¥. C. 


Rantia. A. pub, mer., the Fidelity Tr. 
, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sone FP. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghal, China. 
en my S., pub. mgr., Peoples Bank, Ltd.. 


o, T. H. 

Reynolds, D. M., pub. m First Pa Bank and 
Tr. and Sv, Bank, ‘Tse Anee Angeles, 

— a. M., Farmers Loan and ‘Tr. Co., 


Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashier, 
Exchange Bank, Houston, Tex. 

Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Nat’! 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, 

Ryland, Cally, mer., New Business pes" t, Ameri- 
can Nat'l Bank, Richmond, 


8 
cashier, 


Strauss & 


Erwin, 


Houston Nat’! 


Schlenker, Almot, First Nat'l Bank, 
renham, Tex 


Sclater, A. G.. Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wal! 
St.. New York. 
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Virginia Tr. Co., 
Albert Frank 


Scott, Walker, vice-pres., 
Richmon d, Va. 


Sellew, Waldo W., and Co., 14 


Stone St., New York City. 
—. 7 George W., Internat’! Tr. Co., Boston, 


cashier, Kankakee County Tr. 
~ Kankakee, I 
vice-pres., City *Nat'l” Bank, Clin- 


T., mgr. Special |. sug Dep't, 
ndustrial Svgs. Bank, Flint, 
Staker. F. M., mgr. pub. dep’t, | Tr. 


Co., Kansa ty, Mo. 
Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, N. Y. C. 
Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples Nat’l Bank, 
w esboro, _ 
Stover, J. C., sec’y-treas. Indiana fy and 
stretiee n john OR South Dept. *O  —_——— 
er, mn H., New Be. 
Svgs. Bank and Tr. Co., To! Ohio. 
Sutton, Frederick T., pub. mer., 
Bank of the ‘amerions, New Yo 


T 


Teotge & EB. oe a pres., aptaaten Svgs. and 
min; 
wacweune “Bank oan “Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va, 


v 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
Nat’l Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Phila., Pa, 


Mercantile 


w 


Wadden, John W., pres, Sioux Falls Nat’! 
Bank, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Wadden, Thomas A., vice-pres., Lake County 
Bank, Madison, & D. 
Wells, Geo. T., assistant cashier, Denver Nat'l 
Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Nat'l Bank 


babe x Ww. H., asst. to the pres., 
, Mo. 
Albany City Svgs, In- 
stitution, Aibany, 


f Commerce, St. Louis 
Williams F. H., treas., 
Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Nat’! 
Woodside Nat’! 


Greenville, 8. C. 
wien "Addison L., megr., New Business Dep't, 
Nat’] Shawmut "Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Withers, C. K., pub. megr., Mechanics Nat'l 
Bank, Trenton, N_ J. 
Woolford, Withers, Bank of fsggeten, 166 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. 


Zambrano, Adeifo,, Jr. Zambrano e hijes, 
Apartado No. be 2 N, ex. 

Zimmerman, Frank A., treas., Chambersburg Tr. 
Co., Chamsbors=es. Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E,, cashier, Oak Tr. and Svgs. 


Bank, Oak Park, 


NEW NAMES 


Coon, Harry J., 68 Farnham Ave., 

Leitch, William B., megr., Foreign 
chants Bank of Canada, Montreal. 

Service Department, Home Bank of Canada, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Tait, A. — pub, mgr., Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montr 

Winship, Addison L., vice-pres., mgr., pub. dept., 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 


Toronto, Canada, 
Dept., Mer- 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 











IRVING 
NATIONAL BANK 


NEw YORK 








‘ Statement of Condition September 8, 1920 





€SOUTCES 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank . $34,608,518.82 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due from 

other Banks . , - 48,854,373.81 
Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for "Redis- 

count with Federal Reserve Bank , - 119,354,501.63 $202,817,394.26 
Other Loans and Discounts : : 
Call and Demand Loans ° ° ° - 14,884,937-73 
Due within 30 days , ‘ . . 10,062,676. 37 
Due 30 to go days ° ° , - 20,665,397.76 
Due go to 180 days ° ‘ . > 435455,994-47 
Due after 180 days ° , ‘ ‘ 1,554,666.00 90,623,672.33 
United States Obligations . ; ; i” ee : 6,006,729.66 
Other Investments . ‘ ‘ " ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ 6,819,381.02 
Bank Buildings ‘ 489,928.00 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances by this Bank ond its Corres- 

pondents [anticipated $1,411,269. 30] . ° ° ° 11,525,842.68 
TOTAL RESOURCES... ° . ‘ . ‘ » $318,282,947.95 








Liabilities 
Capital Stock . . . ° $12,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits i ‘ ° 10,651,339.13 
Discount Collected but not Earned . . . ° . ° 1,650,929.23 
Reserved for Taxes r , . . ‘ ° ° ° 1,376,900.64 
Circulating Notes ° ° . 2, 302,250.00 
Acceptances by this Bank and by Correspondents for its Account 

[after deducting $2,050,858.34 held by this — ° ° 12,937,111.98 
Due Federal Reserve Bank ., e ° . ° ‘ 29,000,000,00 
Deposits . , ° - ° ° ° «  247,864,416.97 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . ° . ° ° . « $318,282,947.95 











Every Modern Banking Service 




















1£ EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Alvin W. Krech, President 


Condition at the Close of Business, June 30, 1920 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and in Banks 

Bonds and Mortgages . 

Public Securities Peas Fe 

Short Term Investments 

Other Stocks and Bonds 

Demand Loans 

Time Loans . ge ee og eae 

Bills Purchased . . . ; 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances, 
Anticipated: 95° os) 6.454 ae aes 

Real Estate * 033-24 iw eee 8 " 

Foreign Offices . . 

Accrued Interest Receliable and Other Aiitls 


LIABILITIES 


Capital ‘grees Bea y fice 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ee eee ase 
Deposits [Including Foreign Offices] 

Acceptances of drafts payable at a future date or 
authorized by commercial letters of credit 
less our acceptances bought in . . 

Bills Payable ; 

Accrued Interest Tovebla; Replat Sit Tags aid 
Other Liabilities .  . tb ee 


37 Wall Street 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. 
London—3 King William St., E. C. 4 


$ 86,015,732.17 


1,738,060.92 
16,889,303.33 

7,584,524.94 
21,860,152.34 
27,612,131.63 
43,165,978.36 
65,561,793.89 


16,577,588.65 

3,420,014.38 
30,673,445.40 
. 4,142,490.99 


$325,241,217.00 





$ 12,000,000.00 
16,919,693.38 
254,110,113.07 


18,336,654.56 
17,393,371.34 


6,481,384.65 
$325,241,217.00 





222 Broadway 


Paris—23 Rue de la Paix 
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International Chamber of Commerce 
Organized in Paris 


HROUGH tthe courtesy of Mr. 
Noble Foster Hoggson, Presi- 
dent of Hoggson Brothers, THE 

Bankers MaGazine is permitted to 
publish a summary of a report which 
he made on the recent organization of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris. Mr. Hoggson was the 
official delegate to the convention repre- 
senting the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America. A summary of his 
report follows: 


INCEPTION AND ORIGINAL PLAN 

The organization and permanent estab- 
lishment of the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris in June, 1920, was 
brought about through the recognition by 
the business men of the five great nations, 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and Italy, of the fact that the 
business and financial interdependence of 
the world requires an international body 
as spokesman and guardian of international 
commercial interests. 

The industrial leaders of the world 
realized the possibilities of the practical 
assistance to be gained through such an in- 
ternational body, organized with the highest 
of motives to promote better commercial 
understanding between nations. The organi- 
zation of the chamber is indeed a_ step 
toward world harmony. 

In 1905 the first meeting of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Chambers of Commerce, 
which was the immediate predecessor of 
the body we have recently succeeded in 
establishing, held its first meeting in Liege, 
Belgium. Up to the time of its first meet- 
ing two hundred associations in various 
countries had signified their approval of the 
Program outlining the commercial organiza- 
tion. Germany, Austria, France and Great 


Britain were among the first to approve the 
project. Belgium, China, Cuba, the United 
States, France, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Japan, Persia, Portugal, Russia, Switzer- 
land, Algeria, Tunisia and Turkey had ex- 
pressed their desire to be represented by 
delegates. Other nations expressed their 
interest in the deliberations, although not 
officially represented. These included Argen- 
tina, Denmark, Greece, Hungary, Mexico 
and Rumania. The meeting in Liege re- 
sulted in the appointment of a permanent 
committee and the decision to hold meetings 
every two years. Meetings followed in 
“ilan in 1906; Prague, 1908; London, 1910; 
Boston, 1912; and Paris in 1914. 

The European War not only suspended 
the activities of the International Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce, but disorganized 
it for immediate future usefulness. 


INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


The principles and policies of this body 
were greatly influenced by our own Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. In 
1914, when the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States had demonstrated the 
soundness of principles incorporated into its 
own organization, strongly urged some of 
these principles upon the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce then 
meeting in Paris. Many points, the referen- 
dum among others which had been found 
successful with us, were incorporated into 
the plan of the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce. 

From the above it may be seen that 
American thought was well represented in 
the body which preceded the International 
Chamber of Commerce just established. 


THE PRELIMINARY WORK 


Early in 1919 the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, realizing the great 
value in solving the problems in the recon- 
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struction period which would come from a 
permanent organization similar to the In- 
ternational Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce, at once undertook in England and 
France the work of reorganizing it. The 
result of this action by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was the 
International Trade Conference, with dele- 
gates from England, France, Belgium, Italy 
and United States, held in the autumn of 
1919 at Atlantic City. In this conference 
was established the most favorable inter- 
national commercial co-operation that had 
been possible up to that time. 

As mentioned before, for over ten years 
the leaders of industry had been hoping for 
the establishment of the workable organiza- 
tion of world-wide scope for the develop- 
ment of international commerce. Their 
hopes have now been realized in the estab- 
lishment of the International Chamber. 

THE 


WORK OF THE MEETINGS 


The functions of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as set forth in the 
constitution, may briefly be summarized as 
follows: cr 


“To facilitate the commercial intercourse 
of nations; to secure harmony of action on 
all international questions affecting com- 
merce and industry; and to promote peace, 
progress and cordial relations among coun- 
tries and their citizens by the co-operation 
of business men and their organizations 
devoted to the development of commerce 
and industry.” 

DELEGATES, IMPORTANCE OF 


THE MOVEMENT 


The importance of this world congress 
may be judged by the fact that it repre- 
sented the recognized leading groups in 
American finance and trade. It included 
fourteen directors and former directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, as well as delegations represent:ng 
the American Bankers Association, National 
Foreign Trade Council, the American Man- 
ufacturers Export Association and _ the 
Chambers of Commerce of the leading 
American cities, as well as the American 
Chambers of Commerce in London, Paris, 
Italy and Belgium. Nineteen states and 
forty-three cities were represented. 

The subjects fundamentally important to 
American business, which were considered 
in the Congress, may roughly be classified 
as follows: distribution, natural products, 
fabricated production, shipping and port 
development, finance and insurance, uni- 
form legislation and building construction. 
This list may well be considered as a repre- 
sentative index to the group of American 
interests which saw the vision of interna- 
tional commercial co-operation and which 
have now, through the International Cham- 
ber, succeeded in making it a reality. 

A short summary of the work actually 
accomplished at the meetings on the days 
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above mentioned, is necessary in order to 
record the work done. 

The work of the meetings embodied into 
their resolutions may be roughly grouped 
into the five following subjects: raw ma- 
terials, general economic policies, financial 
policy (including exchange) transportation 
(especially of freight), unfair competition, 
the reconstitution of the devastated regions 
and the economic organization within new 
states. 

Raw materials and general economic 
policies of the various member nations were 
discussed from the angle of distribution of 
raw material—with a view to supplying 
material help in the form of certain raw 
materials such as gasoline, coal, textiles, 
minerals, metals and fertilizers to countries 
which are temporarily lacking them and who 
have suffered most as a result of the war. 
Raw materials were considered from the 
viewpoint of customers and tariff in the 
various countries considered, taking up first 
the matter of prohibitions on imports, and 
then the equality of treatment to countries 
in mandatory territories. With regard to 
prohfbitions on imports and exports, de- 
sirable embargoes of certain commodities 
were discussed, together with prohibitions 
to protect national markets against the in- 
vasion of competitors enjoying a better rate 
of exchange, and against unreasonable pur- 
chases which tend toward the aggravation 
of the depreciation on the rate of exchange. 
The disadvantages of the license system and 
measures to assure a fair distribution of 
rationed products was discussed. 

The financial policy of the various nations, 
including the matter of exchange rates, was 
discussed from the angle of policy of loans 
at home and abroad, the deflation of paper 
currency, schemes for creating fresh source 
of revenue and restrictions on the importing 
and exporting of capital. It was very evi- 
dent that the Financial Committee was 
called upon to consider questions very closely 
interlocked with problems considered by the 
other committees in the Congress, and special 
consideration was directed toward the fact 
that the abnormal situation resulting from 
the war has turned in many instances the 
current of trade in opposite directions from 
its old flow and that this has led to de- 
preciation of exchange; has interfered seri- 
ously with importations, exportations, for- 
eign trade, and that in the correction and 
readjustment of this situation there can be 
but one solution—complete financial co-oper- 
ation between nations to reduce importation 
of non-essentials to countries of depleted 
exchange and to increase the exports from 
such countries by a careful study of the 
export possibilities and of the foreign mar- 
kets for their products. 

The question of distribution, especially 
of freight, was considered in the following 
division: Acceleration of shipping move- 
ments in harbors, improvement of harbor 
plants and junction communications, meas- 
ures for improving navigation service and 
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maritime transport, navigation bonuses, pri- 
orities, reduction of transportation rates for 
imports and exports, precision and _ stand- 
ardization of the terms used in sale con- 
tracts (f.o.b., c.i.f., etc.) and the modifica- 
tion of passport regulations in order to 
simplify commercial traveling. 

Unfair competition was discussed from 
the following common practices bearing 
upon it: Commercial libel, divulgment of 
commercial secrets and false indication of 
origin. Respect for patents and trade 
marks, utility of arbitration in conflicts 
relating to international trade, and protec- 
tion of original title to raw materials 
during transformation in foreign countries 
were strongly recommended. 

The reconstitution of the devastated re- 
gions and economic organization of the new 
states is too great a subject to dwell upon 
here, though the International Chamber con- 
sidered it of prime and urgent importance 
in order to establish a normal economic 
balance in world trade at as early a moment 
as possible. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONGRESS 


The result of the discussions of the vari- 
ous committees and the resolutions reported 
to the general meeting and approved may 
be condensed into the following paragraphs: 

A resolution that the customs tariff of the 
Allied Nations be established according to 
a common nomenclature such as was adopted 
for the customs statistics of the several 
countries by the international meeting in 
Brussels 1910-1918, was approved. 

It was recommended that a_ technical 
commission be established for the purpose 
of devising ways and means for the unifi- 
cation of customs legislature. 

A resolution was approved to the effect 
that import and export prohibitions should 
gradually be revoked as soon as internal 
conditions in the several countries allowed 
it. 

The matter of a central bureau of in- 
ternational statistics was taken up and a 
plan was worked out whereby complete and 
reliable information for the intelligent con- 
duct of commercial enterprises and for the 
determination of sound international com- 
mercial policies could be collected. As at 
the present moment this information is 
being gathered by a number of unrelated 
governmental, commercial, and private agen- 
cies, this is a considerable stride forward 
toward complete data for the study of in- 
ternational trade and production. The es- 
tablishment of such an agency as a central 
bureau for statistics will not only make the 
information uniform, but open many lines 
of information which heretofore have not 
deen reached through lack of uniformity in 
research. 

The appointment of a committee to study 
the status of raw materials during a normal 
period on which to base schedules for an 
equitable interchange between countries dur- 





“THE courteous and sincere co- 
operation which was extended 
to me through your Mr........... . 
Office and also from 
the New York Office has so im- 
pressed me, that I cannot refrain 
from saying a word or two to you, 
if I may, to express my apprecia- 
tion. of the services which your 
office has rendered to me, regard- 
less of its own interest.” 


—from a client’s letter. 








ing these abnormal times was approved. 
Attention was invited to existing monopolies 
of raw materials and the danger of con- 
flict between nations which may arise. 

The general meeting of the Congress rec- 
ommended that in order to conserve the 
world’s present diminishing supply of fuel 
that the utilization of hydro-electric power 
be hastened in every possible way. It also 
suggested the development of research for 
oil and mineral fuels. 

The matter of transportation and freights 
was taken up as a question of considerable 
importance at the present moment by reason 
of the existing congestion of ports and 
its result in the dislocation of imports and 
exports. The problem was clarified to the 
extent that a remedy would be possible by 
keeping the interested nations constantly 
informed as to the exact situation of traffic 
in the ports and its effect upon the land 
transportation serving it. It was suggested 
that in order to furnish this information, 
which would be greatly to the advantage 
of commerce, a study to facilitate the move- 
ments of vessels in ports and of land trans- 
portation to and from them would be neces- 
sary. This resolution was voted by the 
general meeting of the Chamber as a whole. 
It was also suggested that in order to cen- 
tralize this information that governmental 
and all other competent authorities of rep- 
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resentative countries be asked to take the 
necessary measures to hasten and facilitate 
operations. It is a fair assumption that our 
own and other governmental agencies wiil 
be quick to act upon this proposal. 

An international dictionary of shipping 
and quotation terms to clearly define such 
quotations as f.o.b., ¢.i.f., etc., in order to 
do away with the inconveniences from mis- 
understandings and misinterpretations was 
proposed and will be written. 

The simplification of passports in order 
to obviate a minor but annoying problem in 
the development of international _ traffic 
was another matter approved by the 
chamber. 

The abolition of shipping subsidies with 
the exception of the shipping services having 
the character of public necessity, and of 
routes which would be impracticable and 
unworkable by private enterprise, was rec- 
ommended. 

A resolution was approved by the newly 
elected board of directors to establish a 
bureau of research and statistics to gather 
the international data covering materials 
used in the construction industry, sources 
and quantities of supply, transportation, 
price and market trends. The relative value 
of such a bureau can well be understood 
when we consider that there are in the 
United States three thousand industries, the 
separate products of which form the com- 
ponent parts of the construction industry. 
Data already gathered by the several nations 
will be collected and correlated for practical 
commercial use. There has never been a 
survey and analysis of the great construc- 
tion industry and there is no doubt that the 
availability of such information will prove 
of value, not only in the immediate recon- 
struction period, but as a practical assist- 
ance in the development of the American 
construction industry in the future. It is 
an established fact that the lack of such in- 
formation in the past has proved detri- 
mental to and has seriously hindered the 
growth of the industry. 

\ bureau is to be established within the 
International Chamber to study the various 
questions arising from unfair competition, 
industrial property, trade marks and names 
of origin, in order to standardize various 
legislation of the several countries at the 
present moment greatly divergent. 

A statistical bureau will be organized to 
keep up to date the returns of the main 
productions, the outputs, and the probable 
needs of the various nations, together with 
the movement of imports and exports. 

FINANCIAL MATTERS CONSIDERED 

With regard to finance, the following reso- 
lutions were approved covering income tax, 
credit facilities, foreign banks, Allied and 
enemy debts, depreciation of exchange, and 
transmittal of money. 

It was made clear that prompt agree- 
ments between governments of the Allied 
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countries must be brought about in order 
to prevent individuals and corporations of 
any one country being liable to more than 
one tax in the same income, considering at 
the same time that the country to which 
the individual or corporation belongs has a 
right to claim the difference between the tax 
paid and the home tax. 

A special committee is to be appointed 
to study foreign credits with the hope of 
being able to establish foreign credits inter- 
change bureau upon a_ reciprocal inter- 
change basis with such countries as may 
desire to avail themselves of such a service. 

It was resolved that it was the duty of 
sellers of all countries by all means con- 
sistent with business principles, to extend 
the utmost credit facilities to buyers in the 
Allied countries during this most difficult 
period of reconstruction. 

The especial attention of the International 
Congress was directed to the fact that there 
is at present a great inequality in thé treat- 
ment accorded to foreign banks under the 
laws of different nations. 

It was resolved that only by the definite 
statement of the amounts and conditions of 
the war debts of the Allies and their ene- 
mies can the payment of these debts be 
made in order to restore normal interna- 
tional credit at as early a moment as pos- 
sible. 

With regard to the depreciation of ex- 
change as constituting an essential hindrance 
to the restoration of the proper business 
relationship between nations, a committee 
was appointed to study this question from 
the respective angles of the various coun- 
tries in an economic and financial way, and 
to study and plan steps to be taken in order 
to stabilize and restore proper rates of 
exchange. 

In the matter of the transmission of 
money between the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Italy, the 
committee on finance has especially directed 
the attention of the Board of Directors of 
the International Chamber to it. This came 
as a result of the fact that the transmittal 
of credit, particularly in small amounts, to 
and from any of the Allied countries, is 
often attended with delay and serious incon- 
venience. 

‘The consensus of all the committees was 
that it was the first duty of the producers 
in all countries t6 increase by every possible 
means the production of all raw materials 
essential to re-establishing a more normal 
economic balance. 

It was the opinion of the Congress and a 
resolution was adopted to the effect that 
the directors should take steps to summon 
a conference for the purpose of adopting a 
fixed date for Easter and to consider the 
reform of the calendar. 

A study of the resolutions mentioned in 
this chapter shows them to be the clear-cut 
opinions of the various nations involved, and 
it will be readily seen that their adoption 
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by the international Chamber points a clear 
road to each of the various nations inter- 
ested, toward the solution of problems now 
before them. 


HOPES FOR THE FUTURE 


There: seems reason to velieve that from 
the successful start of the movement and 
the intense interest shown by all of the 
delegates that the International Chamber 
will soon be in a position to greatly assist 
in developing international commerce, in 
safeguarding international trade, in stan- 
dardizing international documents, practice 
and laws affecting commercial intercourse, 
and in removing much international friction 
caused by commercial differences. 

Just as inevitable as the differences which 
arise between the most conscientious and 
farsighted men in business are the differ- 
ences of opinion and divergencies of thought 
and policies which arise between industries 
and groups of industries which go to make 
up the commercial and economic organiza- 
tions of the nations. Unquestionably the 
wars of to-day are caused mainly by the 
conflict of commercial aims; and back into 
the centuries we find the cause for war 
arising out of monopoly, envy, trade and 
harter. 

Undoubtedly the crux of international dif- 
ficulty at the present time is the aim of a 
nation to retain its internal economic bal- 





ance by establishing its necessary economic 
relation to the rest of the world. It is es- 
tablished that the success of an important 
industry in one country may be seriously 
affected by conditions surrounding the in- 
dustry in another country. We have come 
to fully realize that the complete dislocation 
and reorganization of the industries in an- 
other country may seriously affect and 
change the status of our industries in Amer- 
ica. 

Assuming the truth of the statement that 
an industry is conducted for profit, it is 
easy to realize that those men controlling it 
are inclined to focus thought and effort di- 
rectly upon their own industry. The con- 
centration of effort and the keen competition 
entailed by modern conditions have brought 
about more and more the disregard by 
one individual for another, and by one in- 
dustry for another. Not only is this true 
between industries but between nations. 

It is only by establishing a contract be- 
tween this group in one nation with similar 
groups in other nations that we can possibly 
hope for a discussion of divergent opinion 
and a merging of viewpoints into policies 
of benefit to the whole world. 

The International Chamber of Commerce 
is the greatest step toward the attainment 
of this world hope that has ever been taken. 
First, the group of business interests of the 
various nations gathered together were 
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really representative; second, their discus- 
sions were to the point; third, their merging 
of opinion into a world viewpoint was suc- 
cessful. 

A government that can see the advantages 
to be gained by heeding this world view- 
point upon problems which confront it will 
soon set its necessary machinery in motion 
to work out policies surgested by the In- 
ternational Chamber. Although the Inter- 
national Chamber is in no way governmental, 
still it can be clearly seen that its work is 
in support of government. Especially at 
these times we need in America to consoli- 
date our strong foundation, governmental, 
economic, and industrial. The same can be 
said of England, France, Belgium, and 
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Italy. The International Chamber will aid 
this consolidation. 

More and more we are coming to realize 
that business must be conducted upon in- 
terchange of service. More and more the 
leaders of each industry find that a profit- 
able interchange of service is based upon a 
knowledge of commercial conditions and re- 
quirements. The International Chamber 
will furnish us with this knowledge as neces- 
sary to intelligent industrial and financial 
success. 

It is believed that these objects are the 
greatest that we can hope to accomplish in- 
ternationally at the present time. The Inter- 

national Chamber has taken a long stride 
toward their achievement. 


Opposition to Foreign Debt Cancellation Scheme 


‘THE announcement made by Festus 

J. Wade, president of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, St. Louis, favoring 
the cancellation of the debts of Euro- 
pean countries to the United States, has 
excited considerable discussion among 
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St. Louis bankers. Mr. Wade served as 
chairman of the American Bankers As- 
sociation committee to the International 
Chamber of Commerce meeting at Paris. 

W. L. Hemingway, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce, St. 
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all 
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taken exception to Mr. 
Wade’s project. Mr. Hemingway was 
a member of Mr. Wade’s committee. 
He has issued the following statement: 

“Because of the fact that at the inter- 
national conference in Paris I served as 
a member of the American Bankers 
Association committee, of which Mr. 
Wade was chairman, I have been asked 
by many persons whether Mr. Wade’s 
advocacy of the cancellation of the debts 
of the European governments to the 
United States represented the views of 
myself and other members of the com- 
mittee. 

“Speaking for myself, it does not rep- 
resent my views. The inference that 
I mvself drew, from my observations in 
Europe and contact with European 
bankers and business men, led me to a 
conclusion altogether different from that 
formed bv Mr. Wade. If there is one 
thing which the American delegates 
seemed to agree upon, it is the fact that 
France. England and Belgium have 
gone back to their industrial tasks earn- 
estly and efficiently. In France, the 
amount of reconstruction work already 
done in the devastated areas was sur- 
prising to all. In Belgium a miracle 
of rehabilitation has been wrought. And 
in England it was evident that, despite 
the heavy strain of war, the English 
merchants and manufacturers had kept 
their industries going and had retained 
a considerable portion of their foreign 
trade. This trade, since the war, has 
steadily expanded. To me it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude, therefore, that un- 
der the impetus of necessity Europe 
will produce more and more, and that 
the thrift of her people will permit the 
sale of an increasingly large amount 
of goods in the markets of the world. 
By this means all European countries 
create credit balances which in time 
will offset the debit balances now run- 
ning against them—and exchange will 
thereby be stabilized. 

“With our currency on a gold re- 
demption basis and the currencies of 
Europe on a suspended gold payment 
basis, it will be impossible to maintain 
exchanges at par. This fact is recog- 
nized by all of the various bankers and 
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business men of Europe with whom I 


talked on the subject. These men seem 
agreed, also, that the only method by 
which Europe can be brought back to 
normal is by the practice of industry 
and thrift—increased production of fac- 
tories and steady thrift on the part of 
individuals. 

“In the course of time our own ex- 
ports to Europe will diminish by reason 
of the lessened demand for our food- 
stuffs and manufactured articles, and 
our imports will increase through com- 
petition from European factories, which 
enjoy cheaper costs. We may then find 
that our credit to Europe will stand us 
in good stead. 

“The suggestion by Mr. Wade that 
the foreign governments be required te 
peg exchanges at a fixed rate for five 
years, I think, would be found impossi- 
ble to carry out. During the war, when 
ths governments had control of all the 
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products of their people, and of their 
very lives, it was possible by reason of 
this centralized power to fix arbitrary 
rates for exchange and all commodities. 
But, as time goes on, this arbitrary fix- 
ing of prices must become less preva- 
lent, and give way to the old law of 
supply and demand. 

“The foreign governments will find 
that they must at last, maintaining ex- 
changes, resort either to shipment of 
goods or to borrowing. And, if we 
should cancel their debts, it is natural 
to assume that they would hardly be in 
position to borrow again. On the part 
of a nation there is a small differeace 
between accepting the cancellation of a 
debt and repudiating the debt outright. 
Europe, therefore, finding herself un- 
able to borrow here, would be forced to 
correct her exchanges in the usual way 
—by hard work and thrift. From my 
observations, I have no doubt as to the 
ability of Europe to ultimately pay its 
present debt in full. 

“I think, however, that it is essential 
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for us to arrange some definite plan for 
the payment of Europe’s debt to us, and 
by that arrangement give them ample 
time in which to meet these obligations. 
It would be well, I think, to put the 
debt in the form of bonds, whose ma- 
turities would extend over a period of 
from thirty to fifty years. The first 
of these bonds would be payable not 
earlier than five years from date, and 
accrued interest would be paid on each 
bond only when it matured. In this 
way, Europe would be given the next 
few years as a period of rehabilitation, 
during which their efforts would not be 


‘affected by obligations to the United 


States. Thereafter only a fixed amount 
each year would enter into the exchange 
calculations, whereas at present no pay- 
ments at all are being made, but the 
uncertainty in respect to the whole mat- 
ter has a depressing effect on the ex- 
change market, with heavy fluctuations 
caused by international developments 
from day to day.” 


Colombian American Relations Discussed by 
Barranquilla Banker 


J. V. DUGAND 
President Banco Dugand 


ANCO DUGAND, of Barranquilla, 
Republic of Colombia, is an ex- 
ample of a thriving Latin-American 
financial institution. It is the outgrowth 
of an importing and exporting house es- 
tablished in 1872 at Rio Hacha, Colom- 
bia, by B. Dugand. In 1905 the business 
was moved to Barranquilla and the pri- 
vate banking firm of V. Dugand & Son 
formed. In 1907 the elder Dugand re- 
tired to Europe, leaving the business 
in charge of his son, J. V. Dugand, who 
with his brothers has caused it to ex- 
pand at a rapid rate. In 1917 the pri- 
vate bank became an incorporated bank 
with $500,000 capital. In 1918 this 
capital was increased to $1,000,000, and 
in 1919 to $2,000,000, all of which is 
paid in. And now a new banking home 
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is under construction which will be com- 
pleted next May. 

Something of the progress of the 
bank and the opportunities present at 
this time in the Republic of Colombia 
were related by J. V. Dugand, presi- 
dent of the bank, on a visit to New 
York in August and early September. 

And Mr. Dugand related something 
else—that the people of Colombia have 
never forgotten the action of the United 
States in causing the independence of 
Panama and of refusing to compensate 
Colombia for its loss. 

“This action, probably more than any 
other, caused suspicion of the intentions 
of the United States to remain in the 
minds of Latin-Americans,” he said. 
“It seems to the people of my country 
that the failure of the American Govern- 
ment to accept the offer of Colombia to 
receive $25,000,000 for its loss is un- 
fair treatment, particularly so in view 
of the fact that the United States went 
into the European war as much to pro- 
tect the rights of small nations as any- 


thing else. Why, then, should the 
United States refuse to compensate in 
small part the loss it caused to Colom- 
bia through abetting the independence 
of Panama, when at the time the action 
was taken a treaty was in effect, and 
had been since 18438, guaranteeing the 
independence of Colombia? 

“If this offer is not accepted in the 
very near future by the United States, 
I very much fear that it will be with- 
drawn. A move has been started in 
Colombia to take such action. And then 
the entire matter will have to be re- 
opened or else a permanent sense of 
injury will remain to mar the perfect 
feeling of friendship between the two 
nations. The United States should take 
this action because it is right to do so 
and because it would be good policy as 
well. 

“Even despite this feeling that injus- 
tice has been done our country, no bar- 
riers have been interposed to develop- 
ment of business relations between the 
two countries. In fact, 75 per cent. 
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of Colombia’s trade is with the United 
States. 

“But there is a feeling in Colombia 
that if foreign business is given no 
handicap there, Colombian _ business 
should enjoy the same privileges else- 
where. The American laws preventing 
the establishment of deposit-receiving 
branches of foreign banks in the United 
States are likely to result in similar 
laws in Colombia insofar as the United 
States is concerned. Colombia desires 
the same privileges that it grants. 

“Colombia is now a prosperous coun- 
try. Coffee is the principal product. 
The large coffee crop in 1919, when 
prices in New York were 32 and 33 
cents a pound, resulted in great pros- 
perity for Colombia. The Colombian 
balance of trade was such that our 
money was at a 20 per cent. premium 
over the American dollar. Conditions 


changed, however, this year. Coffee 
has dropped to 16 cents a pound in New 
York and the dollar now is at nearly 
20 per cent. premium. 

“We do not consider this exchange 
fluctuation a good thing. There is every 
likelihood that the present embargo on 
gold export will be lifted. As Colom- 
bia is a gold producing country, such 
a move would have a stabilizing effect 
on our exchange. Another cause of the 
rise in the value of the United States 
dollar in Colombia this year has been 
the large amount of luxury imports 
caused by last year’s extreme prosperity 
in my country. 

“There are opportunities in Colombia 
today as great as in the United States 
one hundred years ago. There are thou- 
sands of miles of virgin land ready to 
be cultivated. We have rich gold and 
copper deposits. Cattle raising possi- 
bilities are great. All we need is popu- 
lation to develop our country and finan- 
cial aid in such development. Colombia 
will pay a rich return to the foreign 
investor. Even now oil development is 
proceeding rapidly, the Tropical Oil 
Company, a subsidiary of your Stan- 
dard Oil Company, having great plans 
in Colombia. 

“The freedom accorded everybody, 
foreigner and Colombian, to work and 
produce without government restric- 
tions, should prove exceedingly attrac- 
tive to immigrants. Every steamer from 
Europe is bringing to Colombian ports 
fifty or sixty Germans. And the in- 
teresting feature is that most of them 
are coming with their families to make 
homes there. 

“We are exceedingly proud in Colom- 
bia of our money. We have issued only 
$10,000,000 in paper currency, backed 
by $40,000,000 in pure gold. This is 
unique today in a world in which nearly 
every nation has a depreciated cur- 
rency. Gold is used generally in the 
transaction of business. Our small coins 
are in denominations of 1, 2 and 5 
cents, made of nickel, and 10, 20 and 
50 cents, in silver. 

“Aside from recognition of our Pan- 
ama claims by this country, there is but 
one other matter that Colombia feels 
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itself entitled to from the United States. 
That is complete reciprocity in business. 
Banco Dugand has a deposit in New 
York banks. Your government taxes 
the interest on that deposit, taking 10 
per cent. of it. Yet Banco Dugand is 
not an American bank and our officers 
are not American citizens. For taxa- 
tion purposes you treat us as though 
we were Americans, but when it comes 


& 


to establishing branches of our bank 
here, we are again foreigners. The re- 
moval of business restrictions on foreign 
banks will not injure your banks; 
rather, it will help their business. And 
the increase in good feeling which is 
bound to result from such freedom of 
intercourse will afford a rich recom- 
pense to American banks and American 
business in the coming years.” 


Condition of Sterling Exchange an American 
Investment Opportunity 


‘THE prevailing discount on Sterling 
exchange offers to the United 
States an unexampled opportunity for 
the purchase of foreign securities, ac- 
cording to F. R. Acheson Shortis, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
“Were shipments of great quantities 


of gold possible, even if that were de- 
sirable,” said Mr. Shortis, “‘the decline 
in Sterling exchange would be arrested 
immediately; but, although Great 
Britain is not in a position to liquidate 
her indebtedness to America in gold, 
she holds abundant tangible assets, 
which America could have today, as 
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good in intrinsic value as the American 
securities which the British people have 
already sold back. If the United States 
would adopt the policy of purchasing 
securities now held by Great Britain, 
to the degree that Great Britain in- 
vested in American securities before the 
war, estimated at $10,000,000,000, the 
difficulty would be solved at once. I 
am aware, however, that while Ameri- 
can securities always appeal to British 
investors, British securities of equiva- 
lent intrinsic value have not appealed 
to American investors. For this there 
have been certain well defined reasons, 
including the field for domestic invest- 
ments presented by the development of 
this newer country. I am aware also 
that American farmers and manufac- 
turers and merchants require money, 
rather than securities, for their prod- 
ucts, and that bankers are required to 
keep their depositors’ funds liquid, but 
nevertheless it is unfortunate that the 
investing public of this rich country 
cannot, for the time being, be induced 
to invest in foreign securities. 

“The debt of Great Britain to the 
United States today approximates 
$5,000,000,000, made up of $772,000,- 
000 of government loans and of $4,280,- 
000,000 of other credits on behalf of 
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the British Government. Until the 
loans that are placed in this country 
mature, they will not, of course, affect 
the exchange situation. Sterling ex- 
change is declining because British ex- 
ports are not at present sufficient to 
pay for current imports. The recent 
decline is due to the large supply of 
grain bills offered. So far, very little 
cotton exchange has been offered. 

“This decline in Sterling exchange 
will operate automatically to increase 
the cost of British imports and thus 
prove to be a blessing in disguise. It 
will, on the other hand, stimulate 
British exports to the United States. 
While the curtailment of American ex- 
port trade, because of a low Sterling 
exchange, may be a hardship for the 
time being, we must recognize that the 
British are by this method adjusting 
their international account with Amer- 
icans, and that eventually this will be 
to America’s advantage as well as to 
Britain’s. Until the British are able to 
adjust their indebtedness to the United 
States, the decline in exchange will pro- 
vide the only effective method of forc- 
ing Great Britain to economize, and the 
more exchange declines, the greater will 
be the effect.” 


Boston Banker Praises British Commercial Efforts 


OHN BOLINGER, vice-president 
of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, upon his return recently from 
a trip to Europe, in which he spent 
three months studying the business and 
financial situation, gave an encouraging 
account of the courage of the peoples 
of the different countries in striving to 
find a way out of their difficulties. With 
regard to England he said in part: 
“That English merchants should be, 
to some extent, disturbed because of our 
progress in foreign commerce is but 
natural. The recently enacted mer- 
chant marine law has given British mer- 
chants and shippers considerable con- 


cern. Far-reaching and comprehensive 
plans have been formed, with the back- 
ing of the government, to meet the 
growing competition of the United 
States. Among the European countries 
involved in the war, Great Britain has 
been most successful, since the signing 
of the armistice, in carrying out plans 
for the restoration of her former posi- 
tion in international commerce. Com- 
mercial relations have been quite solid- 
ly established, and active trade in con- 
siderable volume has already begun 
with the Central Powers, Germany, Po- 
land and Czecho-Slovakia. Important 
advances have been made towards se- 
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curing the future trade of the Scandina- 
vian countries as an inlet into Russia. 
With regard to France and Italy, Great 
Britain continues to maintain the atti- 
tude of an ally, and to that extent is 
generous in her support of their efforts 
toward reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion. 

“The carrying out of this broad con- 
structive program necessarily involves 
the extension of credit facilities in large 
amounts, and on every occasion it has 
been found that the British banks are 
courageously facing their responsibility 
in the matter of extending credits. 

“One very noticeable difference be- 
tween British banking institutions and 
our American banks is the freedom from 
hampering restrictions generally en- 
joyed by British banks. There can be 
little question that Great Britain’s rela- 
tively strong financial position is large- 
ly due to the freedom of action enjoyed 
by her financial institutions. British 
banks are always in position to give 
adequate support to their international 


commerce in the full assurance that their 
efforts will be unhampered and that 
they can always count upon the solid 
backing of the Bank of England.” 
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A Plea for Economy 


PLEAS for the demobilization of 

war-time government expendi- 
tures have been frequently made in all 
former belligerent countries since the 
armistice. This especially applies to 
Great Britain where national economy 
has been repeatedly urged by business 
leaders, voiced in Parliamentary de- 
bates, re-echoed by the press and even 
preached in the pulpits. The sentiment 
has now crystallized into an organized 
movement which has for its objects the 
reduction of British governmental 
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spending and elimination of most of the 
machinery for the administration of 
government which came into existence 
during the war. 

The new organization with these 
aims is the People’s Union for Econ- 
omy. It has a central committee com- 
posed of many prominent and influential 
men and has opened its campaign for 
reduced spending by issuing a manifesto 
outlining its objectives. 

In his budget speech last April, 
the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Austen Chamberlain, expressed 
the government’s determination to 
change the billion dollar deficit of the 
last fiscal year into a billion dollar sur- 
plus in the current fiscal year. Re- 
duced expenditures were promised by 
the chancellor; but he also asked for 
increased taxation, particularly an in- 
crease in excess profit duty, to make 
the surplus possible. 

The reply of British business was in 
effect that proper reduction of expendi- 
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tures ought, in itself, to achieve the 
chancellor's purpose; that increased 
taxation would handicap normal busi- 
ness expansion and retard reconstruc- 
tion. Business leaders argued that an 
increase in excess profits duty—E.P.D. 
it is popularly styled—would be 
particularly unwise. E.P.D. is levied 
on business profits exceeding a pre- 
determined fair rate of profit based on 
profits earned in the year before the 
war. The government collected 40 per 
cent. of excess profits in 1919 and the 
chancellor, in his budget speech, pro- 
posed to increase the rate to 60 per 
cent. British business demurred, but 
eventually the 60 per cent. rate was 
made effective. However, the British 
chancellor promises a reduction to 40 
per cent. next year. 

In its manifesto the Union states that: 

“The necessity for drastic retrench- 
ment in the public services is now fully 
realized. In. 1913-1914 the total ex- 
penditure was £207,917,437 (about one 
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billion dollars). In the present year 
the gross expenditure of the country is 
estimated at £1,282,274,000 (approxi- 
mately six billion dollars); that is to 
say, more than six times as much as 
six years ago. This is a formidable 
figure. If a sound national life is to 
be reconstructed on which enduring so- 
cial reforms can be based, expenditure 
must be calculated on the financial 
capacity of the country. Moreover, 
excessive capital expenditure by the 
government tends to increase that high 
cost of living which is pressing so 
severely upon the people. 

“The steps by which the necessary 
saving can be brought about depend not 
only upon the more economical adminis- 
tration, but, to a greater extent, upon 
a change in the policy of the govern- 
ment. This change should commence 
forthwith if the budget for 1921 is to 
be brought within the financial resources 
of the country. So far as our engage- 


ments honorably permit we should aim 
at the reduction of our (foreign) 
responsibilities.” 

The Union would refuse extension 
of British commitments for restoration 
of order in Russia or in the Near East. 
It cites the maintenance of 78,000 men 
in Mesopotamia at a cost, this year, of 
$150,000,000 as a notable example of 
“undue increase in British obligations.” 
Decontrol, or the relinquishment of all 
business undertakings now under gov- 
ernment management, “which can 
properly be carried on by private 
enterprise” is advocated on the ground 
that government control has been a 
source of loss. The Union would also 
dispense with the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, Ministery of Shipping, the pro- 
posed Ministry of Mines and those 
activities of the Ministries of Trans- 
port and Food which are not absolutely 
necessary. In the matter of all ex- 
penditures it would have the nation 
“eut its coat according to the cloth.” 
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New French Loan Subscribed 


NEW loan to France, to aid in 

funding the French half of the 
Anglo-French loan of $250,000,000 
which falls due in October, has just 
been financed in the United States. The 
$100,000,000 loan was heavily oversub- 
scribed within one hour after the books 
were opened, a remarkable proof of 
the standing enjoyed by France. The 
balance of the $250,000,000 owed by 
France on the old loan is to be paid by 
shipments of gold and the building up 
of a favorable exchange balance in this 
country. 

The loan will be for twenty-five years 
and will bear eight per cent. interest. 
A sinking fund is to be established which 
will be used to redeem the bonds, by 
drawing, at 110 per cent. of par after 
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the first five years of the life of the 
securities. During the first five years of 
the life of the securities the sinking 
fund trustees are empowered to buy in 
the open market a portion of the bonds 
at prices up to and including 110 per 
cent. The statement of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., describing the loan, was in part 
as follows: 

“The government of the French Re- 
public covenants in the loan contract, 
under which these bonds are to be is- 
sued, to pay to J. P. Morgan & Co., as 
sinking fund trustees, until the entire 
loan has been redeemed, the sum of not 
less than $4,400,000 annually, to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of bonds up to 
and including 110 per cent. and accrued 
interest, prior to December 15, 1925, 
and thereafter to the redemption of 
bonds by lot at 110 per cent. and ac- 
crued interest. During the first five 
years such payments will be made in 
quarterly installments beginning De- 
cember 15, 1920, and ending September 
15, 1925, and thereafter will be made 
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in semi-annual installments, commenc- 
ing December 15, 1925. The amount 
of the interest accrued on bonds pur- 
chased or redeemed is to be paid by the 
government, in addition to the fixed 
sinking fund payments. Such sinking 
fund payments are sufficient to redeem 
at 110 per cent. all of the bonds at or 
before maturity. After the five-year 
period, at least $4,000,000 principal 
amount of the bonds will be called each 
year at the redemption price of 110 per 
cent and accrued interest. 

“In the event that prior to December 
15, 1925, bonds are not purchased at 
110 per cent. in an amount sufficient to 
exhaust the payments to the sinking 
fund, any such unexpended balance is to 
be used for the redemption of bonds by 
lot at 110 per cent. at the earliest date 
provided for such redemption, namely, 
March 15, 1926.” 

The syndicate of banks and bankers 
formally behind the loan comprises: J. 
P. Morgan & Co., First National Bank, 
Brown Bros. & Co., The National City 


Company, Harris, Forbes & Co., Guar- 
anty Trust Company, Bankers Trust 
Company, Lee, Higginson & Co., Wil- 
liam A. Read & Co., Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., J. & W. Seligman & Co., Spencer 
Trask & Co., Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., 
Lazard Freres, Bonbright & Co., Inc., 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., the Chase National Bank, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Central Union Trust Com- 
pany, all of New York; First National 
Bank, National Shawmut Bank, Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston; Com- 
mercial Trust Company, Philadelphia; 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank, Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Central Trust Company of IIli- 
nois, Chicago; Union Trust Company, 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh; 
First National Bank, Cleveland; First 
National Bank, Cincinnati; First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis. 

The first consignment of _ gold, 
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amounting to about $6,000,000, was 
scheduled to leave Havre for New York 
about September 4. The total to be sent 
is estimated by bankers at $80,000,000, 
leaving $70,000,000 to be taken care of 
by remittances of exchange from Paris 
and $100,000,000 to be provided by the 
new loan. 

The negotiations leading up to the 
announcement of the new loan and the 
plans of France for paying the old one 
were conducted in New York by Jean 
Parmentier, special financial envoy from 
France, and Maurice Casenava, minister 
plenipotentiary and director-general of 
the French services in the United 
States. 

Mr. Parmentier, following the com- 
pletion of the loan negotiations, issued 
a statement which said in part: 

“It may be interesting to Americans 
to know what the French people are do- 
ing to help their country return to nor- 
mal conditions. The French people are 
submitting to taxes heavier than they 
have known in many years. The new 
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tax law which became operative on July 
1 calls for taxes twice those of last 
year and four times those levied in 
1914. 

“The revenue problem this year is to 
raise nearly 20,000,000,000 francs, or 
more than $42,000,000,000, at par of 
exchange. The actual tax returns re- 
ceived so far indicate that this unusual 
program will actually be exceeded. A 
cable just received from the finance 
minister, with regard to receipts for 
July taxes, informs us that tax returns 
during the first seven months this year 
have been 2,000,000,000 francs in ex- 
cess of budget estimates and 2,250,000,- 
000 francs in excess of the returns over 
the corresponding seven months of last 
year. 

“Every class of earnings in France is 
being assessed by the income tax in pro- 
portion to the ability of the incomes to 
contribute to the great task of business 
restoration. Income taxes are collected 
on earnings as low as $300 a year. In- 
comes of $1,000 a year pay a tax of 
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Foreign Collections 


OREIGN COMMERCE is developed 
not alone by ships and cargoes, but 
by adequate facilities to finance it. Among 
such facilities those devoted to collections 
are of transcendent importance. 
Our numerous branches, correspondents and affiliated 
institutions in all the important parts of the world 
afford the most direct service for making collections, 


as well as caring for other matters pertaining to a gen- 
eral overseas banking business. 


PARK-UNION 
FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 


56 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,750,000 


We solicit inquiries. 


























$60 to $80. A $50,000 a year income 
is taxed $8,000 to $10,000. 

“The taxes on all forms of luxuries 
are especially severe. Another tax ap- 
plies to every form of business. It is 
collected upon the renting of houses 
and sales commissions.” 
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Italy Hard at Work 


O country in Europe has ap- 
proached its problem of recon- 
struction and readjustment to the new 
situation in world affairs with more in- 
telligence and energy than Italy, 
according to Willis H. Booth, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, who has just re- 
turned from Europe, where he made an 
extended survey of business and finan- 
cial conditions in Italy. 


“In attempting to estimate conditions 
in Italy,” he said, “it must be remem- 
bered that when Italy left the Triple 
Alliance, she not only severed her 
political associations with Germany and 
Austria, but also relinquished the chief 
sources of her food supplies and raw 
materials for industry. Her action 
served notice upon the Teutonic coun- 
tries that from that time forward her 
industrial and banking enterprises were 
to be distinctively Italian. This 
amounted to a complete change in the 
course which the commercial life of tlhe 
country had taken. 

“The matter of mass production has 
been approached by the new industrial 
generation intelligently. Its problems 
are appreciated and they are being 
worked out carefully. As instances of 
Italy’s ability to manufacture on a 
large scale may be mentioned the Fiat 
motor concern at Turin, the Parelli rub- 
ber works at Milan, the Ansaldo steel 
plant at Genoa and many other plants. 
All of these are strikingly demonstra- 
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tive of the fact that the new genera- 
tion of industrial managers measures 
up in ability to handle mass production 
efficiently with those of any competing 
nation. 

“The same condition, with some 
slight differences, prevails in the field 
of banking and finance. Many financial 
institutions formerly controlled from 
Germany are now under control of 
Italians and they have found inspira- 
tion in their efforts to promote indus- 
trial enterprises. Caution is necessary 
to keep their ambitions within control. 
So far they have been very helpful to 
the upbuilding of the industries of the 
country. 

“TI do not mean to imply that all is 
going to be easy sailing for Italy. She 
has a great debt to pay and will be 
able to pay it only out of surpluses, 
and the ability to produce these sur- 
pluses will be measured by the united 
efforts of agriculture, industry, banking 
and commerce. The will to do is there. 
Men with capacity and judgment are 
at hand. Foreign financing will be nec- 
essary, and each effort in this direc- 
tion will have to stand on its own merits 
in competition with the world demand 
for credit. There seems to be every 
assurance that co-operation between the 
financial and industrial interests of 
Italy and the avenues of credit abroad 
will give Italy her share. The exchange 
situation is bad, but this is not entirely 
an unmixed evil. It is enforcing econ- 
omy upon many countries which would 
otherwise never have undertaken it.” 
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For U. S. Trade Base in 
Greece 


T{EO. S. PALLAS, assistant man- 
ager of the foreign department of 

the Great Lakes Trust Company, 
Chicago, has just returned from an ex- 


THEO. S. PALLAS 


Assistant Manager Foreign Department, Great 
Lakes Trust Co., Chicago 


tended trip through the Mediterranean 
countries where he went in the interest 
of the bank and its customers, for the 
purpose of making direct connections 
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Limited 
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Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 
Established in 1830 
Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$14,192,498.91 Argentine Gold 
equal to $13,694,036.00 American Gold 


We Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 


Mortgage, 


Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 
BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


We Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 


We will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Rela- 
tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


CORRESPONDENCE IN 
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with banks and with merchants who 
might be in the market for American- 
made goods. His report in part is as 
follows: 

“In the Near East are Greece, 
Serbia, Rumania, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Asia Minor (Greek and Turkish) and 
Egypt. On the seas touching these 
countries there are in all fourteen ports. 
Seven are absolutely Greek, being 
Piraeus, Salonica, Smyrna, Patras, 
Syra, Calamata and Volo; two, Varna 
and Gourgas, on the Black Sea, are 
Bulgarian; one, Constanza, on the 
Black Sea, is Rumanian; one, Con- 
stantinople, is Turkish; two, Alex- 
andria and Port Said, are Egyptian, 
and one, Dedeagatch, on the Aegean, 
has not been fixed as to ownership. Of 
all these ports, that of Piraeus, is sit- 
uated 330 miles nearer the United 
States than Constantinople, 550 miles 
nearer than Bulgarian ports, 700 miles 
nearer than Rumanian ports, 120 miles 
difference from Egyptian ports. Piraeus 
is connected by direct railway service 
with Serbia, Bulgaria, Turkey, Vienna 


and Paris. It is the nearest European 
port to India. 

“Greece imports everything needed 
by its population and the countries 


mentioned above. It has not a big in- 
dustry. In consequence, foreign ex- 
porters find an active market. Trans- 
shipment business is a characteristic of 
this port. 

“American trade is seeking Near 
Eastern markets. It is paying atten- 
tion to the details before fixing the 
central place from which the campaign 
will be directed. I do not think it prac- 
tical—and, of course, not American— 
to spend energy and activity without 
basis and organization. Choose the 
central place and it will be easy after- 
ward to direct the penetration. The 
British Federation of Industries and 
British Trade Corporation have chosen 
Athens, the capital of Greece, for their 
Near Eastern exhibition, although they 
are well established in Egypt and al- 
though they know well the Near East. 
They are masters of the secret.” 
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Increased Trade 
With France and Belgium 


—, the past year the trade 

of the United States with 
France was valued at $1,017,240,405, 
and with Belgium at $385,576,408, 
exports to the latter reaching double 
their value of 1918. 


Our close relations with Lloyds and 
National Provincial Foreign Bank, 
Ltd., enable us to offer complete 
banking facilities throughout France 
and Belgium. Branches in Cairo 
and Alexandria, Egypt, throughout 
Morocco and West Africa. Special 
equipment for handling transac- 
tions in Tunis and Algeria. 


The New York Agency 


invites inquiry 


Bank of 
British West Africa 


Head Office, London 
New York Office—100 Beaver Street. 
R. R. Appleby and Rowland Smith, Agents, 


Authorized Capital . $20,000,000 Paid Up Capital . $6,000,000 
Subscribed Capital . 15,000,000 Reserve. . . . 3,125,000 
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E OFFER our facilities for general foreign 
and international banking business in all its 
ramifications, with special facilities in connection 
France and the French Colonies and De- 


A Foreign Trade Department organized on the 
lines of practical merchant banking is maintained 
at the service of manufacturers, importers and 


Cedar and William Sts., New York City 

















Greek Banker Visits United 
States 


AS indication of the great interest 

being taken by Greek bankers and 
merchants in the development of trade 
with the United States is furnished by 
the presence in New York City of John 
G. Plastropoulos, general inspector of 
The Bank of Athens, the leading com- 
mercial bank of Greece. He is making 
an exhaustive investigation of the bank- 
ing and commercial methods in the 
United States, with a view to further- 
ing the business relations between 
Greece and the United States. 

Mr. Plastropoulos is charged with the 
duty of developing banking connections 
in the United States on behalf of 
Greece and his bank. His address is 
the Vanderbilt Hotel, New York City. 

Greece, as a result of the European 
war, has doubled its territory. Thrace, 
formerly belonging to Turkey, and a 
large strip of Asia Minor now are under 
the Greek flag. The Turks retain in 


Europe at present only Constantinople 
and a small territory contiguous to it. 

Greek banks, because of this terri- 
torial expansion, are actively engaged 
in establishing branches in New Greece, 
as the annexed territory is called. A 
great commercial development is ex- 
pected and the bankers are forehanded 
in getting ready for it. 

Greece, through her control of strate- 
gic ports, will do much of the trading 
with the Balkan States and the vast ter- 
ritory in Asia. Trans-shipment already 
is great, and will become much greater 
as economic conditions become more 
stable. 

Tobacco from Thrace, said to be of 
the highest quality in the world, and 
agricultural products from Asia Minor 
comprise the principal exportable prod- 
ucts of the new Greek territories. 

The Bank of Athens is establishing 
branches in New Greece (Thrace and 
Asia Minor) and has recently opened a 
new branch in Manchester, the second 
to be established in England. The first 
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one was opened in London ten years 


ago. 

eThe Bank of Athens is capitalized at 
drachmas 48,000,000 and has deposits 
totaling nearly drachmas 426,000,000. 
It has twenty offices in Greece, one at 
Smyrna, two at Constantinople, three in 
Egypt, two in Cyprus and two in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Plastropoulos began his business 
career as an officer of the Ionian Bank, 
Limited. Later he became affiliated with 
the Greek Ministry of National Econo- 
my as a department head in the Divi- 
sion of Joint Stock Companies. Only 
recently he left that position to become 
chief inspector of The Bank of Athens. 

He will be in New York for several 
weeks, completing his investigations. 





Far East 








Consortium a Preventive of War 


I‘ a lengthy statement recently is- 

sued, Thomas W. Lamont, repre- 
sentative of the American group of 
bankers in the formation of the new 
consortium for China, declared that in 
the event the consortium is a success the 
possibility of war arising in the Far 
East will be greatly reduced and that 
China will have a better and fairer 
chance to work out her destiny as an 
independent state. He told how he won 
over the opposition of the Japanese 
through his personal visits to Japan, and 
later how he convinced the reactionary 
groups in China that the consortium 
would be of vast benefit in the develop- 
ment of the country. Regarding pres- 
ent conditions in China, Mr. Lamont 
said: 

No actual constitutional government at 
present obtains in China. ere are two 
parliaments in existence, each claiming the 
other to be illegal. The de facto Gov- 
ernment at Peking functions by virtue of 
its inheritance from the Manchu regime, 


followed by the Presidential administration 
under Yuan Shih-Kai. He had an ambi- 
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tion to become Emperor and form a new 
dynasty, and therefore, not wishing to be 
hampered by constitutional limitations, he 
prorogued Parliament prior to the adoption 
of the final constitution. 

The Southern group maintains that had 
its passage not been blocked by Yuan the 
constitution as written would have been 
surely adopted by Parliament as the will of 
the people. Among other things this con- 
stitution provided that no foreign loans 
should be contracted by the Government 
without Parliamentary approval. 

It is frequently asserted that a majority 
of both the present parliaments have been 
named by the Tuchuns, or Military Gover- 
nors. These men to-day constitute in China 
the real stumbling block to effective govern- 
ment, and until they can be controlled or 
brought to arrange reconciliation no so- 
called peace will be effective. 

These Tuchuns derive their strength in 
part from the local provincial revenues 
which they collect and “squeeze” and partly 
from spasmodic grants made by the Peking 
Government. The Tuchuns and the Peking 
Government spend so much upon troops that 
until there has been disbandment of at least 
one-haif of the troops thoroughgoing finan- 
cial reform is impossible. This whole situ- 
ation is most difficult, for it constitutes a 
vicious circle. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


For instance, as ‘I have just pointed out, 
the Government deficit cannot be wiped out 
until disbandment of the troops takes place, 
thus doing away with the extraordinary 
military expense. On the other hand, dis- 
bandment cannot be accomplished without 
a considerable expenditure for paying off 
soldiers’ arrears. Until it can negotiate a 
loan for these purposes the Government 
cannot do much in the way of disbandment, 
and until it can cut down these military 
expenses it is difficult for it to borrow. 

The solution, as it would appear to me, 
is not the military intervention or occu- 
pation of certain cities, which a few of the 
Japanese militarists advocate. If, on the 
other hand, the leading powers under whose 
approval the new consortium has been or- 
ganized should make to the present Peking 
Government, to the Southern Government 
and to all factions in China, including the 
Tuchuns, strong diplomatic representations, 
stating that all this nonsense of an opera 
bouffe warfare must be dropped and the 
Government must get down to business, I 
am inclined to believe that the result would 
be surprising in its effectiveness. 

I took repeated occasion in China to 
make it clear that until effective recon- 
ciliation between the factions has been 
reached the consortium will be unable to 
function upon any extensive financial scale. 
In the last few weeks, since my return 
from Peking, the Government has made sev- 
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HE BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO an- 
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Singer Building, 93 Liberty Street, near Broadway. This 
agency makes readily available to American merchants, 
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eral important Cabinet changes tending ma- 
terially to strengthen the situation. 


JAPAN ANXIOUS TO CO-OPERATE 


As to Japan, I have confidence that her 
people will enter fully into the spirit in 
which the new consortium has been formed 
and that her bankers will carry out scru- 
pulously the compact they have made with 
their partners and associates of America, 
Great Britain and France. 

With Japan’s changing ideas toward China 
and facing the situation in China itself that 
I have described, with its banking, economic 
and transportation systems in a backward 
state, the consortium comes, with its new 
policy, not of imposing some large plan of 
exploitation and control upon China nor of 
securing great concessions from her, but 
of wishing to render China assistance in 
the development of her great basic public 
enterprises. 

The consortium plans to do this with the 
approval and co-operation of the Chinese 
Government and people, with safety of in- 
vestment for the people of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Japan, 
to whom Chinese securities will be offered; 
with an excellent interest return to such 
investors; with a fair profit to the bankers 
and with the hope on the part of the con- 
sortium that within a few years it will have 
been able to assist China to reach such a 


point in the development and management 
of her enterprises that, as a consortium, it 
will be able to withdraw and leave the entire 
field to Chinese handling, and to such private 
foreign enterprise as may continue to be 
attracted by the opportunities of China. 


AMERICA’S PRE-EMINENCE 


The handling of the whole situation for 
the long future depends upon the personal 
element. The banking group representatives 
at Peking must be of the highest capacity 
and character and the spirit of give and 
take among the groups at home and among 
the individual members of each group must 
be broad and sympathetic. 

Owing to the war the British and French 
markets may be unable for some few years 
to come to purchase any large amount of 
foreign securities either of China or of any 
other nation. The American group, there- 
fore, has by force of circumstances jumped 
from an inconspicuous position in the old 
consortium to one of prime importance in 
the new. 

In this America, as represented through 
the group, should be equipped to play a 
very active part. If so equipped she will 
be able to envisage the situation so as to 
lay out, with her experienced partners of 
Great Britain, France and Japan, a sound 
and comprehensive plan for the economic 
and financial development of China. She 
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Our Service to 
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COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 
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CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
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will be able to bring to American inves- 
tors the true story of China, the story of 
the safety and soundness of those Chinese 
securities which the American group nnds 
itself able to recommend. Through her 
representatives at Peking she will be able 
sympathetically to wield influence upon the 
present confused elements—to make a real 
contribution to improving political condi- 
tions there. 

The success of the whole plan rests in 
the last analysis, not upon the governments 
involved, but upon our private citizens, upon 
the peoples of the respective nations, upon 
their good will, interest and active partici- 
pation. Finally, in co-operation with the 
other groups and nations, America will be 
powerful in bringing about for the future 
that unity in spirit and attitude toward 
China that has been so lacking in the past, 
and that in the time to come we must count 
upon to make secure the peace of the Far 


East. 
& 
U.S. Interests Increase in China 
HE increased interest taken by 


America in trade with the Far 
East was reflected last year in the fre- 


quent visits of her financiers and men 
of business, the establishment of two 
new powerful banking corporations— 
the Asia Banking Corporation and the 
Park-Union Bank—with branches in all 
the principal trade centers, and the 
opening of a large number of new firms. 
Another event of importance was the 
Conference of British Chambers of 
Commerce opened at Shanghai on the 
5th of November under the presidency 
of the British minister. Its primary 
aim, as shown by its published proceed- 
ings, is the co-operation of British mer- 
chants in a trade policy favorable to 
British and Chinese residents. Another 
noteworthy feature of the year was the 
establishment of Anglo-American- 
Chinese commercial clubs at Shanghai 
and Tientsin intended to promote social 
and business intercourse between 
Chinese and foreigners. Many new in- 
dustrial banks were established by 
Chinese during the year on foreign lines 
in support of various trade interests. 
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F. W. Stevens the U. S. 
Representative 


HE American group in the inter- 
national consortium for China has 
chosen its resident representative at 
Peking, China. He is Frederick W. 
Stevens of Ann Arbor, Mich., for sev- 
eral years prior to 1915 a member of 
the staff of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
New York City. He practiced law in 
Grand Rapids and Detroit, Mich., for 
twenty vears after his graduation from 
the University of Michigan in 1887, 
becoming general counsel for the Pere 
Marquette Railroad Company. He has 
traveled extensively in the Orient since 
1915. 

Mr. Stevens will sail for the Orient 
in October after the conference to be 
held in New York City between repre- 
sentatives of the American, British, 
French and Japanese groups October 
11. This will be the first meeting of 
the consortium and is expected to de- 
velop a policy for the consortium’s 
activities. 

The resident representatives of the 
other groups have not been finally de- 
termined upon. British interests are 
being attended to by A. G. Hillier of 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank; 
those of the French by M. Baylan, 
director of the Bank of India in China, 
while the Japanese group is represented 
by K. Takenchi of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. 
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German-Owned Swiss Banks 
Fail 
HE low value of foreign money, 
especially the German mark, has 
lately caused several small banks in 
eastern Switzerland to declare them- 
selves insolvent, according to a recent 
dispatch to the New York Times. Other 
banks contrived to keep going owing 
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to the special ordinance of the Swiss 
Federal Council enabling Swiss banks 
and commercial companies to evade 
ruinous consequences of prolonged de- 
preciation of foreign stocks and 
exchanges. 

Despite Government intervention one 
of the principal Swiss banks in Zurich, 
known as the Electro Bank, because its 
money was entirely invested in electri- 
cal undertakings, chiefly under German 
management, cannot meet demands of 
Aug. 31 and Oct. 1, this year. 

According to the balance of June 30 
last after calling upon all reserve banks, 
it still had a debit balance exceeding 
6,500,000 frances, while on the credit 
side is an item exceeding 45,000,000 
francs for uncovered losses in exchange. 

Even as recently as December, 1918, 
a share of this bank was still valued 
at 875f., but Saturday last the shares 
were offered at 100f. 

The Electro Bank, although in Switz- 
erland, is really a German bank, and 
before the war had interests in South 
America, Turkey and Russia. 


& 


No Swiss Foreign Deposit Tax 
U NITED STATES Trade Commis- 


sioner H. L. Groves writes from 
Zurich that the lower house cof the Swiss 
Legislature has voted against the pro- 
posed law to tax foreign deposits in 
Swiss banks, thus changing its position 
taken at a previous session. The upper 
and lower houses of the legislature are 
now in accord in refusing to pass the 
measure. 

& 


Comptoir D’Escompte de 
Geneve 


HE last annual report of the direc- 
tors of Comptoir d’escompte de 
Geneve made to the bank’s stockholders, 
declares that in spite of the reduced ex- 
porting caused by the exchange crisis, 
and the reduced tourist travel which 
affected hotels and mountain railroads, 
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the operations of the bank have de- 
veloped normally. It was pointed out 
that this development was favored by 
the increase of 10,000,000 francs in 
capital in 1919 and in reserves from 
11,200,000 to 14,200,000 francs. Time 
deposits were increased to 48,350,106 
francs, an increase of 8,835,890 francs 
above the figures at the end of 1918. 
Profits advanced to 5,365,057 francs. 
A dividend of 50 frances a share ab- 
sorbed 3,000,000 francs. After making 
reserve and sinking fund additions, the 
amount carried forward to 1920 was 
436,919 francs. 
& 


German Conditions Improving 


[_ FOPOL D ZIMMERMANN, senior 
member of the banking house of 
Zimmermann & Forshay, upon his re- 
turn recently from Germany, had this 
to say of conditions in that country: 
“IT made a trip to Germany in Sep- 
tember and October of last year and 


returned to Germany again in April of 
this year in order to observe conditions 
at first hand. What a surprise greeted 
me on my arrival in April last! While 
conditions were in a state of chaos dur- 
ing my sojourn there in September and 
October, 1919, I now noticed that every- 
thing had changed as if by magic. 

“The railroads were again running 
on time and in the best of order. Last 
year it was impossible to make any 
definite plans for travel since railroad 
schedules were shot to pieces; now 
trains were on time, cars well cleaned 
and everything in the best of order. 
To be brief, one could notice again typi- 
cal German efficiency and orderliness. 

“Whether it will be possible for the 
German worker to produce the amount 
of coal required by the Spa conference 
is a grave question, in view of the fact 
that most of the workmen are under- 
nourished. So long as the question of 
coal deliveries has not been definitely 
settled, a depressing effect will be ex- 
erted on the German exchange. 
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RHE new building of the Brookline 

| Trust Company, at Coolidge’s Cor- 

ner, Brookline, Mass. A modern, 

commodious and dignified bank- 

ing-house for a successful institution. It 
was planned by 
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3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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“The enormous and unprecedented 
enhancement in the price of German in- 
dustrial shares is explained by the 
tumor that the French government will 
demand a large quantity of these se- 
curities as a deposit for the food articles 
to be delivered to Germany. It is not 
possible to state whether the recent rise 
in these shares is due to purchases by 
the government, but this possibility does 
exist. 

“An improvement in the financial 
conditions in Germany depends to a 
large extent on the program of taxes 
which the government intends to levy. 
The German Finance Minister, Dr. 
Wirth, in a recent address before the 
Reichstag, did not present German 
financial conditions in a favorable light, 
and laid particular emphasis on the 
enormous size of the floating debt, 
which approached 215 billion marks. 
There is no doubt that the onerous tax 


conditions, which are a relic from the 
Erzberger regime, will be thoroughly 
looked into by the present government, 
and in many directions improvements 
will be made. 

“The desire to secure loans from 
America, which only a short time ago 
was being widely discussed in all Ger- 
man circles, has considerably abated. 
They are not desirous of increasing the 
debt load any further, but prefer to se- 
cure private credits in order to obtain 
the raw materials for the purpose of 
working them, then re-exporting the re- 
sulting articles and for the importation 
of foodstuffs. Hopes are also enter- 
tained that the Entente powers will see 
the advisability of withdrawing a part 
of the occupation troops and thus re- 
duce the enormous expenditures to 
which the German people must sub- 
scribe for the maintenance of the troops 
in the occupied zone.” 
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Austria to Withdraw 
Unstamped Notes 


CCORDING to the Basler Nach- 
richten, the banking department 
of the Austrian Finance Ministry in- 
tends to fix the date on which the Kr. 
2 and Kr. 1 unstamped notes are to 
cease to be legal currency in Austria. 
Owners of such notes will be given an 
opportunity of exchanging them for 
stamped notes. But as the number of 
these notes is very considerable, their 
exchange during the time, necessarily 
short, fixed for the operation will in- 
volve the owners in much trouble and 
loss of time. People are, therefore, 
advised to get rid of the notes now by 
giving them the preference when making 
payments to or deposit in the tax of- 
fices, post offices, railways, banks, sav- 
ings banks, etc. These institutions are 
no longer allowed to pay out unstamped 
Kr. 2 and Kr. 1 notes, and consequently 
no person is required to accept the 
same from them. 





Latin America 








Mexico Needs U. S. Aid 


N a recent address to bankers and 
business men at the Bankers Club 
in New York, General Salvador Al- 
varado, Minister of Finance of Mexico, 
declared that $75,000,000 of United 
States money would be needed to re- 
habilitate Mexico, “badly in need of 
help after a decade of revolution and 
disturbances, but with all of her people 
now united in a desire for peace, work 
and prosperity.” 

He declared the new government 
would spend this amount of money in 
solving the country’s three major prob- 
lems, which are: 


1. Reorganization of the banking 
system. 

2. Reorganization of transportation 
means, including both rehabilitation of 
both railroads and merchant marine. 


8. Giving work to unemployed, 
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especially those who have served under 
the various revolutionary factions. 


Estimating that one-third of the 
$75,000,000 would be needed for each 
of these three schemes, General Alva- 
rado deplored the present banking 
situation in his country, declaring 
money lenders, profiteers and middle- 
men are crushing the farmers who have 
big crops of cotton, hemp and chicken 
peas this year. 

“The new government of Mexico, 
formed mostly of young and progres- 
sive men who joined the revolution only 
because they thought it their duty to 
do so, has drafted a vast plan for the 
reconstruction and reorganization of 
the country, covering all national 
activities. 

“As to any anti-foreign sentiment, I 
can assure you that none exists; on the 
contrary, there is probably on the sur- 
face of the earth no other people more 
hospitable and warm-hearted toward 
foreigners than the Mexicans. Before 
I came to this country I heard of an 
intense anti-Mexican feeling prevailing 
in the United States, but my two visits 
have completely convinced me_ that 
such sentiment does not exist. The same 
thing is true about Mexico.” 


& 


A New Bolivian Bank 


NEW bank with a capital of 
$250,000 soon will be opened in 
La Paz, Bolivia, under the name of the 
Pan-American Bank, the Department 
of Commerce has been advised. The 
bank is to be established to facilitate 
financial and commercial transactions 
between Bolivia and the United States. 

One of the most important results to 
be obtained from the organization of 
the bank in Bolivia will be a tendency 
toward the stabilization of exchange be- 
tween that republic and the United 
States and European countries, the re- 
vort said. Another result will be the 
bringing in closer touch of buyers and 
sellers through the furnishing of credit 
information and commercial intelligence. 
This is especially true where the mer- 
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chants and industrials are stockholders, 
since they will have first call upon the 
services of the institution. 


& 
Another Mexico City Bank 


CCORDING to a report made to 
the Department of Commerce by 
Trade Commissioner Cunningham, a 
new bank is to be organized in Mexico 
City under the title of Compania Gen- 
erale Credito S. A. Its capital will be 
500,000 pesos, one-half of which will 
be subscribed by a former official of the 
Carranza administration and the bal- 
ance by a wealthy American capitalist 
in Mexico City. 


Uruguay Bank in Trouble 


"THE Banco Italiana del Uruguay 
has been granted a six months’ 
moratorium. Its current and deposit 
accounts totalled over 24 million dollars 
at the date of the last balance-sheet, 
and it is said to have been ably man- 
aged, but eagerness to accommodate its 
customers has landed it in its present 
difficulties. It is fully expected that the 
suspension will be only temporary. 
Another report from Montevideo is 
to the effect that the cause of the bank’s 
embarrassment is defalcations amount- 
ing to $268,000 made by the chief of 
the bank’s discount department. The 
money, it is said, was lost in gambling. 
The report announced the man had 
been placed under arrest. 





Cuba 








Review of Conditions 


66¢7T’HE COMPASS,” published by 

the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, has the following to say of 
the Cuban situation in its September 


issue: 
“No new troubles occurred during 
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July, although the partial strike, in 
effect on the docks belonging to the 
Port of Havana, has not been settled. 
Partial movement of delayed freight is 
being effected through the use of con- 
vict labor. 

“August has shown a new and seri- 
ous complication, the strike of conduc- 
tors and motormen of the Havana 
Electric Ry. Co., which went into effect 
at midnight, Saturday, August 7. The 
striking employees made certain de- 
mands for increased wages, together 
with other conditions, which the operat- 
ing company has not as yet seen fit 
to grant. More recently an increasing 
number of cars have been in operation, 
handled by the company’s inspectors 
and outside employees, under police 
protection. No disturbances of any 
nature have occurred, and it is to be 
presumed that the movement will die 
out without a genera] strike. 

“Shipping conditions in the Port of 
Havana remain in an unsatisfactory 
state. The American Commission, aided 
by the Government officials, as well as 
the commercial organizations, is using 
every possible effort towards a solution 
of the problem, temporary or perma- 
nent. So far nothing definite can be 
announced as to what has been ac- 
complished, although the visit of the 
American Commission has had the in- 
direct effect of inciting the local 
importers to speed up their receipt of 
freight on the docks. 

“The Havana Port movement for 
July, in deep-sea bottoms, as compared 
with the same month in 1919: 


ENTRIES 
U.S. Flag Total 
MEE 2294 s)s eats 171 200 
Pe. é:deimab ae 191 260 
DEPARTURES 
U.S. Flag Total 
de ee 174 199 
re 192 246 
“The Port of Havana Customs 
House reports collection of import 


duties during July, 1920, of $3,746,- 
096.94, as compared with $2,800,284.20 
in July, 1919—an increase of $945,- 
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812.74, although registering a decrease 
of $577,609.61, as compared with the 
June receipts. 

“Concrete figures from the Immigra- 
tion Department are not available, but 
the general total of entries will show a 
substantial increase as compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. 
This increase is, no doubt, materially 
due to the continued unrest in Spain, 
the chief source of Cuba’s permanent 
immigration, although the recent short- 
ening of the term of obligatory mili- 
tary service in Spain, together with the 
high passenger rates in force, should 
have a restrictive effect.” 





South Africa 











The Currency Problem 


A NEW currency and banking bill 
is being considered in South 
Africa, which proposes the establish- 


ment of a central reserve bank which 
will have sole right to issue bank notes, 
centralize the cash reserves and regu- 
late the currency. 

E. C. Reynolds, general manager of 
the National Bank of South Africa, in 
a newspaper interview commented, in 
part, as follows upon South Africa’s 
currency and exchange problem: 

“The notes issued by the bank should 
be controlled by the government and 
should be on a secured basis. Three al- 
ternatives were proposed to secure the 
issues: (1) Gilt-edged securities; (2) 
partly gold and partly gilt-edged se- 
curities; (3) entirely by gold. 

“It is well known there is a shortage 
of gold specie in South Africa, and the 
reason is not far to seek. During the 
war the trade of the country has been 
financed by the banks, and so far the 
community has reaped the full benefits 
of the high prices prevailing. The ef- 
fect on the banks has been that they 
have accumulated large balances over- 
seas which in normal circumstances 
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would have been remitted to whatever 
extent necessary to this country in gold 
coin. That these balances were not so 
remitted is due to the fact that the 
British Government placed an embargo 
on the export of gold. In response to 
urgent appeals by the banks, and heart- 
ily supported by the Union government, 
small supplies were received for urgent 
needs, but practically South Africa was 
cut off from the only source from which 
the legal tender currency of the country 
is obtained. 

“When the embargo on the export of 
gold from Great Britain was removed, 
the metal at once assumed a commodity 
value much in excess of the standard 
price, and in order to obtain sovereigns 
from the mint it became necessary to 
purchase the equivalent in raw gold, 
which could only be done at a pre- 
mium. Starting at 15 per cent., the 
premium has now reached the vicinity 
of 35 per cent., and in these circum- 
stances the banks can hardly be ex- 
pected to purchase gold currency cost- 
ing 27s in order to distribute at 20s. 

“The alternative to the course pur- 
sued by the banks was to refuse to 
finance the export trade during the 
period of the war, and while this would 
certainly have seriously interfered with 
trade at the time, there is no reason to 
believe that the country would be in 
any better position as regards gold cur- 
rency than it is now. 

“The inconvertible paper currency 
suggested is one giving the maximum of 
security. The safeguards now suggested 
are more stringent than the existing 
government restrictions—the _ restric- 
tions that have been in force for many 
years past. 

“Apart from current trade, balances 
have accumulated overseas which it has 
been impossible to transfer to this side, 
and the primary adjustment of ex- 
change rates would require to be fixed 
at a point which would cause gold specie 
to flow into South Africa. The rates 
should be such that the purchaser of 
South African money to pay for goods 
bought would find it cheaper to buy 
gold and ship it than to pay the rates 
exacted by the banks, or, what amounts 
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to the same thing, pay the bank the cost 
of procuring and shipping gold. In the 
same way the rates would require to be 
sv adjusted that the South African pur- 
chaser of British money to pay for im- 
ported goods would find it more profit- 
able to buy exchange through the banks 
than to ship gold direct. Leaving out 
of consideration the bank’s margin of 
profit, the bank rate in South Africa 
on London would be: 

“Buying: 35 per cent. discount. 

“Selling: 35 per cent. premium. 

“The present difficulty is brought 
about by the now world conditions. This 
country cannot escape entirely being a 
participant in the world’s today eco- 
nomical difficulties because of our over- 
seas trade. 

“It is no use harking back or trying 
to decide who is to blame. It has noth- 
ing to do with politics. It is merely a 
question of what is best for us to do 
under the abnormal world conditions. 
Surely, common sense says lock up the 
sovereigns for the time being so that the 
drainage cannot go on, and have a se- 
cured note issue as currency. Then the 
legitimate trade of the country can be 
financed by the banks, which is more 
than vital for the whole community. 

“Opponents of the inconvertible cur- 
rency idea should not forget that if 
their views are adopted our industries 
would be handicapped to the extent of 
35 per cent. or whatever the premium 
on gold would be, because the imported 
article would receive this figure. Don't 
forget that all overseas capital coming 
to this country would have to pay the 
35 per cent. Don’t forget the induce- 
ment for liquid capital at present used 
in this country—mortgages, invest- 
ments in government loans, etc.—to 
leave the country to get the benefit of 
the 35 per cent. Is it not better then 
to lock up the sovereigns for the time 
being and have a secured inconvertible 
note issue?” 

With regard to the comparative in- 
flating effect of the increase in note 
issues in Great Britain and in South 
Africa, Mr. Reynolds says: 

“The rise in prices in England was 
rendered possible by the unrestricted is- 
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sue of paper money, which in turn was’ Brisbane, Queensland, for the year 
caused by war necessities. The in- ending June 30 which was presented 
creased note issue in South Africa is August 19, shows net profit of £104,672 
consistent with the money value in 17s 10d, after allowing for rebate on 
trade, — Potente | normal r) rela- pills current, taxes, interest on deposits 
tion to the increased prices of com- 414 deposit stock and bad and doubtful 
modities, to the rapid development of , 
sei debts. <A. total of £111,438 18s 4d 
the country and the legitimate demand ; : 
: ‘ : gained by adding to the net profit the 
for more currency. In relation to de- ‘ ‘ 
; £6,766 Os 6d brought forward from the 


posits there has been no abnormal in- 
crease in the local issue of South Afri- alf-year ended June 30, 1919, was 


can notes. The proportion of advances "ecommended for disposal as follows: 
to deposits in 1919 was less than the 

corresponding figures for 1914. It is | t ‘4 
quite obvious from these figures that Four quarterly interim divi- 

there has been no inflation in South dends at 10 per cent. per 


Africa.” annum 
l'ransferred to reserve fund 2 


Proposed dividend at 10 per 
cent. for quarter ended 


Australia June 30, free of income tax 19,916 7 9 


Balance to be carried forward 6,164 11 7 











Queensland National Bank, Ltd, Dating the your beonches wove 
opened at Kyogle, New South Wales, 


HE report of the directors of the and at Malanda and _ Ravenshoe, 
Queensland National Bank, Ltd., Queensland. 
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Danish Trade Survey 


A SURVEY of Danish-American 
trade prospects based on a report 
from its Scandinavian correspondent is 
published by the Liberty National 
Bank of New York in its current num- 
ber of “Present Day Scandinavia.” A 
summary of the survey follows: 

“A demand exists in Denmark for a 
great many American commodities and 
Danish concerns are desirous of in- 
creasing their trade with this country. 
A majority of those interviewed, how- 
ever, find it difficult at the present time 
to do business on account of the un- 
favorable rate of exchange between the 
two countries which places American 
prices out of reach of the Danish 
merchants. 

“Although the unfavorable exchange 
rate is acting as a discouraging factor 
to the importation of some American 
commodities, particularly non-essentials 
and luxuries, one of the most significant 
facts developed by the investigation is 
that established American houses sell- 
ing products like sewing machines, 
typewriters and agricultural machinery 
are conducting a good business in Den- 
mark as a result of establishing satis- 
factory credit arrangements in that 
country. 

“The feeling seems to be that the 
exchange rate on the United States has 
reached a high level and though it may 
fluctuate some it will gradually go down 
from now on. The lowest estimafe of 
time in which it would again reach 
normal is two years.” 

The industrial development in Den- 
mark at present is the subject of a con- 
troversy between two factions, one 
backed by the present industrial group 
and the other by commercial men and 
bankers. 

The first group wants to develop the 
present metal-working, cement, porce- 
lain, shipbuilding and machinery indus- 
tries, while the second group desires to 


make Copenhagen a great trading and 
commercial center, and invite foreign 
companies to put up manufacturing and 
assembling plants to supply the Baltic 
and Northern European demand. 

The arguments of the industrial 
group are weakened by the lack of raw 
materials and power in Denmark. 
Power is all developed at the present 
time by means of imported coal. A 
movement was started many years ago 
to bring power by an undersea cable 
from Norway, but this has not made 
any great progress. It has also been 
thought possible to develop power from 
the wind which blows constantly across 
the country. 
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Norwegians Discuss Free Gold 
Circulation 


[TD 1scussION of the exchange situ- 
ation on the part of leading Nor- 
wegian financiers, according to a bulletin 
of the Liberty National Bank, New 
York, has turned recently toward the 
question of restoring the free circula- 
tion of gold among the Scandinavian 
countries, especially Norway and Swe- 
den, to improve the international posi- 
tion of the Norwegian krone as com- 
pared with that of the Swedish krone. 
No decision has been reached on this 
point, but renewed emphasis has been 
laid upon the latest recommendations to 
the Norges Bank, private banks and 
savings banks. 
These recommendations are: 


1. To curtail as far as possible lines of 
credits already granted and to exercise the 
most careful scrutiny in permitting new 
loans and renewing old ones. This is to 
prevent commodities purchased for Norwe- 
gian consumption from being withheld in 
storage. 

2. The government should make it the 
duty of every taxpayer to present a detailed 
certificate of all his holdings of foreign ex- 
change or foreign bonds. 

3. The Department for Trade should de- 
mand on the part of the Bourse that foreign 
securities should not be admitted without 
sanction. 


In connection with the discussion of 


this matter in the Storting, the ques- 
tion of payment for ships bought and 
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tonnage built abroad has raised an im- 
portant consideration. It is estimated 
that Norwegian shipowners owe about 
400,000,000 kroner on this account at 
the present rate of exchange. The ques- 
tion is whether the government, in its 
treatment of the exchange situation, 
must not regard the restoration of the 
Norwegian merchant fleet as paramount. 


co 


Swedish Export Prices Higher 
Than Imports 


LTHOUGH the need has been felt 
for the insistent call in Sweden for 
greater production and strict economy, 
the Board of Trade reports after an 
investigation that the country’s imports 
do not exceed the normal imports for 
pre-war times, and that of the ship- 
ments from abroad only about five per 
cent. can be classed as luxuries and 
about the same amount as dispensable 
commodities. 


On the other hand, a recent calcula- 
tion based on prevailing prices showed 
that while the values of both imports 
and exports have increased during the 
early part of this year, the prices for 
exports increased 295 per cent. and the 
prices of imports, 237 per cent. This 
compares with a similar calculation 
made last November, which showed an 
increase in import prices of 241 per 
cent. and only 188 per cent. in exports. 
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International Banking Notes 


The latest statement of The Bank of 
Hawaii, Ltd., giving its condition at the 
close of business June 30, shows resources 
of $18,655,632.39, including $10,010,286.83 in 
loans, discount and overdrafts; $2,474,943.95 
in bonds; $176,301.76 in bank premises at 
Honolulu, Waialua, Waipahu and Lihue; 
$436,602.20 customers’ liabilities; $67,461.70 
other assets and $5,490,085.95 cash and due 
from banks. The institution is capitalized 
for $1,000,000, has surplus and undivided 
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profits of $1,150,939.60 and deposits totaling 
$15,962,728.71. The bank was founded in 
1897. C. H. Cooke is president, E. D. 
Tenney and E. F. Bishoy are vice-presidents 
and Roxor Damon is cashier. 
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A. F. Lindberg, the new assistant man- 
ager of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, has had considerable acquaintance 


A. F. LENDBERG 
Assistant Manager Mercantile Bank of the Americas 


with Latin American affairs. In part of 
1918, 1919 and 1920 he was financial agent 
in the United States for Nicaragua and 
in addition a delegate from that country to 
the second Pan-American Financial Con- 
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ference. He has had a varied experience in 
his business career. From 1907 to 1910 he 
was secretary, chief examiner of accounts 
and assistant auditor of Porto Rico; in 1911 
he assisted in the organization of the cus- 
toms service of Nicaragua as auditor and 
in 1915 became deputy collector general of 
customs there. He was a member of the 
Commission of Public Credit of Nicaragua, 
appointed by the secretary of state of this 
country to revise and consolidate the in- 
ternal debt of the Central American republic. 
In 1918 he was appointed a member of 
the high commission which acts as fiscal 
agent and trustee for the internal bonds 
of Nicaragua; coming to the United States 
as financial agent from that position. 

According to a cable received by the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas from Buenos 
Aires, its new affiliate in the Argentine, the 
Banco Mercantil y Agricola de Buenos Aires 
was to open on or about September 1. The 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas also an- 
nounces the opening of a branch of its 
affiliate, the Banco Mercantil Americano de 
Caracas, at Valencia, Venezuela. 


ee 


The Bank of Toronto recently has opened 
branches and appointed managers as fol- 
lows: Glencairn, Ontario, E. G. Britton; 
Honeywood, Ontario, J. H. Lawrence; 
Phelpston, Ontario, F. G. A. Parsons; 
Queensville, Ontario, R. F. LeRoy. 

——o 

The date of the international financial 
conference to be held in Brussels, Belgium, 
has been officially fixed for September 24. 

sesiiepcnseicgiataelicaie 

George M. Powell, Jr., formerly assistant 
auditor of The Guaranty Trust Company, 


New York, has been made assistant comp- 
troller, and Chester A. Van Deventer, who 
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since August, 1919, has been auditor of the 
Paris office of the company, has been made 
an assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment. 
css ip cata 

Two new branches have recently been 
opened by Banco Portugues do Brasil, the 
headquarters office of which is at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. The branches are at Sao 
Paulo: and Santos. New York agents of 
this bank are the Equitable Trust Company, 
Guaranty Trust Company and _ Bankers 
Trust Company. Viscount de Moraes is 
president and Alberto Guedes, managing 
director. 

OO 


The report for the year 1919 of the Bank 
of Athens states that profits amounted to 
13,388,510 drachmas, of which 80,459 drach- 
mas was written for depreciation of furni- 
ture, and 7,308,051 for bad and doubtful 
debts. The reserve fund was credited with 
600,000 drachmas, 240,000 drachmas went 
to directors, 30,000 drachmas for subscrip- 
tions and donations, 30,000 drachmas_ to 
superannuation fund, 365,217 drachmas to 
income-tax, and 4,200,000 drachmas to an 
8 per cent dividend, leaving 534,783 drach- 
mas to be carried forward. The balance 
sheet shows deposits and other accounts at 
133,013,970 drachmas. 


——————__— 


B. A. Duis, a vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank and manager of the for- 
eign department of that institution, is au- 


thority for the statement that banks in 
New York City dealing in the foreign ex- 
changes have come to an agreement on the 
method of quoting the Latin exchanges. 
Those banks parties to the agreement will 
quote French, Belgian, Italian and Swiss 
exchange in cents per unit. Such a plan 
has frequently come up for discussion 


international 
past few 


among 
banking 
months. 


representatives of 
institutions within the 
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Actual gold money in existence in the 
world this year is only $2,000,000,000 greater 
than in 1914, while paper money is nearly 
$44,000,000,000 greater and credit currency, 
in the form of bank deposits subject to 
check, is $48,000,000,000 greater. The total 
of gold money known to exist in the world 
is less than $10,000,000,000. From 1896 to 
1910 inclusive—fifteen years—the amount of 
gold produced was one-third as much as had 
been produced in the preceding 400 years. 


——_—_—__0o-———_— 


The foreign department of The Peoples 
State Bank of Detroit, Mich., has issued a 
neat folder giving the foreign trade figures 
of the Port of Detroit and district of Michi- 
gan comparatively as of May, 1919, and 
May, 1920. Contrary to what most persons 
would suppose, automobiles and trucks were 
second on the list in value of exports, meat 
and dairy products leading. The total ex- 
ports of May, 1919, were $26,518,245, while 
in May, 1920, the exports increased to 
$33,777,853. Imports in May, 1919, were 
$6,018,870 and in May, 1920, $9,486,847. 


-o———— 


Georges Pallain, governor of the Bank 
of France for twenty-three years, has re- 
signed and was named honorary governor. 
Georges Robineau, director of the discount 
division of the bank, was appointed gover- 
nor. 


=) —— 


A new branch of the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas was opened at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, September 1. At present European 
branches are in operation in Paris, Barce- 
lona and Madrid. These branches act in 
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close conjunction with the Latin-American 
affiliates of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas. 
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The Asia Banking Corporation, 35 Broad- 
way, New York, has been authorized by 
the State Banking Department to open a 
branch at Singapore, Straits Settlements. 





The Union Bank of Canada has issued a 
booklet entitled “Canadian Bill Stamp Tax, 
1920,” which gives in detail the new Cana- 
dian stamp taxes on negotiable instruments. 
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The New York agency of the Banco Na- 
cional Ultramarino of Lisbon, Portugal, is 
prepared to quote daily official buying and 
selling rates for escudos on Portugal and 
milreis on Brazil. Those quotations in the 
past have been nominal. 
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Omer V. Clairborne has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Constantinople of- 
fice of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

_-— —90 


The report of the directors of Barclay’s 
Bank, Limited, London, for the half-year 
ending June 30 provided an interim divi- 
dend at the rate of 10 per cent. on “A” 
shares and 14 per cent. on the “B” and “C” 
shares, subject to deduction of income tax. 
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The branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
in London was opened at 55 Old Broad 
Street on August 3. The new branch is 
in charge of E. C. MacLeod, who was for- 
merly manager of the Kingston, Jamaica, 
branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia. The 
London branch is the forty-fourth branch 
of this bank to be established outside of 
the Dominion. 
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J. Hagelsteen, until recently president of 
Landsbanken, Bergen, Norway, has become 
managing director of the Bergens Kredit- 
bank, Bergen. He is succeeded to his for- 
mer position by K. Friis Petersen, formerly 
minister of commerce and now chief magis- 
trate of the city of Bergen and of the De- 
partment of Hordaland. 
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The sixty-fifth annual report of the 


Kajima Bank, Limited, of Osaka, Japan, ° 
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shows a net profit of 1,170,399.29 ven, in- 
cluding a profit brought forward from the 
last half of year of 100,105.50 yen, after 
providing for half-yearly interest and ex- 
penses and for depreciation on stocks and 
bonds. This was distributed as follows: 

Legal and special reserve fund, 350,000 
yen; dividends at 10 per cent. per annum, 
583,400 yen; remuneration to directors and 
auditors, 35,000 yen; pension fund, 20,000 
yen; reserved for taxes, 75,000 yen. This 
left a balance of profit to be carried for- 
ward to the next half year of 106,999.29 
yen. 
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To meet expanding trade demands the 
Chartered Bank of India is increasing its 
capital, first subdividing its existing 100,000 
shares of £20 each into 400,000 £5 shares, 
then issuing 200,000 new £5 shares at 714, 
making a total capital of £3,000,000. 

Owing to the high price of commodities 
the capital required for trading purposes 
is three times the amount which was suffi- 
cient in the days before the war. Many 
apparently prosperous businesses urgently 
need cash, but the banks are still restricting 
loans, and the excess profits duty makes 
almost unbearable the strain on liquid re- 
sources. 
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Farm Mortgage Bankers Meet 


T the National Convention of Farm 

Mortgage Bankers of America, 
Kansas City, September 14-16, Dr. 
Richard T. Ely, Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Problems Involving 
Agricultural Prosperity.” Harry F. 
Atwood, of Chicago, gave his popular 
address “Our Constitution, the Anti- 
dote for Bolshevism.” John Moody, 
Moody’s Investors Service, New York, 
spoke on “Interest Rates, Past, Pres- 
ent and Future.” “Improvement of 
Water Transportation,’ “The Future 
Value of Farm Land,” “The Cost of 
Doing Business” and “How Much Have 
the Federal Land Banks Increased the 
Production of Food” were other sub- 


jects considered. 








Pall Mall Office of Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 





Pall Mall Office of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York 


O provide banking service for its 
customers and others whose busi- 
ness or residence calls them to the West 
End of London, the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York has opened a 
new office at 50 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
Here, in the center of the hotel and 
shopping districts, in a street every foot 
of which is linked up with English so- 
cial history from the time of the Resto- 
ration, will be found a complete bank 
able to offer facilities as comprehensive 





as those supplied to customers at the 
London City Office in 32 Lombard 
Street, E.C. 3. 

The new Pall Mall Office and the 
service which is there available are 
characteristic of the section of the city. 
The details of the equipment, the deco- 
rations and appointments of the office, 
and especially the organization, are in 
exact accord with the surroundings. 

The customer, whether he be London 
merchant, manufacturer, exporter or 
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Conference Room 


importer, business man, or tourist from 
the United States or elsewhere, will find 
the office prepared to meet his individual 
banking needs. In addition, special ac- 
commodations have been arranged for 
ladies who are customers of the office. 
A room has been provided for their use, 
with magazines, telephones, writing 
tables, and attendants. 

On entering the main doorway one 
comes into the entrance vestibule with 
balustrade of mahogany, 
similar to the splendid example at Mar- 
ble Hill, Twickenham, which was built 
about 1723. On the right is the lounge 
with its comfortable chairs, its telephone 
boxes, its magazines, newspapers, etc., 
and its writing tables. The flower paint- 
ing in the gilt frame over the doors is 
typical of the period. 

The decoration of the interior has 
been adapted from that prevailing in 
England about 1720, when the rather 
homely and simple taste of the age of 
Queen Anne was giving way to the more 
learned and classical feeling which was 


being introduced in the country by ar- 


its massive 


tists and travelers returning from Italy 
and the Continent. 

Standing in the entrance vestibule the 
visitor looks toward the rear of the of- 
fice, through the aisle of fluted Doric 
pilasters supporting the carved “cornice 
and beams. The walls are panelled out 
with enriched mouldings and dado 
rail. At the far end he sees the door- 
way leading to the private chambers. 
Carved panelled pilasters support the 
curved architrave, in which is con- 
tained a Sun-ray clock. On the visitor’s 
right, over the fireplace, is the coat-of- 
arms of the United States of America, 
and immediately opposite, behind the 
counter, is a large mirror in a gilt frame, 
with a carved coat-of-arms of Great 
Britain. 

The counters, the visitor will notice, 
have been carried out in mahogany to 
harmonize with the.balustrade, while the 
grilles are in keeping with the metal 
work on the exterior. 

The more severe classical decoration 
of the main banking room yields in the 
conference room to an earlier and more 
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Main vestibule showing British coat-of-arms 
over mirror 


intimate scheme. The decorator has 
taken his inspiration ‘from the period 
just previous to the time when Wren 
was building Marlborough House, on 
the other side of Pall Mall. The chim- 
ney piece, with its bold bolection marble 


surrounds and its elliptical mirror, 
wreathed with sprays of laurel, shows 
a well-chosen rendering of one of 
Wren’s happiest motifs. Raised fielded 
panels and an enriched cornice complete 
the decoration and provide a fitting 
background to the period bookcase and 
other pieces of furniture. 

In the room devoted to the use of lady 
customers of the company emphasis has 
been laid upon intimacy and homeliness 
perhaps even more than in the confer- 
ence room. The bolection panelling 
makes a rich setting for the alcoves 
with their enriched shell heads, which 
recall the time when the collecting of 
china was in vogue and apartments were 
planned with ample accommodation for 
the display of these trophies of the col- 
lector’s craze. The chimney piece, with 
its dogs and fire irons, is surmounted 
with a three-panelled mirror in a gilt 
Gesso frame. 

The new Pall Mall Office will aug- 
ment the already broad facilities af- 
forded by this company, through its 
various European offices. These offices 
—American banks with American meth- 
ods—render a service especially adapt- 
ed to the needs of American travelers 
and American business houses. 
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Distribution of Deposit Accounts 


STATEMENT recently issued by 

the Comptroller of the Currency 
shows the states whose national banks 
had on May 4, 1920, the largest number 
of deposit accounts in proportion to 
population. Wyoming stood first, with 
394 depositors per 1,000 of population. 
Montana was next, with 349 per 1,000 
of population. The twelve states whose 
national banks reported the next largest 
number of deposit accounts in propor- 
tion to population were, in the order 
named: Idaho, 293; Pennsylvania, 289; 
Colorado, 280; Oregon, 275; Minne- 
sota, 271; Iowa, 262; Virginia, 259; 
Vermont, 255; California, 248; South 


Dakota, 244; Maine, 239; Texas, 236, 
per 1,000 of population. 

For the entire United States there 
were 190 deposit accounts for each 
1,000 of the population, or approximate- 
ly one bank account for every five and 
one-half of the population. 

The number of demand deposit ac- 
counts in the entire country was 12,- 
315,000; the number of time deposit ac- 
counts was 8,065,000, making a total 
of both time and demand deposit ac- 
counts for the entire country of 
20,380,000. 

The percentage of demand deposit ac- 
counts to the total number of deposit 
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accounts was 60.43 per cent.; the time 
deposits, 39.57 per cent. The percent- 
ago of the total number of time or sav- 
ings accounts to the total number of all 
deposit accounts varies greatly in dif- 
ferent sections. In Pennsylvania, 48.09 
per cent. of the accounts were time de- 
posits; in New Jersey, 46.48 per cent. 
were time deposits; in New York State, 
44.44 per cent. The only states where 
a majority of all deposit accounts were 
carried on time were: Maine, where the 
percentage of time deposit accounts was 
63.83 per cent.; Vermont, 56.99 per 
cent.; Massachusetts, 50.09 per cent.; 
Michigan, 72.85 per cent.; Wisconsin, 
70.25 per cent.; Minnesota, 56.28 per 
cent. 
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In the following states the larger por- 
tion of the deposit accounts were car- 
ried on demand. In Texas, 88.55 per 
cent. of all deposits were on demand; 
Missouri, 65.43 per cent.; Oklahoma, 
87.43 per cent.; Louisiana, 82.58 per 
cent.; Alabama, 71.84 per cent.; Mis- 
sissippi, 84.04 per cent.; Georgia, 64.91 
per cent.; Kansas, 79.80 per cent.; Col- 
orado, 68.04 per cent., and California, 
73.68 per cent. 

The banks in portions of New Eng- 
land and in the northern central por- 
tion of the country had the largest 
number of deposit accounts on time. In 
the South, Southwest and Far West, de- 
mand deposit accounts largely pre- 
dominated. 
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News of the A. B. A. 


MORE workable anc democratic 
association is the aim of the 
Committee on Constitutional 
Revision, in the draft of the revised 
American Bankers Association consti- 
tution, which is being mailed to Execu- 
tive Council members this week. This 
committee, headed by M. A. Traylor 
of Chicago, has been one of the most 
active of the present administration, 
and after weeks of assimilating the 
hundreds of suggestions which Presi- 
dent R. S. Hawes requested members 
to submit, have evolved in printed form 
an instrument that it is predicted will 
add greatly to the effectiveness of the 
The revised constitution, a movement 
inaugurated by President Hawes to 
make the A. B. A. a more effective work- 
ing organization, will come up for adop- 
tion at the convention to be held in 
Washington. D. C., October 18 to 22. 
One of the principal democratizing 
clauses is the one providing for a refer- 
endum of either the Executive Council, 
the Administrative Committee or of the 
entire membership of the association, 
for determining the association’s policy 


on questions of moment, at any time 
during the year. 


DEMOCRATIZES A. B. A. WORKINGS 


The entire idea in a revision is con- 
tained in the foreword to the printed 
draft which says: 

“If we may make comparison with 
the National or State Government, the 
revision is drawn on the theory that the 
general convention represents the 
people, wherein the initiative and ulti- 
mate power rests, and that the Execu- 
tive Council is the legislative body 
which makes and changes the laws from 
time to time in the administration of 
the affairs of the body politic.” 

Under the proposed changes, the 
powers of the president have been great- 
ly amplified. He is made the presiding 
officer of the Administrative Committee, 
given power to appoint committees and 
authorizes the incurring of expenses by 
such committees up to $5,000. These 
changes alone indicated the hampered 
administrative operations under the 
present constitution. The vice-presi- 
dent is given power to preside over the 
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Executive Council in the absence of the 
president. Any elective officer auto- 
matically is removed from office upon 
his leaving the banking business; pro- 
vision is also made for the removal of 
elective officers under certain conditions. 
FIVE COUNCIL MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 

Five members-at-large are added to 
the Executive Council, appointive ser- 
vice by the president for one year, re- 
appointment for a consecutive term of 
not more than three years. Forfeiture 
of membership in the council by ab- 
sence from two consecutive sessions 
without satisfactory excuse is included 
in the new draft. Chairmen of com- 
missions created under the new draft 
are made ex officio members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Spring and fall meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Council are called for. The po- 
sition of executive manager is created, 
and also the subordinate position of sec- 
retary. Power of removal of any asso- 
ciation employee is vested in the Exec- 
utive Council. The council is given 
power to select the executive manager, 
general counsel and treasurer. The 
Administrative Committee selects the 
secretary. 

Elective members of the Administra- 
tive Committee from the Executive 
Council, changed under the present con- 
stitution from two to four, are to be 
elected “from one of the Federal Re- 
serve districts which are not already 
represented,” making the committee rep- 
resentative of the entire country. In 
the absence of the president of a divi- 
sion, the vice-president may serve on 
the Administrative Committee, which is 
made a constitutional committee with 
full power to administer the affairs of 
the association between meetings of the 
Executive Council. This committee is 
also given power to appoint subordinate 
officers and employees, power of re- 
and right to adjust salaries, 
subject to approval of the Executive 
Council. 

Article X renames the trust company, 
savings bank, national bank and state 
bank sections as divisions, making the 
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secretaries of the various divisions dep- 
uty managers of the associations. 


EXECUTIVE MANAGER’S DUTIES 


The powers and duties of the general 
secretary, title changed to executive 
manager, have been both amplified and 
clarified. He is given power to super- 
vise all subordinate officers and em- 
plovees, is placed in charge of the 
association’s offices and property, and 
he is chief budget officer. 

Four commissions are provided. An 
Economic Policy Commission, which 
will take over the functions of the pres- 
ent Currency Commission, membership 
limited to seven, whose functions are 
enlarged to consideration of all ques- 
tions of economic policy, submitted to 
it or independently investigated, with a 
view to assisting the association in the 
determining of its policy in such mat- 
ters; and Agricultural Commission, the 
same as now provided by the constitu- 
tion, with the added function of arous- 
ing interest in obtaining good roads; a 
Public Relations Commission, being the 
Public Relations Committee created by 
a resolution at the St. Louis convention 
from the membership of the association, 
the name being changed from committee 
to commission and the functions being 
the same as conferred in the creating 
resolution, except that supervision of 
the official publication of the asso- 
ciation is added; and a Commerce and 
Marine Commission, whose functions 
are the same as the present committee 
of that name. 

Permanent council committees are 
named as follows: Finance Committee 
(reduced from nine to six members), 
Committee on Federal Legislation, Fed- 
eral Legislative Council, Committee on 
State Legislation, State Legislative 
Council, Protective Committee, Commit- 
tee on State Taxation, Insurance Com- 
mittee, and Committee on Membership. 


THE PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 


Provisions covering the Protective 
Committee call for two co-ordinate of- 
ficers of the association as members of 
the committee, and require that one of 
the three council members on the com- 
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mittee be secretaries of a State Bankers 
Association. 

Council committees may be selected 
by the council or appointed by the pres- 
ident. If deemed advisable, the com- 
mittee personnel can be selected from 
the membership of the association at 
large and not confined to council mem- 
bers as at present. 

The official publication is placed un- 
der the direction of the executive man- 
ager and the supervision of the Public 
Relations Commission. Whether it be 
published weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly is left to the Administrative 
Committee. 


ADDRESS ON FEDERAL RESERVE 


Completion of the program for the 
Washington convention of the American 
Bankers Association is announced by 
President Richard S. Hawes, with the 
acceptance of Oscar Wells, president 
of the First National Bank of Birming- 
ham, Ala., who will speak on “The Fed- 
eral Reserve System.” A great deal of 
interest will center around this address 
because of the part the system has 
played and is playing under present re- 
stricted credit conditions. 

Mr. Wells is qualified to handle the 
subject fully, being a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


R. O. Kaufman, chairman of the Edu- 
cational Committee of the American 
Bankers Association, announces that a 
conference on educational matters will 
be held at Washington in connection 
with the A. B. A. convention, October 
18 to 22. 

Mr. Kaufman says that most state 
associations have created educational 
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committees to help the A. B. A. com- 
mittee and that each of these bodies 
has been asked to send representatives 
to the Washington conference. 

Through this educational conference, 
the committee expects to secure an ex- 
change of ideas, with the hope of stimu- 
lating the interest of bankers all over 
the country in this work. Several writ- 
ers of text books will aftend to discuss 
with the committee the proper treatment 
of the subjects pertaining to banking 
and finances. Prominent educators and 
representatives of the educational de- 
partment of the Government will at- 
tend. 

The major subject the Educational 
Committee is trying to have included in 
school work is general banking knowl- 
edge as covered in the following sub- 
jects: 


1. Corporations, how organized and 
how operated. In the minds of many 
people a corporation is something to be 
feared and always exploited when op- 
portunity presents. 

2. The kinds of banks and their re- 
spective functions; distinction between 
national banks, state banks, trast com- 
panies and savings banks should be 
made clear. 

3. Bank deposits, what they are, what 
they do, and how safeguarded. 

4. Bank reserves, what they are, what 
they do, and how safeguarded. 

5. Loans, discounts and credit analy- 
sis and rating. The essentials of a good 
credit rating at one’s bank. 

6. The Federal Reserve System, its 
character and functions. 

7. Investment. The essential ele- 
ments of a good investment. Distin- 
guish from speculation. How to avoid 
dangerous investments. 

8. Foreign exchange, 
plained. 


briefly 
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The Banker’s Part in Farm Production 


[ a pamphlet recently issued by the 

Moline Plow Company of Moline, 
Ill., George N. Peek thus summarizes 
the part which he believes the local 
banker should play in helping farmers 
to increase production through the 
greater use of labor-saving machinery: 


THE PROMPT EQUIPMENT OF FARMS DE- 
PENDS ENTIRELY ON BANKERS 


For many years implements have been 
sold by manufacturers to dealers and 
by dealers to farmers on long credit 
terms. This was possible with horse- 
drawn implements. It is not possible 
with power equipment. The new units 
are so much heavier and more complex 
than the old that the investment neces- 
sary in manufacture and sale is so great 
that manufacturers can no longer finance 
distribution between spring and harvest. 

Local financing of dealers and farm- 
ers for purchase of power farm equip- 
ment is an immediate and pressing ne- 
cessity. This does not mean that bank- 
ers can be requested to make unsafe 
loans. Quite to the contrary, it means 
that they must step into their proper 
place as financial guide and mentor to 
the communities they serve as never be- 
fore. They must require dealers to con- 
duct their business on sound business 
principles and see to it that credit is not 
extended to farmers who are shiftless 
and unbusinesslike. In short, they must 
lend their financial experience to both 
dealer and farmer, and by making loans 
contingent on fair credit conditions, 
they must bring local methods to a point 
where the new and inevitable necessity 
for local financing of farm equipment 
can be met. 

It does mean, however, that dealers 
and farmers admitted by the banker to 
be financially sound must not be turned 
away on any shiftless consideration of 
immediate expediency. 

Most bankers have understood this 
and acted accordingly, but some have 
said consistently and more are saying 
now to dealers and farmers: “Buy your 
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equipment on terms. 
deflate credit!” 

It is inconceivable that such an an- 
swer should spring from or be presented 
to human intelligence. In the first place, 
“buying on terms” does not deflate 
credit. The farmer gets credit and so 
does the dealer. And the manufacturer 
gives credit and he has to go to a bank 
or broker and borrow the money to give 
it. 

In the second place, some of _ this 
credit comes from the very country 
banker who refuses it to the dealer. 
The manufacturer sells his notes to a 
broker and many of them are bought by 
country bankers. 

Next, since the rural bankers’ bor- 
rowing capital is to no small extent the 
farmers’ deposits, the money the manu- 
facturer borrows and lends in the form 
of credit through the dealer to the 
farmer is the farmer’s own money. 

Finally, since the method of credit 
suggested in such a case is the most 
wasteful and unscientific known to busi- 
ness, and passes through so many profit 
taking hands (broker, banker, Federal 
Reserve), the manufacturer can only 
give credit at the exorbitant rate of 20 
per cent. per annum (normal terms 5 
per cent. discount for three months). 
By this attitude the banker not only 
accomplishes nothing for himself or the 
community which God has given him 
the privilege and the duty to serve, but 
he has penalized the community by the 
enormous tribute exacted by the method 
to which he remits it, and worse—since 
manufacturers can no longer grant such 
terms—he is effectually preventing the 
equipment of farms. 

But the anomalies do not end here. 
Some bankers say: “The money passes 
out of the community. I prefer to loan 
on home investments.” 

All money for imports passes out of 
the community. No community can exist 
without importing farm equipment. The 
real test is: “What loan produces the 
greatest influx of money to the com- 
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munity?” No loan equals an implement 
loan in productiveness. It increases 
many times the effective production of 
men engaged in agriculture. It returns 
with greater addition than any other 
loan. 

Sometimes the answer comes with 
finality: ‘““We haven’t any money.” The 
obvious reply is: ‘“Farmers’ paper taken 
by the dealer and approved by you is 
eligible for rediscount with the Federal 
Reserve.” But there is still a rejoinder: 


“We are discounted to the limit,” or 

“We do not use the Federal Reserve,” 
or 

“Their rate of discount is higher than 
the legal rate of interest.” None of 
these is sufficient. 

If a bank loaned all the money it can 
get, it cannot fail in this necessity. It 
should call less essential loans. The 
need for production is national and 
overwhelming, and, as has already been 
shown, real “deflation” of credit de- 
pends upon it. 

A bank which, for pride or prejudice, 
will refuse the common recourse the 
nation has provided in the Federal Re- 
serve, and deny the essential require- 
ments of its community, has simply 
failed to learn the first lesson of service. 
The community has a right to demand 
service. It should get another banker. 

When a local bank finds itself face 
to face with a naked rule of arithmetical 
equality emanating from a _ Federal 
source, which imposes a discount rate 
higher than the legal rate of interest, 
the bank is absolved from blame. It 
ought still to find money for agricultural 
production at the expense of other loans, 
but the existence of this condition in 
some parts of the country is a shame to 
Federal administration. 
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Such a rule simply eliminates the 
Federal Reserve in the district where 
it applies. It was intended to “reduce 
inflation” by refusing credit. We have 
demonstrated that such an attempt has 
precisely the opposite effect. 

When credit is no longer available 
there are only two alternatives. One is 
to expand the credit limit, the other is 
to prefer essential uses. We have seen 
that there is no third recourse of refus- 
ing credit. All this is elementary, yet 
it is a fact that our Federal Reserve 
has chosen a course which eliminates 
credit rather than to assume responsi- 
bility for expanding the limit or prefer- 
ring essentials. 

We may be thankful that country 
bankers are Americans and few will be 
willing to hide behind this blunder of 
the Government. 

Farms must be equipped and banks 
must finance the equipment. It is a 
local duty sounding among the highest 
obligations of the banker to his com- 
munity. It is a national duty of prime 
importance. Development—progress— 
prosperity of every store, farm, citizen 
and establishment, either urban or rural, 
depend on agricultural production, and 
the prosperity of the nation, the solu- 
tion of the existing credit and cost prob- 
lem, and finally the economic necessity 
of a world torn by fierce and strange 
dissensions, its peace and the very gov- 
ernment of nations threatened by a 
vague unrest and an undefined state of 
precarious political equilibrium—all de- 
mand of farmers in every community in 
this land an uninterrupted flow and in- 
crease of agricultural production. This 
demand can only be met with the assis- 
tance of bankers of courage and intel- 
ligence. 
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A Memorial Bridge for New York 


LFRED C. BOSSOM, bank’ architect of 

New York, has designed a gigantic memor- 

ial bridge which it has been proposed to 

construct over the Hudson as a memorial to 

yr heroes of New York and New Jersey. 

a of the memorial feature is that the 

New Jersey should use one of the 

pylons as its war memorial, and that the other 
be used as New York’s memorial. 

The bridge would be a_ suspension bridge 
about the largest in the world and the main 
pylons would be set out in the river beyond 
the bulkhead line, so far beyond the bulkhead 
line, in fact, as to leave full water way for 
the largest ships in the world between that and 
the deck heads. 

The bridge would be constructed in two 
levels, an under-level for trains to come over 
from the various outlying parts of the country 
so that freight could be handled from the wes- 
tern wheat fields right through over this 
bridge, and carried around on to the docks 
on the Manhattan side without a double 
handling as is necessary at present. 

The bridge on the New York side would con- 
nect up in practically a_ straight line with 
Williamsburg Bridge, Brooklyn Bridge and Man- 
hattan Bridge. so that there would be direct 
transportation facilities Island to 
Jersey, or vice versa. 

The form of the pylons of the bridge make 
them the ideal background for a_ beautiful 
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memorial sculptured subject, symbolic of what 
has been done in the war, and there would be 
fitting spaces for the work of the greatest 
sculptors of each of the states. The upper 
sections of the pylons are large enough. to 
contain rooms in which the records of the 
Great War could be stored with perfect safety. 
Reading rooms could be made for the head- 
quarters of the various Legion Posts, and the 
upper portions of the pylons could be used 
for observatory purposes. 

The tentative idea of financing this operation 
is to have it underwritten by a bank syndicate 
though this is purely tentative and only a 
proposal. It is thought that due to the finan- 
cial return that this bridge so evidently would 
have, the matter would be a good investment, 
sufficiently satisfactory to justify private cap- 
ital getting into it. 

It is also contemplated that the opportunity 
should be given to the two states that after 
a certain time in the future they could pur- 
chase this bridge from the hands of the stock- 
holders at a price to be determined upon, thus 
giving to the states the tremendous benefit of 
the bridge during the time when finances are 
perhaps a little strained, and yet giving them 
the privilege of acquiring it for their own use 
in the future, and in the interval making it a 
perfectly satisfactory investment for private 
investors. 





Book Reviews 


A New and Authentic History 
of Cuba 


On account of the antiquity of its 
civilization, the romantic nature of its 
development, and especially because of 
its close political and commercial rela- 
tions with the United States, Cuba 
offers a most fascinating subject of 
study. The opportunity for delving in 
this mine of rich interest is now afforded 
by the publication of a complete History 
of Cuba, prepared by Professor Willis 
Fletcher Johnson, and issued by Messrs. 
B. F. Buck & Co., Ine., 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

The history is in five volumes, the 
last one dealing with the Resources of 
Cuba. This volume will be made the 
source of very liberal quotations in a 
subsequent number of THe Bankers 
MAGAZINE. 

It has been intimated already that 
there are special reasons why the people 
of the United States are profoundly 
interested in Cuba’s history. But Pro- 
fessor Johnson, in the preface to his 
work, points out others. Foremost of 
these, of course, is the fact that the 
Discoverer of America was in one or 
more of his voyages an explorer of the 
Cuban Coast; secondly, it was from an 
ancient fortress in Havana that De Soto 
set out on his quest which ended in the 
discovery of the Mississippi. Hardly 
of secondary interest is the fact that 
Cortez also embarked from Havana on 
his expedition which was to result in 
the annexation of Mexico to the Spanish 
Crown. 

The author contends that “Cuba was 
the first detached country, not destined 
for annexation, to which the United 
States extended and applied the funda- 
mental principle which was later de- 
veloped into the “Monroe Doctrine.” 
He states also, in reference to the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, “that 
this transcendent deed was accomplished 
largely because of Cuba and because 
of the conflict through which that island 
violently divorced herself from the im- 


perial sovereignty which Columbus had 
planted upon her shores.” 

While dealing adequately with the 
many attractive physical features of 
the country itself, the author devotes 
his attention chiefly to a history of the 
Cuban people, and the long and remark- 
able development of that people into the 
modern Cuban Nation. He finds fruit 
for almost endless thought and specula- 
tion in the circumstance that so many 
of the early Cuban settlers, as indeed 
all of the Spanish explorers and con- 
querors of the Sixteenth Century came 
from the two Iberian provinces of 
Estramadura and Seville--the first a 
rude, rugged, half-sterile region of 
swineherds and mountaineers, poverty- 
stricken and remote; the second ple- 
thoric with the wealth of agriculture- 
industry and commerce, and endowed 
above most regions of the world with 
the treasures of learning and art. 
From the barren, impoverished and 
uncultivated Province of Estramadura 
came to the new world such mighty 
conquerors and bold discoverers as Cor- 
tez, Pizarro, Balboa and De Soto. 

Cuba was thus in the foundation the 
fortunate recipient of the rugged and 
masterful spirit of Estramadura and of 
the elements of government and of social 
grace and intellectual power which Se- 
ville could so well supply. This combi- 
nation of elements, regarded by the 
author as being not incompatible, ex- 
ercised a marked influence upon the 
characteristics of the Cuban people. 

Considerable space in the author’s 
preface is devoted to the relations be- 
tween the United States and Cuba. He 
does not regard our military intervention 
against Spain as having been essential 
to the liberation of Cuba, attaching 
greater importance to the indirect aid 
which this country rendered in the 
struggle. Our service in helping the 
new nation on its way in the earlier 
stages of its existence are justly praised, 
That is a chapter in our history which 
may well be read with pride. 

It is fortunate that an extensive his- 
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tory of Cuba has been written by so 
competent an authority as Professor 
Johnson. His style is engaging and 
his judgment well-poised. The “His- 
tory of Cuba” is a work of decided 
interest and of great practical useful- 


ness. 
ay 


Manuva For tHe Stupy or THE Psy- 
CHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING AND SELL- 
inc. By Harry D. Kitson, Ph.D. 
Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


The psychological point-of-view of 
advertising has been strictly maintained 
throughout this manual. It is for use 
mainly in institutions where other 
courses in advertising and selling are 
given. It does not duplicate any other 
work in any course but will add to the 
interest in the work. 

The mechanical arrangement of the 
manual has been planned to give the 
best service to teacher and student. 
References are given continuously to 
four books dealing with the psychologi- 
cal phase of advertising, so that the 
outline may be used with any one of 
them as a text. Blank pages are pro- 
vided for the student’s notes. 


ay 


Tue Business Man anp His Bank. 
By William H. Kniffin. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


This book gives a clear, concise ex- 
planation of the bank’s complicated 
machinery for the benefit of those on 
the outside. It is a discussion of bank- 
ing from the business man’s viewpoint, 
showing him how the bank touches his 
interest and how he can make full use 
of the bank’s functions. 

It points out how the bank may be 
used in obtaining credit, in collecting 
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receivables, and in handling foreign 
business, being based upon the author’s 
many years of experience in mutual 
savings banks, national banks and state 
banks. 

Helpful advice on choosing a bank, 
how to prepare a financial statement, 
how to read a bank statement, the use 
of trade acceptances and the making 
of warehouse and collateral loans is 
given. Throughout the book the treat- 
ment is simple, clear, direct. 


ay 


Men, MANNERS AND Morats 1N Sovutu 
America. By J. O. P. Bland. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Describes in Mr. Bland’s charming 
style and discursive humor the life and 
manners, both in town and country, in 
the great republics of South America. 
Not a mere geographical compila- 
tion, but the work of a writer interested 
in all types of humanity and who has 
the faculty of vividly describing the 
things and people in which he is inter- 
ested. Copiously illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 


ay 


Accounts IN THEORY AND PractTicE— 
PrincipLes. By E. A. Saliers, Ph.D. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


The purpose of this book is to give a 
first course in the principles of accounts. 
It will be of interest to accountants 
and other business men generally be- 
cause it presents an effective combina- 
tion of theoretical discussion and practi- 
cal application. The book is so ar- 
ranged that the order of study may be 
varied and possibly some parts omitted 
as the author has realized that every 
individual has his own ideas about the 
proper sequence of subject matter. 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 


You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modern building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others: 


AAA 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
Seaboard National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Asia Banking Corporation, New York 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 





We shall be pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Banco Nacional Ultramarino, New York Office 


An Important Foreign Bank Agency 
Opens in New York 


NOTHER important link in the 
chain of foreign banking insti- 


tutions with offices in the United 
States was formed recently when the 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino opened an 
agency in the Singer Building, at 91-93 
Liberty Street, New York. This bank 
covers a field for American foreign 
trade, which has been more or less in- 
completely provided heretofore with 
banking facilities for American busi- 
ness, and the New York agency has been 
established principally for the purpose 
of creating helpful relations and de- 
veloping trade and business generally 
between the United States, Portugal, 
the Portuguese colonies in East and 
West Africa, India, China, 
Azores, Madeira and Belgian Congo, 
as well as Brazil. 

Few bankers fully realize the extent 
and importance of the Portuguese influ- 
ence, language and customs in the com- 
merce of the world. One of the best 
customers of the United States is Bra- 
zil, where Portuguese is the official lan- 
guage and where many Portuguese cus- 
toms prevail. Trade between the United 
States and East and West Africa is 
highly satisfactory and is rapidly in- 


Timor, 


creasing, with considerable promise for 
the future in view of the movements in 
that territory for the development of 
natural resources. Then there are in- 
terests in the Far East where similar 
conditions exist. Portugal itself has 
many trade ties with the United States. 

E. F. Davies managing director of 
the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, is a 
recognized expert in foreign banking. 

He was formerly foreign exchange 
manager of the London County and 
Westminster Bank, chairman of the 
committee of English and Foreign 
Bankers for Foreign Exchange Prob- 
lems, and as the banker acting in con- 
nection with the Relief Committee was 
instrumental in stabilizing American 
exchange at the outbreak of the war, 
thus winning the gratitude of many 
Americans temporarily stranded in 
London. 

The New York agency of the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino is in charge of 
Joseph McCurrach, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago. Mr. 
McCurrach is a well-known authority on 
international trade. He was born in Scot- 
land and had early legal training, being 
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DR. JOAO HENRIQUE ULRICH 
Governor, Banco Nacional Ultramarino 


subsequently connected with the Union 
Bank of Scotland for five and a half 
years, then with the Bank of Montreal, 
in Canada, and later four years with 
the Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago. Fourteen years ago Mr. McCur- 
rach went with the Continental and 
Commercial, becoming vice-president, 
from which he came to New York to 
become agent for the Banco Nacional 
Ultramarino. 

The Banco Nacional Ultramarino was 
established August 12, 1864. Its head 
office is in Lisbon, the capital of Por- 
tugal. As a semi-governmental institu- 
tion it is the only bank authorized to 
issue its own notes in the Portuguese 
colonies. It has seventy branch offices 
located in various parts of the world, 
principally in those countries of Portu- 
guese origin, and its total resources ar 
more than $1,159,000,000 (at par of 
exchange). The average dividend dur- 
ing more than half a century of activi- 
ties and growth has been six per cent., 
and in the last two years its dividends 
have been twenty per cent. 

Care has been taken to locate the of- 
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fices of this institution in trade centers 
which are strategic, accounting for ex- 
ceptional facilities in Brazil for rubber, 
coffee and other trades coincident with 
the east coast of this productive coun- 
try. Nine offices are located in Brazil. 
The whole of the east and west coasts 
of Africa are covered with offices of this 
institution, while in Portugal itself there 
are twenty-eight offices, supplying the 
entire country with facilities for efficient 
banking. New offices will soon be 
opened in Hong Kong and Bombay to 
further augment the bank’s Far Eastern 
facilities. 

An unusual feature of the Banco Na- 
cional Ultramarino is the fact that it 
maintains warehouses of its own 
throughout Brazil, as well as at points 
in Africa and in London and Paris. 
This bank does not purchase merchan- 
dise, but its warehouses are used as ad- 
ditional means of protection for ship- 
pers and the materials coming under the 
bank’s care in the course of mercantile 
banking transactions. 

It will be the policy of the Banco E. F. DAVIES 
Nacional Ultramarino in the United Managing Director 
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States to be a banker’s bank as far as 
possible, which provides particularly for 
out-of-town exporters and importers the 
means of transacting their financial af- 
fairs through the banks with which they 
are best acquainted. Another important 
phase of its service is a special commer- 
cial intelligence department which pro- 
vides news of finance and trade in the 
countries where the bank has branches, 
through a system of inter-branch re- 
ports. This service is entirely at the 
disposal of banks and_ merchants 
throughout the United States. Special 
information will be obtained for clients 
where that information may not be in- 
cluded in the regular bulletins. 

The New York agency will advise 
merchants of the best methods to be 
employed in order to successfully enter 
the Portuguese and other markets, and 
arrangements can be made for all busi- 
ness with the Banco Nacional Ultrama- 
rino to be passed through their own 
bankers. 

The shipping and documentary credit 
departments place every facility at the 
disposal of American traders. 

The foreign exchange department 
quotes the best rates for purchase and 
sale of foreign drafts, mail and tele- 
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graphic transfers, etc., on all banking 
cities of the world, and secures forward 
exchange for traders arranging time 
contracts. 

In addition to the New York agency, 
the Banco Nacional Ultramarino has 
branches in Portugal, Brazil, the 
Azores, West Africa, Cape Verde, East 
Africa, India, China, Timor, Madeira 
and Belgian Congo. The London office 
is at 27b Throgmorton Street, E. C., 
and the Paris office is at 8 Rue du Hel- 
der, [Xe. 

Dr. Joao Henrique Ulrich, governor 
of the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, 
comes of a family with banking tradi- 
tions extending over half a century. 
His grandfather, Joao Henrique UlI- 
rich, was one of the founders of the 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino in 1864, 
and was a member of the first board 
of directors. His father, of the same 
name, Joao Henrique Ulrich, was vice- 
governor of the Companhia Geral do 
Credito Predial Portuguez. His ma- 
ternal grandfather, Guilherrme José 
Ennes, was a director of the Bank of 
Portugal. 

His career is one long series of suc- 
cesses. His father died when he was 
only fourteen years of age, and when 
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he had concluded his college studies, he 
took degrees in law in the University 
of Coimbra, obtaining the highest quali- 
fications granted in the year 1902. Af- 
ter that, he practiced as a lawyer in 
Lisbon for seven years, and was several 
times elected as a member of the 
Portuguese Parliament, taking one of 
the leading parts in the very important 
projects of law. 

Dr. Ulrich was also a member of the 
Committee of Finances, Commerce and 
Agriculture in the House of Parliament, 
where he enjoyed the greatest consid- 
eration. 

At thirty years of age, when the 
Monarchy was overthrown, he was a 
candidate for the Ministry, and al- 
though his name has been suggested 
several times as a Minister under the 
Republic he has never accepted any 
portfolio. 

Dr. Ulrich is the author of several 
standard works, such as “Study on the 
Practice of Law in Portugal,’ “Bills 
of Exchange—The Payment by Inter- 
vention According to the Portuguese 
Commercial Law,’ ‘Co-operative So- 
cieties,’ “Organization of: Agricultural 
Credit in Portugal,” “Practical Guide 
to the Rural Savings and Loan Banks.” 
He also played one of the leading parts 
in the organization of the agricultural 
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credit arrangements in Portugal, being 
responsible for a greater portion of 
the propaganda, and himself drafting 
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the first law relative to the matter in 
Portugal. 

He was also the vice-president of 
the Central Association of the Portu- 
guese Agriculturists, and is to-day still 
a member of the International Com- 
mission on Agriculture. 

In 1909 he was elected the Governor 
of the bank, and under his able leader- 
ship the capital has been increased, 
until to-day the total is Escudos 
24,000,000, and the Reserves have in- 
creased from Escudos 5,260,000 to 
Escudos 24,900,000, the dividend also 
rising from nine per cent. to twenty per 
cent. 

It is owing to the great initiative and 
hard work of Dr. Ulrich that new 
branches have been opened throughout 
the whole of the Portuguese colonies, as 
well as a series of branches in Portugal 
and in the monetary centres of the 
world, London and Paris, and New 
York. 

It is interesting to know that Dr. 
Ulrich is the chairman of several im- 
portant companies, and, in addition to 
the position of governor of the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino, he is a member 
of the Conselho Superior do Commercio 
Externo; director of the Companhia 
Nacional de Navegacao; director of the 
Companhia das Aguas de Lisboa; mem- 
ber of the committee of auditors of the 
Companhia dos Tabacos de Portugal; 
director of the Sociedade Hespanhola 
do Caminho de Ferro Madrid Caceres 
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Portugal; member of the committee of 
auditors of the Companhia de Seguros 
Previdencia. 

He is president of the board of di- 
rectors of the following companies: 
Companhia das Pesquizas Mineiras de 
Angola (Pema); Companhia du Petro- 
leo de Angola (Angola), and the Com- 
panhia de Diamantes de Angola (Dia- 
mang), in several of which English, 
French, Belgian and American groups 
are interested. 

As governor of the Banco Nacional 
Ultramarino, all the large financial 
operations that have been carried out 
of recent date have been under the able 
and masterly hand of Dr. Ulrich, who 
has conducted various operations for 
the organization of big companies and 
loans to the government. 

The great foresight of Dr. Ulrich is 
admirably demonstrated by his success 
in making the Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino rise from a small bank to a 
great financial power. His great ability, 
steady attention to business, is com- 
bined with an admirable charm of 
manner, and a working capacity which 
is phenomenal. 

Dr. Ulrich occupies one of the lead- 
ing social positions in Portugal, and, 
in connection with American matters, is 
a friend of the American Minister in 
Lisbon, as well as being on the best 
of terms in Lisbon with the whole of 
the diplomatic corps accredited in 
Lisbon. 
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Taking the Danger Out of the Banking 
Business 


O* a quiet summer afternoon a taxi 
rode up to the First National Bank 
of Boynton, three masked men jumped 
out and walked boldly into the bank. 
It was just before closing time and the 
employees were finishing the day’s rou- 
tine. As quick as a flash three Colt 
“forty-fives” covered the tellers and the 
command “Hands up!” rang out. For 
some reason, unknown to the gunmen, 
the tellers refused to obey the com- 
mand, and held their posts behind the 
counters. The bandits were risking all 
on one desperate chance and figured that 
it would be surer to shoot and make a 
fast “getaway” than to attempt other 
more peaceful methods. One of the 
gunmen fired point blank at the glass 
behind which the teller was stationed. 
The bullet splintered the glass, but it 
did not go through! The other two gun- 
men, in sheer desperation, also fired and 
found their bullets flattened, lying near- 
by on the floor. This experience was 
something new for the burglars, and as 
soon as they saw signs of activity on the 
part of the tellers, they became panic 
stricken and bolted for the door. As 
they approached the doors leading to 
the street they were dismayed to find 
them suddenly locked in their faces, and 
at the same time they heard a burglar 
alarm ringing on the outside of the 
bank. They realized that the game was 
up, and that the next scene would be 
played before the judge. 

This little story sounds like a chap- 
ter from a current detective story, but 
it is the report of an actual occurrence 
and is absolutely a fact, except for the 
names of the bank and the town. The 
natural questions that arise are: “How 
could the gunmen shoot at the glass and 
not hit the tellers?” and “How could the 
men leave their places to lock the doors 
of the bank?” 

The answers to both of these ques- 
tions may be found in the new devices 
now being installed in a great many 


banks by the Bankers’ Protective Ap- 
pliance Corporation, of 5 Columbus 
Circle, New York City. One of these 
is bullet-proof armor glass, a specially 
constructed glass that will withstand a 
forty-five calibre steel-jacketed bullet. 
This glass has been likened to trans- 
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Capt. Tempest holding a bullet flattened without 
penetrating the glass 


parent steel. It consists of two sheets 
of glass between which there is a sub- 
stance that is guaranteed to turn aside 
the bullet. The glass cannot be de- 
tected as a special kind, so closely does 
it resemble ordinary plate glass. At re- 
cent demonstrations held in New York 
and Philadelphia, a number of pistol 
experts attempted to shoot through the 
glass, but without success. Their bul- 
lets were flattened against the glass and 
found on the ground nearby, or they 
embedded themselves in the glass. The 
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bankers present at the demonstrations 
marvelled at the properties of this pat- 
ented glass, and saw its possibilities as 
a protective agent. It is quite remark- 
able that a bullet shot from a Colt 
“forty-five” at a distance of less than 
six feet, directly at a square frame of 
this glass, was turned aside. 

To protect completely the paying tel- 
ler, the Bankers’ Protective Appliance 
Corporation has devised a special coun- 
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every door and window in a building 
can be shut by the pressing of a single 
button. After the doors are locked they 
can be opened only by a key in the 
possession of the person operating the 
device. This is how it works: Attached 
to the door is a brass box in which there 
is a clock-like mechanism and a eylin- 
der containing a drum for a steel chain. 
The chain is attached to the door itself, 
while the box is fastened to the frame 


S. L. Krantz, the inventor, firing at glass to show it is bullet proof 


ter section through which the teller 
passes money to the customer. It is so 
constructed that the gunman cannot 
thrust his revolver through the passage 
to cover the man on the other side. 

If he does shoot,-the bullet will embed 
itself in the soft metal base, or it will 
strike the hard curved steel rim of the 
counter section and ricochet to the ceil- 
ing. 

And now we come to the point where 
the gunman is trapped. This clever con- 
trivance is operated by the mere press-. 
ing of a button and is known as the 
Automatic Door Closing Device. By it 


of the door. When the button is pressed 
(it may be on a desk, at the teller’s 
foot, or anywhere desired) a trigger 
that holds the door open is released and 
the door locks automatically. 

An instance of the efficacy of the Au- 
tomatic Door Closing Device is found 
in the report of the capture of a forger 
in a New York bank recently. A man 
presented a check that the paying teller 
had reason to suspect was forged. As 
he turned it over to examine it more 
carefully, the man became uneasy and 
made a bolt for the door. He reached 
the door leading to the street, but found 
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This is what happens toa ‘‘ protected ’’ bank during a hold-up: The robbers’ bullets fail to penetrate 
the bullet-proof glass; by pressing a lever the teller automatically closes and locks the doors and 
starts a burglar alarm on the outside of the building which calls the police. The robbers are 
trapped like rats in a cage. 


it slammed very suddenly. As he turned 
to re-enter the bank another set of doors 
closed on him and he was caught like a 
rat in a trap. A burglar alarm was set 
going and the police arrived to make 
the arrest. The explanation of the 
man’s capture is simple: The teller let 
the man reach the outer doors before 
he pressed a button locking them. Then 
he pressed another button, automatical- 


ly locking the inner doors, and the man 
was trapped. 

The various appliances described have 
the official endorsement of the New 
York Police Department, and they have 
been approved by Deputy Commissioner 
Joseph A. Faurot, the fingerprint ex- 
pert, and Philadelphia Department of 
Police, Superintendent Mills and Assis- 
tant Superintendent Tempest. 


Leading Bankers Endorse Purchases of Trucks 


HAT the financial interests recog- 

nize the importance of the motor 
truck in the nation’s immediate trans- 
portation program was brought out in 
a number of letters received recently by 
E. A. Williams, Jr., president of the 
Garford Motor Truck Company of 
Lima, Ohio. 

“Recently we wrote to a number of 
prominent bankers,” said Mr. Williams, 
asking for an expression of their opin- 
ion as to the importance of the motor 
truck in the traffic emergency that 


exists, and requesting information as to 
the willingness of the financial interests 
to endorse the purchase and use of 
trucks.” 

An official of a large Metropolitan 
bank, revlying to Mr. Willian.s’ inquiry, 
stated that the present money situation 
made it necessary for the restriction of 
loans in his institution to non-essential 
industries. But, he added, “We are 
happy to advise you, however, that in 
no case has this bank requested our 
motor truck customers to reduce their 
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loans, for the reason that we do not 
look upon this industry as being in- 
cluded in the non-essential class. 

“T appreciate fully the value of motor 
truck transportation in the present most 
serious freight congestion, and, as you 
probably know, this bank has never 
lumped together the truck and passen- 
ger car business. We have many ac- 
counts of both kinds and recognize that 
they require different treatment and 
must be judged by different standards.” 

From another letter received from the 
vice-president of a large New York 
bank, Mr. Williams quoted this excerpt: 

“To my mind, the motor truck in- 
dustry, like our railroads, should re- 
ceive most favorable consideration and 
every possible assistance, as they largely 
make up our inland transportation sys- 
tem and have much to do in solving our 
problems and a direct bearing in keep- 
ing our financial machinery in proper 
order.” 

Another New York banker summed 
up the question as follows: 

“With the railroads facing a short- 


age of equipment and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the truck offers 
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a haulage economy and touches many 
points off the usual main lines of trans- 
portation, thus being essential to food 
producers, one cannot doubt that the 
motor truck has won its place as a 
staple commodity and is a compelling 
factor in our transportation problems, 
In view of these facts it is difficult to 
see how the motor truck can be classed 
as a luxury.” 


Other bankers stated freely that the 
truck should be recognized as a neces- 
sary implement with which to do busi- 
ness, and that its purchase ought to 
be encouraged by bankers generally 
through proper extension of credit 
where it is applied for, and with the 
same liberality with which credit is 
granted to purchase other tools and 
implements. 

“Naturally this is a question of the 
deepest interest to us,’ Mr. Williams 
concluded. “The need of more adequate 
transportation facilities is being felt as 
never before. While it is imperative 
that we develop our railways as rapidly 
as possible, more immediate relief must 
be obtained to cope with the existing 
freight tie-up.” 
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E extend to banks and 

bankers a cordial invita- 
tion to utilize the complete 
financial service of this com- 
mercial bank—a service which 
is prompt, accurate, efficient, 
and characterized always by 
the spirit of friendly co-opera- 
tion. 


Officers of the Union Com- 


merce National Bank will wel- 
come correspondence with you 
in regard to your financial 
requirements. 
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This bank with ts affiliated 
institution— The Savings 
and Trust Company—forms the 
largest banking unit in Ohio. 


UNION COMMERCE 
National Bank, 


OF CLEVELAND Sone 
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Giving a Correspondent 
Really Personal Service 


in New York 


T is for you to say whether the service of your New York Banking 

Connection shail be mainly routine or truly personal and intimate. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company has always prided itself on a 
thorough knowledge of the local situation in which its correspondent 
operates. 

This knowledge enables us to give to our correspondent the very 
comfortable assurance that we are at all times acting with full knowledge 
of the factors involved. 

It enables us to give a prompter service than is usually offered. 

It enables us often to give a more /ieral service. We are never 
obligea to lean backward because of Jack of precise information. 

For 121 years the Bank of the Manhattan Company has been engaged 
in commercial and industria] banking. Its experience covers practically 
the entire period of American progress and finance. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company is big enough to provide you 
all the facilities of banking in New York. 

Yet it is never so large as to Jose sight of the value of a single account. 

When we invite your correspondence, we do so knowing that we 
shall be able to give your business the personal understanding and atten- 
tion of our Officers. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Established 1799 


40 Wall Street 


UPTOWN OFFICE:—3!I Union Square, New York 
OFFICES IN QUEENS BOROUGH:—VJamaica, Flushing, Long Island City, 
Far Rockaway, Rockaway _ Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmhurst, Corona, College Point, 
odhaven, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 
BROOKLYN “OFFICE: — St. Johns Piace and Cypress Hills 


STEPHEN BAKER, Pres) RAYMOND E., JONES, First Vice-Pres 


JAMES McNEIL, Vice-President P. A. ROWLEY, Vice-President 

B. D. FORSTER, Vice-President D. H. PIERSON, Vice-President 

HARRY T. HALL, Vice President FRANK L. HILTON, Vice-President 

EDWIN S. LAFFEY, Vice- Presiden V. W. SMITH, Vice- President 
JOHN STEWART BAKER, Vice-President 


O. E. PAYNTER, Cashier 


W. F. MOORE, Ass't Cashier W. A. RUSH, Ass’t Cashier 

1. S. GREGORY, Ass'‘t Cashier GEO. S. DOWNING, Ass’t Cashier 

H. M. BUCKLIN, Ass‘t Cashier E. S. MACDONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
O. G. ALEXANDER, Ass’t Cashier 


CAPITAL, $5,000,000—SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $16,146,494.20 














Review of the Month 


Trade Conditions Throughout the Country as Reflected in the 
Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


OST bankers seem to take a 
favorable view of the general 
business situation. “Three fac- 

tors of vital trade importance,’ says 
the New England letter of the First 
National Bank of Boston, “each con- 
tributing to the soundness of the situa- 
tion.” 


First, here and abroad the basic food 
crop reports promise large yields and well- 
distributed agricultural prosperity. The 
cotton crop has materially improved in con- 
dition and is likely to reach twelve and a 
half million bales. 

Second, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by allowing a billion and a half 
dollars’ increase in freight, passenger and 
Pullman rates, effective August 26, has 
placed our railroads in a position to repair 
the broken-down ‘service and attract capital 
for much needed betterments. More and 
more it is being realized that our transpor- 
tation system, starved to a point where it 
could not function, has been perhaps the 
greatest single factor restricting production 
and adding to the cost of living. In all 
directions business has been hampered by 
railroad congestion and ineffective opera- 
tion. The coal problem, touching all in- 
dustries, is primarily one of transportation, 
as is that of the iron and steel trade. This 
increase in rates, as the first step in re- 
habilitating our railroad system, may well 
be considered the most constructive trade 
influence of a generation. 

The third factor which has gained mo- 
mentum in the last six weeks is the increase 
in efficiency of labor, judged by the output 
per man-hour. The laying off of men by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, by the Akron 
Tire factories and by many industries in 
New England and elsewhere has doubtless 
had an influence in persuading wage-earners 
that jobs are not necessarily permanent and 
that their individual best interests, as well 
as the welfare of the community, depend 
on more production per man-hour. In any 
event, evidence from all parts of the country 
is conclusive that without wage reductions 
and without longer work hours the actual 
labor cost per unit of production is decreas- 
ing 
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The Irving National Bank of New 
York thus summarizes some of the good 
and bad spots in the business situation: 


Business reports vary according to lines 
and territory considered. Numerous buy- 
ers visited the wholesale market in July, 
but the consensus is that they did more ~ 
inquiring than buying. August trade has 
started slowly and fall business lacks both 
form and force. Notwithstanding purchases 
of job lots to fill out depleted lines and 
belated arrivals of goods delayed in ship- 
ment, the stocks of retailers must be grow- 
ing smaller. However, fewer cancellations 
are noted and some reinstatements of can- 
celled lines are reported. The best trade 
reports come from west of the Mississippi, 
the big farming regions, though something 
like a shading of buying is noted in the 
Northwest, where there is talk of damage 
to spring wheat. Collections have dragged, 
ranging from slow to fair. A disposition 
to take full time instead of discounting bills 
is evident. 


That deflation is progressing in an 
orderly way is the opinion of the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York, which says in a recent re- 
port: 


The fact that bank credits continue ex- 
tended, even though eight per cent. is the 
prevailing rate for commercial loans in 
New York, must not be construed as mean- 
ing that deflation is not going on. Deflation 
is progressing in an orderly way; manu- 
facturers are conducting their affairs cau- 
tiously, and merchants are not inordinately 
building up their stocks. The recent occur- 
rences in the wool, silk, leather, rubber and 
sugar trades, where prices fell more or less 
severely, have had their effect upon busi- 
ness sentiment, and credit is not being urg- 
ently sought, as it was a few months ago, 
for the purpose of expanding existing capac- 
ity. Rather, credit is being required for 
seasonal needs, and also to protect inven- 
tories and enable a gradual liquidation of 
stocks that are now on hand. 

It has been suggested that if merchants 
would bring their inventories more in line 
with the demands of current business, tak- 
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ing losses boldly where necessary, they 
themselves will face the future in a far 
more comfortable position than if they re- 
fuse until the last moment to liquidate, and 
they will contribute materially to a’ strength- 
ening of the country’s banking situation. 


This opinion is shared by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York which 
says: 


Manufacturers and merchants have at last 
come to realize that the period of constant 
expansion of the past few years, based upon 
the constant increase of the buying power 
through credit expansion, should cease and 
that they should content themselves with a 
more stable and conservative volume of 
business. This realization has come simul- 
taneously with the determination of con- 
sumers to combat high prices by reducing 
purchases. Nor is the movement confined 
to the United States. Credit pressure is 
being exerted by the responsible agencies 
all over the world, and the consumers’ re- 
action against high prices is world-wide as 
well. 


RAILROAD RATES 


Will increased freight rates tend to 
increase living costs? Charles A. 
Hinsch, president of the Fifth-third 
National Bank of Cincinnati, thinks not 
and is quoted in a newspaper interview 
as saying: 


At first blush it would seem that an 
average increase of 35 per cent. in freight 
rates would of necessity materially increase 
the cost of living, but a careful considera- 
tion of the situation will show conclusively 
that in the final analysis the advance in 
freight rates will have just the reverse 
effect. 


This opinion is shared by the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York 
which says: 


The necessity for an advance in railroad 
rates had long been beyond argument, but 
even among those who regarded this ad- 
vance as necessary there had been a con- 
siderable doubt as to the effect upon prices 
of products which move on a tonnage basis. 
Temporarily the effect of these rate ad- 
vances will be reflected in prices of bulky 
articles, although there should be little or 
no reflection in prices of articles the value 
of which is relatively high in relation to 
weight. Certain offsetting circumstances are 
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not to be ignored, however. As long as the 
railroads were unable adequately to expand 
their facilities to handle the freight offered 
to them, business in all lines suffered under 
a most serious handicap because of ham- 
pered transportation. In some cases this 
has been reflected violently in prices. If 
the rate advances enable the railroads to 
build up their plant and equipment suf- 
ficiently to handle freight, expansion of pro- 
duction in all lines will become possible, and 
the friction involved in the present process 
of distribution will be eliminated. It will 
take a considerable time to reach this re- 
sult, but when it is attained the final effect 
of increased rates will be to lower prices. 


“But even granting that the entire 
amount is passed on to the consuming 
public, the effect on the prices of most 
articles entering into ordinary con- 
sumption need not cause great appre- 
hension,” is the opinion of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, 
Wis., which thinks that, “if as a result 
of rate increases, railway service im- 
proves and the galling conditions of 
the last few months disappear, most 
people will be willing to pay all it 
costs.” 

EFFICIENCY OF LABOR 


Two opposite views on the efficiency 
of labor are presented in the August 
number of “The Index,” published by 
the Liberty National Bank of New 
York as follows: 


Contrary to the impression prevailing gen- 
erally among employers, the findings of the 
Industrial Bureau of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, as a result of a recent 
investigation, are to the effect that there 
has been in the past nine months a notable 
increase in efficiency. 

In September, 1919, as a result of a simi- 
lar investigation, it was reported that in 
general labor was not more than 70 per cent. 
efficient. 

Of forty-nine reports received in this 
year’s investigation, representing forty in- 
dustries, twenty-three are to the effect that 
the efficiency of employees has increased no- 
ticeably; only three report a decrease of 
efficiency, while seventeen have observed no 
change. It is admitted, in spite of this opti- 
mistic showing, that production per man per 
hour is still below normal. 

The chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, on the eve of his recent de- 
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parture for Europe, stated in a newspaper 
interview that there was noteworthy increase 
in efficiency among steel workers. 

On the other side, and, it is believed, con- 
forming to the experience of most employers, 
are the figures recently given by a vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
the effect that while total freight and pas- 
senger traffic on that road had increased 18 
per cent, to handle it required 31 per cent. 
more men and 129 per cent. more dollars in 
wages. In car repairs there has been a re- 
duction of 34 per cent. (as compared to 
1915) in the production per man per hour, 
while the efficiency of track labor has de- 
creased more than 40 per cent. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 


Crop prospects are greatly improved 
over earlier expectations. The Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago in its annual compilation 
of crop reports says that “production 
of important crops will exceed that of 
last season, with the exception of 
wheat; the aggregate production will 
be in excess of all domestic demands.” 


The estimated yields as compiled by 
this bank are as follows: 


1920 
Bushels 


1919 
Bushels 
2,917,450,000 
1,248,310,000 
731,636,000 
209,351,000 
940,987,000 
165,719,000 

88,478,000 
357,901,000 
91,326,000 
11,030,000 


Winter Wheat... 
Spring Wheat.... 
AR Wheat. ..... 


275,956,000 
834,747,000 


394,512,000 
83,209,000 
13,289,000 


Hay (tons) 
Cotton (bales)... 


Says the American National Bank 
of San Francisco on this subject: 


The most promising factor in the present 
situation is the crop outlook, which is re- 
ported in roseate terms by the Department 
of Agriculture. The forecast on August 1 
was for a 3,000,000,000-bushel crop of corn; 
800,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 1,400,000,- 
000 bushels of oats. Whether considered 
from the standpoint of quantity or of mone- 
tary value, the agricultural yield in every 
direction will be very great, and the spend- 
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ing power of the farmers enormous. It is 
difficult to conceive of really hard times if 
these expectations are realized. 

That ample funds will be forthcom- 
ing to move these crops is the opinion 
of William A. Law, president of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, 
who says: 


While the aggregate volume of farm prod- 
ucts is enormous, in our opinion there need 
be no anxiety regarding the supply of funds 
with which to move these immense crops. 
Whatever is required can be furnished by 
the machinery of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. We must not forget that the com- 
fortable financial position of the farmers in 
all sections today will enable them to market 
their crops gradually without the pressure 
of maturing obligations usual in the past. 
The increasing number of country banks 
and of bank accounts enjoyed by farmers 
greatly reduces the volume of cash needed 
for crop moving. Diffusion of wealth has 
been an important factor making for the 
creation of a vigorous public sentiment of 
the sort which may be relied upon to make 
men think straight in solving the problems 
ahead. 


THE TAh-FF AGAIN 


Will the tariff again become a 
political issue? In view of the presi- 
dential campaign the following opinion 
of the American Exchange National 
Bank of New York is interesting: 


Renewed interest in the question of a pro- 
tective tariff indicates that some parts of 
Europe at least are beginning to function 
again. As long as world conditions made 
the tariff a more or less academic question 
we heard very little about it. Now, it seems, 
the political campaign and an increased 
flow of manufactured goods in this direction 
promise between them to develop it into an 
issue. A revival of proposals for a protec- 
tive tariff will undoubtedly result in impor- 
tant new political alignments. All of those 
who favored a protective tariff in 1900 will 
not espouse it today. The world has turned 
around since then, and where once there was 
solidarity on a question of the tariff there is 
now division. Then we were a debtor nation 
and had nothing to lose by shutting out 
foreign goods. Now we are a creditor nation 
and have everything to lose by shutting 
them out. In addition to putting our indus- 
tries on their feet and raising them from 
infants to giants, the tariffs of 1900 and 
before probably enabled us to pay off our 
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trade balances without serious harm to our 
monetary system. We derived innumerable 
advantages then, but now many believe that 
we will be injured more than we will be 
helped if we go back to the principle of 
protection. Europe owes us about $14,000,- 
000,000 and may owe us a great deal more 
before she gets back on her feet. There 
are only two ways to pay world trade bal- 
ances-—in goods and in gold. There is only 
about $7,000,000,000 monetary gold in the 
world and we hold more than a third of 
that, so we cannot be paid in gold. If we 
shut off the flow of goods from Europe to 
this country exchange would go to even lower 
levels, and we would automatically shut our 
own goods out of European markets, and, 
more important still, we would never get 
the money Europe already owes us. 


THE BOND MARKET 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
sees a tendency on the part of the small 
investor to enter the bond market. 


The American people are abandoning 
speculation for investment. They are avoid- 
ing risks and seeking to capitalize the profits 
of the war period. This explains the much 
better inquiry for really safe investment 
securities. The bond market is largely in 
the hands of investors with incomes of less 
than $25,000 a year. The very rich man has 
been forced to stay out of the bond market 
because of the exceptional burdens to which 
his income is exposed under the tax 
laws now in force. But the twenty-million 
of large and small investors, whose pur- 
chases of Liberty bonds during the world 
war period showed them for the first time 
the convenience of bond investments, are all 
potential buyers of high-grade bonds today. 
These people are buying bonds and notes, 
as well as seasoned preferred stocks, in 
large volume. It is their support which is 
sustaining the bond market and causing 
many neglected railroad bonds to advance in 
price. This inquiry may be expected to be- 
come much more of a factor when the money 
market is easier and the heavy corporation 
borrowings of the autumn have been pro- 
vided for. There is a large unemployed 
fund in the hands of investors which will 
be augmented next month when the dis- 
bursements of fully $125,000,000 in dividend 
and interest payments is effected. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Our foreign trade figures are sum- 
marized as follows in the September 
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trade letter of the Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia: 


Exports of merchandise during June were 
valued at $631,000,000, compared with $746,- 
000,000 the previous month, and $928,000,000 
in June of last year. Imports were $553,- 
000,000, compared with $431,000,000 the pre- 
vious month and $293,000,000 in June, 1919, 
leaving a balance of trade in our favor of 
only $78,000,000, which compares with $315,- 
000,000 the previous month and more than 
$635,000,000 in June a year ago. June of 
last year stands as the high month on mer- 
chandise exports and favorable balance of 
trade, while March, 1920, set the high record 
for merchandise imports. June imports, as 
compared with the same month of last year, 
showed tremendous gains in foodstuffs and 
partly and wholly manufactured merchan- 
dise, while the division showing the greatest 
decline in exports was foodstuffs, the total 
being $92,000,000 compared with $275,000,000 
for the same month of 1919. For the twelve 
months ending with June, imports showed a 
gain of over two billion dollars, the total 
being $5,239,000,000, compared with $3,096,- 
900.000 for the previous fiscal year. Ex- 
ports for the twelve months were $7,950,- 


(00,000, compared with $7,081,000,000 for the 
preceding fiscal year. During the twelve 
months our imports from Europe amounted 
to $1,179,000,000, compared with $1,053,000,- 
000 for the preceding fiscal year. Imports 
from Belgium increased from practically 
nothing to $30,000,000; Denmark, from $2,- 
000,000 to $14,000,000; France, from $63,- 
000,000 to $172,000,000; Germany, from $1,- 
000,000 to $45,000,000; Italy, from $22,000,- 
000 to $92,000,000; United Kingdom, from 
$157,000,000 to $524,000,000, and Japan, from 
$304,000,000 to $527,000,000. 


THE CANDY INDUSTRY 


Hollister, White & Company, New 
York, in their monthly review take oc- 
casion to point out the present situa- 
tion of the candy industry: 


The splendid prospects in store for the 
candy industry and its associated industries, 
chocolate and cocoa, have been attracting 
nation-wide attention. The coming of Pro- 
hibition marked a new phase in the indus- 
try. It was freely predicted that candy 
would come into favor as a substitute for 
alcoholic drinks, and the prediction has been 
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fully marked increase in 
the consumption of sweets. The industry 
has been further stimulated by the entry of 
a great number of women into our business 
life during the past few years. Women 
have always been the best patrons of the 
candy stores, and the high wages they have 
been receiving have enabled them to satisfy 


borne out by the 


their craving for candy to the fullest ex- 
tent. Since the war, numerous new candy 
stores have sprung up in the business dis- 
tricts where women employees are numerous, 
while long-established stores report record- 
breaking sales. Another factor aiding the 
growth of the business is the candy-eating 
habits soldiers in France. 
Deprived of sweetened foods, the soldiers 
had a constant craving for candy, and ac- 
quired a liking for sweets which has not 
vanished on their return to civil life. 

The great expansion of the industry is 
illustrated by the increase from an esti- 
mated consumption of eight pounds per 
capita, or 800,000,000 pounds, in 1916 to 
over ten pounds per capita, or a total in 
excess of 1,100,000,000 pounds, in 1919. For 
the year 1920, the candy Dill of the whole 
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formed by our 





United States is placed at the enormous 
sum of $1,000,000,000. 
THE COMMUNITY 


TAKING CARE OF 


At the annual convention of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, Presi- 
dent M. J. Dowling of Olivia had the 
following to say about the duty of 
bankers to look out for their own com- 
munity first: 


Let us as bankers, instead of leaning upon 
the city correspondent if we are a country 
banker, or leaning upon the Federal Re- 
serve Bank if we are a city bank, let us 
organize ourselves into a committee of one 
in each bank, take invoice of the conditions 
that need financial assistance in our own 
communities, then shut our eyes to all other 
chances to make money and first take care 
of our own community and build it up to 
the point where our people will be reaching 
out and coming to us for more money to 
finance the affairs of our own community. 
Then we will find that when conditions like 
the present begin to creep over us like a 
sort of a national financial paralysis, that 
the blood of our own community is flowing 
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freely and that our activities are not stunted 
and that there is no fear in the heart of the 
local banker because he has no strings to 
pull in. He can then truly say that he is 
not helping out some oil scheme in Texas, 
or some fruit scheme in Vermont, or some 
land scheme in Alberta, but he is helping 
the old-fashioned town in which he lives to 
become a new-fashioned town, standing on 
its own bottom and leaning against no one 
for support. 


WHY LAND BANKS QUIT 


The bulletin of the Farm Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America gives 
the following explanation of why the 
Federal Land Banks have gone out of 
business: 


Interest rates are higher now than a year 
ago. Federal Land Banks claim that in- 
terest has gone up because they have gone 
out of business. They mistake the effect 
for the cause. An analysis of the situation 
shows that it is more nearly correct to say 
that the land banks went out of business 
because the interest rates went up. When 
the United States Government, with all of 
the natural resources behind its obligations, 
is compelled to pay 6 per cent., it is not to 
be expected that Federal Land Banks could 
borrow at 414 per cent. When the land 
banks could no longer sell bonds to the 
public at 414 per cent., a kind-hearted con- 
gress went to their rescue with cash from 
the public treasury. 

The failure of the Supreme Court to con- 
firm the validity of the tax exemption privi- 
lege of the bonds had a bad effect on the 


market, but if the court had decided in their 
favor they could not have been sold in 
quantities large enough to continue the banks 
in business. 

With railroad and industrial securities and 
commercial paper yielding 7 per cent. to 9 
per cent., no investors except rich tax dodg- 
ers could afford to buy Federal Land Bank 
414 per cent. bonds. 


PRIORITIES FOR BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


FREIGHT 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York does not believe that high 
prices and the credit stringency are the 
sole reasons for the tardiness in build- 
ing operations but that the transporta- 
tion tangle is the primary cause of the 
decline. “In some localities,” it states 
in a recent bulletin, “there is a general 
dearth of available building materials.” 


Tt seems that the urgency of the need for 
new building would warrant a system of 
freight priorities which would serve to in- 
crease activity in this essential industry. 
The problem of priorities is, of course, a 
very complex one; with so many essential 
businesses in need of every assistance, not 
one of them can be favored directly by 
freight preference or indirectly by embar- 
goes without, at the same time, handicap- 
ping some other enterprise. But if any. 
claim for special treatment is warranted 
under the present conditions, apparently 
building materials are well toward the head 
of the list of commodities for which such 
claims may rightly be made. 
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ably no 
accuracy is of more im- 
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Accuracy is largely de- 
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fatigue. 
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70 to 80%; improves the 
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the percentage of errors is 
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One of our clients wrote 
us as follows: 


“T could not over-estimate the 
value of this change and much to 
my surprise, I find a marked im- 
provement in the efficiency of our 
employees. Personally, I find 
that I am not tired at the close 
of business and during the day 
can concentrate and accomplish 
more work.”’ 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
EASTERN STATES 


HE financial center of the United States 

has recently received a shock quite 
different from the numerous ones of a 
financial character, experienced in its long 
history. On September 16 an explosion oc- 
curred, which seriously damaged several 
buildings in the vicinity of Wall and Broad 
Streets, caused a number of deaths and in- 
juries to many other persons. 

This startling episode at once set people 
to thinking very seriously as to the atti- 
tude of large numbers of our people toward 
existing institutions—the capitalistic system 
in particular—for it was at once concluded 
that the explosion was due to the activities 
of those who are opposed to this system, 
and who wished to exhibit their opposition 
by an attack upon the very citadel of cap- 
italism. 

Business throughout the country, as viewed 
from this locality, appears to be slowing 
down. Reduction of building activity, in 
the face of extraordinary demands, a falling 
off in bank clearings, increase of commer- 
cial failures, cancellation of orders and in- 
disposition to buy ahead in view of future 
price uncertainty are some of the outstand- 
ing features of the situation. Prices are 
down a little already in some lines, but the 
expectation of a further decline, quite 
marked in extent, still retards future buy- 
ing. How far this attitude is justified is 
at least a debatable question. Certainly 
labor shows no indication of being willing 
to accept any reduction in its income; on 
the contrary, in several lines of production 
quite substantial advances in wages have 
been made of late. The reduction in price, 
therefore, must come from a decline in ma- 
terials or from a willingness of producers 
and sellers to be satisfied with lessened 
profits. A few raw materials have fallen, 
though nothing like a general decline has 
yet set in. Some manufacturers, too, have 
read the signs of the time and have made 
reductions of price without much respect 
to the cost of their raw materials and with 
no disposition to reduce wages. Such a 


disposition may be imitated by a few very 








large concerns whose continued successful 
existence depends upon the conciliation of 
public sentiment, but the majority of pro- 
ducers and distributors will no doubt cling 
to a maximum rate of profit as long as pos- 
sible. 

The credit situation remains in a state 
of considerable tension, and for some time 
in the future higher rates for credit and 
capital may be expected to rule much higher 
than for a number of years past. 

Although the curtailment of the automo- 
bile industry has caused some falling off in 
the demand for finished steel, the iron in- 
dustry continues quite active. 

A record corn crop, as indicated by the 
government’s forecast on September 1, is 
regarded in this section as an exceptionally 
favorable omen, for as corn is not only valu- 
able as a salable product but as furnishing 
the means of enlarged meat production, a 
big corn crop is considered as a most im- 


portant factor in the future business 
situation of the country. 
& 
LINCOLN BANK VOTES FOR 


IRVING MERGER 


The merger of the Lincoln National Bank 
with the Irving National Bank, which has 
been rumored for some time, was verified 
last month by Colonel Charles E. Warren, 
president of the first named institution. 
Two-thirds of the Lincoln stockholders have 
approved an offer made by Irving interests 
of $440 a share for their stock, and the 
consolidation is assured. In a statement is- 
sued at the time Colonel Warren, who will 
become a member of the Irving National 
board and will be vice-president of the Lin- 
coln, said in part: 

“After thirty-nine years of service to 
the district surrounding the Grand Central 
Terminal, the recent remarkable develop- 
ment of the neighborhood has opened to the 
bank possibilities of broader activities which 
only great banking resources and world- 
wide connections can satisfy. Expansion 
rapid enough to meet the situation can be 
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effected in no other way than by securing 
as an ally, or partner, a bank possessing re- 
sources with both unlimited American and 
foreign facilities equal to the opportunities 
and growing service demands of the Forty- 
second Street business community. In the 
Irving National Bank we have found this 
and more, and the merger is assured. 

“Balancing these advantages to the Lin- 
coln Bank and its customers, the Irving Na- 
tional Bank secures a district office at the 
very centre of the neighborhood’s business, 
and at the focus of the city’s suburban, 
subway and through railroad traffic. This 
is in accord with the Irving’s policy of 
carrying its banking facilities, wherever 
possible, right to the depositor’s door. There 
will be no important changes in the Lincoln 
organization. Some _ specialists will be 
added to our personnel perhaps, but in the 
main, our staff will remain as it is. 

“The Lincoln, known as ‘The Vanderbilt 
Bank,’ has a long and honorable history. 
Its first and only president, prior to the 
present administration, was General Thomas 
L. James, who resigned a Cabinet position 
to guide and direct its beginnings. On its 
early board of directors were William R. 
Grace, Mayor of the city, John W. Harper, 
of Harper Brothers, Matthew C. D. Borden, 
of The American Print Works, Dr. William 
Seward Webb, William D. Sloane, Frederick 
W. Vanderbilt, William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
James Stillman, William Rockefeller, Mar- 
cellus Hartley, Alfred Van Santvoord and 
Eben E. Olcott. 

“When we opened for business, Jan. 12, 
1882, we had a capital of $300,000, and. our 
first statement of condition showed deposits 
of $446,000. At the last call of the Con- 
troller of the Currency as of June 30, our 
capital, surplus and_ undivided _ profits 
amcunted to more than $3,100,000, our de- 
posits to more than $25,000,000, while our 
total resources were in excess of $38,000,000. 
Resources of even $38,000,000, however, are 
not large enough to match in scale the pres- 
ent business of the new Grand Central ex- 
pansion.” 


OPPORTUNITY FOR BANK EDUCA- 
TION 


The Wall Street division of New York 
University, School of Commerce, entered 
upon its seventh year on September 21 with 
the beginning of the fall term. The rapid 
extension of the school in the fields of bank- 
ing, finance, foreign trade and shipping has 
been marked by an increase in the number 
of students from less than 200 in 1914 to 
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over 2,000 in 1919. For the coming year 
there will be a program of 50 courses giving 
instruction in accounting, economics, bank- 
ing, finance, business English, foreign lan- 
guages, commercial law, shipping and insur- 
ance, investments, foreign trade and 
exchange, business statistics, brokerage and 
a number of other special topics. The 
classes, all of which are conducted after 
business hours, will be held in the University 
Building at 90 Trinity Place. 
INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
TION 


CORPORA- 


Gen. Coleman du Pont, president of the 


Industrial Finance Corporation, has an- 
nounced that the executive committee has 
appointed vice-president T. P. Junkin, 


formerly in charge of the department of 
operation, as general manager. Arthur J. 
Morris, founder of the Morris Plan system 
and vice-president and general counsel of 
the Industrial Finance Corporation, is re- 
lieved of responsibility for executive and ad- 
ministrative details, and will hereafter give 


of the subscription account. 





his undivided attention to the corporation’s 
financial problems, and the further develop- 
ment of the system, which now includes over 
100 banks operating in all parts of the 
country. 


IRVING STOCK FOR BANK’S 


EMPLOYEES 


Details of the plan by which Irving Na- 
tional Bank employees are to be permitted 
to buy nearly 5,000 shares of the bank’s 
stock at $100 a share—less than half its 
current market value—and thus become 
partners in the business, were made known 
recently in a letter which the president 
of that institution sent to more than 1,700 
persons eligible to subscribe. 

Under the terms of sale the purchasers 
will pay for the stock in small monthly 
installments, dividends earned by the stock 
during the period being applied to the pur- 
chase account. The plan puts a premium 
on continuity of service, as anyone who 
leaves the bank before his stock has been 
paid for must surrender his subscription, 
while the money he has paid in is returned 
to him with interest. The subscription is 
open to every person who was in the bank’s 
service on June 1, this year, except those 
who are also members of the board of di- 
rectors. . 

Announcement that the Irving proposed 
to take in members of the staff as share- 
holders was made in June, when the bank 
took steps to increase its capital stock from 
$9,000,000 to $12,500,000. Of the $3,500,000 
issue, shareholders were asked to waive 
their rights to $500,000 par value of stock 
in order that Irving men and women might 
secure a personal interest in the business. 
The amount of stock for which individuals 
will be allowed to subscribe is apportioned 
on a salary basis. 

Any purchaser may cancel his or her sub- 
scription. In such case, when the money 
paid in is returned, interest will be added 
at the rate of 6 per cent. for the time it 
has been in the bank’s possession. When 
the purchase has been completed a stock 
certificate will be issued and the shares 
become the absolute property of the sub- 
scriber. If requested, the bank will act as 
custodian of the certificate without charge. 

Should a subscriber die, his estate will 
have the option, to be exercised within six 
months, of paying in full the balance due 
on the subscription and receiving the stock 
certificate. If the option is not exercised 
the bank will pay to the estate the full 
amount, with interest, standing to the credit 




















Figures Speak the 


To the trained eyes of the banker, 
each successive statement of condition 
is a story with vital significance. 
Our Clients have but to glance at 
recent statements to know what The 
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Collins Service means to them: “In- 
creasing deposits, many new clients 
and more active old ones, through 
worth-while business extension methods 
that tell their own story in figures.” 

















CHASE NATIONAL BANK DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. on the capital stock, 
payable October 1, to stockholders of record 
on September 23. 


BANK OF UNITED STATES TO HAVE 
NEW BRANCH 
A third branch of the Bank of United 
States will be opened about January 1, 
1921. The bank has acquired the property 
at the corner of Freeman Street and South- 
ern Boulevard in the Bronx. 


NEW CASHIER OF COLUMBIA BANK 


Guernsey R. Jewett, formerly in charge 
of the New York office of the State Bank- 
ing Department, has been elected cashier 
of the Columbia Bank. He succeeds Wal- 
ter S. Griffith, who resigned September 1, 
after serving thirty years in that position. 
Mr. Griffith was presented with a loving 
cup by the employees of the bank. 


WILL ALTER BANK BUILDING 


The building at 88 Wall Street, purchased 
in June, 1919, by the Merchants’ Bank of 


Canada, is to be completely remodelled and 
used as the quarters for banking establish- 


ments. This property, which adjoins the 
Manhattan Building, and which is six stories 
in height, is now to be changed over at 
a cost of $50,000. 


OPENS NEW VAULTS 


The vaults of the Safe Deposit Company 
of the New York Trust Company at Fifth 
Avenue and 57th Street, New York, were 
opened on September 18. An article de- 
scriptive of these vaults will appear in an 
early issue of THe Banxkers Macazine. 


J. W. POTTER BECOMES DIRECTOR 


At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Italian Discount and Trust 
Company held September 8, Julian W. Pot- 
ter, vice-president, was elected a director 
of the company and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the board. 


GUARANTY APPOINTMENT 


Burnett Walker, who for a number of 
years has been associated with Harris, 
Forbes & Company, has joined the bond 
department of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
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pany. Mr. Walker has been active in 
legislative and taxation matters for the 
Investment Bankers Association since its 
organization and in recent years has been 
actively interested in foreign financing. He 
will become a vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Company of New York when the busi- 
ness of the bond department of the Trust 
Company is taken over by the new com- 
pany about October 1. During the last 
three months Mr. Walker has been travel- 
ing extensively throughout the United States 
and Alaska. 


J. H. BRENNEN WINS TROPHY 


John H. Brennen, assistant cashier of the 
Atlantic National Bank, New York, won 
the trophy offered by the National Asso- 


Trophy won by J. H. Brennen of the National 
Association of Credit Men 


ciation of Credit Men in their recent nation- 
wide drive for new members. The trophy 
was offered for the man obtaining the 
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greatest number of new members in the 
United States. Members acceptable must 
be well rated firms, and Mr. Brennen ob- 
tained 103, an exceptional achievement. Mr. 
Brennen also won the New York City drive 
coincident with the national effort. The 
National Association now has over 40,000 
members. 


JOINS NATIONAL 
BANK 


VERE C. BROWN 


CITY 


The directors of the National City Bank 
elected Vere C. Brown, formerly western 
superintendent of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, an executive manager of the in- 
stitution, thereby increasing the board of 
executive managers to four members. John 
H. Fulton remains general executive man- 
ager and the others are Charles V. Rich 
and W. A. Simonson. 

Mr. Brown has had more than thirty 
years of banking experience. He entered 
the service of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce in 1889 and was appointed secretary 
in 1895, assistant inspector in 1899, inspec- 
tor in 1903, chief inspector in 1907 and 
superintendent of central western branches 
in 1911. In his capacity of western super 
intendent he had charge of some 200 of 
the bank’s 500 branches. He also served 
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in recent years as a member of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce’s committee of executive 
managers. 

The City Bank’s board of directors have 
voted to change the regular dividend of 
the institution from two and one-half per 
cent. quarterly to four per cent. quarterly. 
As against the two and one-half per cent. 
extra quarterly which the bank had been 
paying, an extra of one per cent. was voted, 
thus leaving virtually unchanged the dis- 
bursement, but altering the regular divi- 
dend from ten per cent. per annum to six- 
teen per cent. per annum, and reducing the 
extra from the rate of 10 per cent. to the 
rate of four per cent. The new dividends 
are payable on the recently increased cap- 
ital of $40,000,000. 

The directors of the National City Com- 
pany at the same time voted to change 
their dividend from three per cent. semi- 
annually to two per cent. quarterly, thus 
raising their annual rate from six per cent. 
to eight per cent. and making their divided 
dates conform with those of the National 
City Bank. This, in effect, adds two per 
‘ent. a year to the return on City Bank 
tock, as holders of that security have a 
‘ro rata interest in the City Company, whose 
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Equipped for Service 
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capital is one-fourth that of the National 
City Bank. 
PARK-UNION INCREASES CAPITAL 
The Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration has increased its capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000, fully paid, and its 
surplus from $250,000 to $500,000, making 
surplus and undivided profits $754,000. 


EQUITABLE TRUST DIVIDEND 


The board of trustees of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York has declared 
a quarterly dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able September 30 to stockholders of record 
September 22. 


CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL 
BANK 


A quarterly regular of four per cent. upon 
the capital stock, payable October 1, 1920, 
to shareholders of record at close of busi- 
ness September 18, 1920, has been declared 
by the board of directors of the Chatham 
and Phenix Bank. 

In its statement of condition as of the 
close of business September 8, 1920, the 
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Chatham and Phenix National Bank, of New 
York, shows total resources of $171,623,- 
997.73, deposits of $134,619,712.53, and loans 
and discounts of $113,500,119.03. 


PHILADELPHIA BANKERS IN GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 


The first annual golf tournament of the 
Bank Officers’ Club, of Philadelphia, was 
held September 15, on the East Course of 
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the Merion Cricket Club. Practically all 
the large banks of Philadelphia were rep- 
resented among the twenty-four contestants. 
The silver cup, offered by Joseph Wayne, 
Jr., president, Girard National Bank, for 
the lowest net score, was won by Ira W. 
Barnes, president, Ninth National Bank, 
with a net score of 71. Frank M. Hardt, 
vice-president, Philadelphia Trust Co., was 
second with 77; J. S. McCulloch, president, 
Union National Bank, was third with 79. 
The Merion East Course is one of the most 
difficult courses in the United States and 
Mr. Barnes played most excellent golf. 
Dinner was served at the Golf Club 
House of the Merion Cricket Club and ar- 
rangements were made to make the club a 
permanent organization. 
GAIN 


JERSEY BANKS SHOW 


Total resources of trust companies, sav- 
ings banks and State banks under the 
jurisdiction of the State Department of 
Banking and Insurance totaled $848,936,680 
on June 30 of this year. This was an in- 
crease of $114,135,861 over the total on 
June 30, 1919. 

The resources of the trust companies in- 
creased $83,557,297, those of the savings 
banks $21,148,343, and those of the State 
banks $9,430,221. Deposits of State insti- 
tutions amounted last June to $741,644,304, 
an increase of $117,733,711 during the year. 
Deposits of trust companies on June 30 
last were $504,765,758, an increase of 
$89,497,825. Savings banks had deposits 
of $193,621,135, an increase of $19,265,302. 
Deposits of State banks amounted to $43,- 
857,411, an increase of $8,970,584. 


BUFFALO’S BANKING IN- 
MERGED 


TWO OF 
STITUTIONS NOW 


By the announced merger, Buffalo’s two 


largest financial institutions in point of 
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capital and surplus will be combined into 
one. The capital stock of the new institu- 
tion will be $10,000,000.00. It will have 
deposits of nearly $100,000,000.00 and total 
resources of nearly $150,000,000.00. It will, 
therefore, be able to meet the largest finan- 
cial requirements not only of the city of 
Buffalo, but of the entire section. In point 
of capital and surplus, it will rank high 
among the trust companies of the United 
States. 

Walter P. Cooke heads the merged insti- 
tution as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, John H. Lascelles, chairman of the 
advisory board, and Elliott C. McDougal, 
president. Mr. McDougal will have his of- 
fice at the Head Office. 


NATIONAL INSURES 
EMPLOYEES 


LIBERTY 


A group life insurance for the benefit of 
its officers and employees has been adopted 
by the Liberty National Bank of Buffalo. 
All officers are to be insured for the maxi- 
mum sum of $2,500 and employees accord- 
ing to length of service with the bank, $500 
for less than one year, $600 for two years, 


$700 for three years, $1,000 for five years, 
and $2,500 for 20 years or more. 


ENLARGED QUARTERS FOR 
ALBANY BANK 


Five houses have been purchased by the 
National Bank and Trust Company of Al- 
bany for the purpose of enlarging its 
quarters. Two of these are to be remodeled 
into one high-ceilinged room where the 
tellers and clerk cages will be arranged 
on three sides of the room with a rotunda 
in the center. Work on the improvements 
will commence at once and the new offices 
are expected to be occupied in December. 


‘ 


DELAWARE BANKS PROSPEROUS 


The prosperity of Delaware banks is 
shown by the figures made public by 
George L. Medill, state banking commis- 
sioner. Bank assets were _ increased 
$8,100,000 for the year ending June 30, 1920. 
The total assets in banking institutions at 
that date amounted to $84,250,000 as against 
$75,141,294 the year before. The statement 
includes national and state banks, trust com- 
panies and savings funds. The savings ac- 
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Pleasing to your depositors. 


Credit Service 


We maintain a most comprehensive credit file on New Eng- 
land names and endeavor to write our correspondents detailed 


and helpful credit letters. 


A Strong Bank of Dependable Service 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits 


Average Deposits, about 


President 
AMORY ELIOT 


Vice-Presidents 


RAYMOND B. COX 
EDWARD M. HOWLAND 


1833 


$2,700,000 
12,000,000 


Cashier 


JOSEPH L. FOSTER 


JOSEPH L. FOSTER 


counts, $30,256,000, fall a little short of the 
demand deposits, which are placed at 
$36,250,000. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
RULING 


STATE 


When national banks qualify to do a fidu- 
ciary business in Pennsylvania, they accept 
the act of 1889, which provides that such 
institutions shall keep all trust funds and 
investments separate and apart from the 
assets of the companies, is a ruling by 
Deputy Attorney General B. J. Meyer, in 
an opinion to Commissioner of Banking John 
S. Fisher. Mr. Meyers held that they can 
not deposit uninvested trust funds in their 
own institutions by virtue of an amended 
section of the Federal Reserve Act, and 
that if a national bank refuses to comply 
with the state requirements in such matters, 
the commissioner of banking may compel it 
to do so, even to the extent of proceeding 
by injunction to restrain it from engaging 
in fiduciary business until it complies with 
the regulations of the state department of 
banking. Under a decision by Chief Jus- 
tice White, says Mr. Meyers, a national 
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bank so engaged comes under state super- 
vision, as far as fiduciary business is con- 
cerned, and therefore in Pennsylvania must 
comply with Pennsylvania regulations. 


PITTSBURGH BANK TO HAVE NEW 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


A new trust department under authority 
of the Federal Reserve Board is to be 
opened by the First National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. The new department will be con- 
veniently located on the second floor. Of- 
ficers have not yet been elected, but the 
personnel will shortly be announced. 


GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


The report of the condition of the Girard 
National Bank at the close of business on 
September 8 shows total resources of $94,- 
108,950; loans and investments, $66,882,937 ; 
due from banks, $13,869,827, and cash and 
reserve, $5,564,904. The net surplus and 
profits are $7,183,050; deposits, $63,761,142, 
and loans on government securities, $7,374,- 
462. Capital, $2,000,000. 

















New England States 


























SITUATION IN NEW 


ENGLAND 


THE COAL 


HE serious coal situation now confront- 

ing the entire country serves to empha- 
size the importance of the passage, after ten 
years effort, of the National Water Power 
Bill,” is the opinion expressed by William 
A. Gaston, chairman of the board of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, during 
a discussion of the effect of the coal short- 
age on New England industries. “It Is 
distinctly encouraging,” he said “that a 
survey has already been started to study 
the possibilities of establishing a general 
system for the generation and distribution 
of hydro-electrical power throughout the 
industrial zone between Boston and Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

“Although our water powers represent a 
natural asset of enormous value,” said Mr. 
Gaston, “it remained for the extraordinary 
demands of the war and the subsequent 
disarrangement of transportation to make 
us realize the folly of our continued neglect 
of water power as an adjunct to coal as a 
source of power. Every horse power unit 
of industrial energy now going to waste 
through unused water power, would, if 
substituted for steam power, contribute in 
a practical way toward a solution of our 
present fuel problem. In our neglect to 
develop water power we have shown an 
amazing disregard of the necessity for af- 
fecting economies and securing every ad- 
vantage of our resources for meeting in- 
dustrial competition.” 

The effect of the coal shortage on New 
England, Mr. Gaston pointed out, may 
force her to undertake the development of 
her idle water power. “The dependence of 
New England upon industrial develop- 
ment,” he said, “makes the question of 
power of vital importance. Water power 
represents the one great natural resource 
with which New England has been favored. 
\ recent report says that the rivers and 
streams of this section are capable of de- 
veloping more than 2,000,000 horse power. 
There is now going to waste in Maine an 
amount of power which, if employed, would 
permit Maine to become one of the lead- 


ing industrial states. The signing of the 
water power bill makes possible the imme- 
diate development of hydro-electric projects 
which would add 30,000 horse power to 
the resources of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut; projects which had been held up 
by Federal control of navigable waters. The 
serious position into which new England 
industries have been’ forced by the coal 
situation is aggravated by increasing fuel 
demands of public utility corporation.” 
“It is impossible that New England can 
compete successfully with other manufactur- 
ing districts throughout the world if her 
efforts toward development are to be handi- 
capped by a constantly increasing cost of 
power for the operation of her industries. 
Hydro-electric power development offers a 
solution of her present problem. Through 
its development New England may in a 
large measure free herself from the effects 
of coal shortage and increased prices, in- 
adequate transportation facilities, and em- 
bargoes. It requires that there be applied 
to the question of utilizing the water power 
resources of New England the same fore- 
sight which New England manufacturers of 
the past demonstrated in the development 
of the great industries built up along the 
banks of the Merrimac and Nashua rivers.” 


& 


TREMONT TRUST CO., BOSTON TO 
BUILD 


The Tremont Trust Co. of Boston is plan- 
ning to erect a large twelve-story building 
on Court Street, adjoining its present 
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for Banks 
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quarters. ‘The extensive ground floor of 
the new building will be occupied by the 
commercial banking and foreign depart- 
ments, while the present building will be 
used for the savings department. The new 
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quarters will be modern and complete in 
every respect. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS CONVEN- 
TION 


The Ninth Annual Convention of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America 
will convene in Boston, October 4, 5 and 
6, 1920. Headquarters will be established 
at the Copley-Plaza, on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 30, where the convention will be held. 


PRESIDENT FOR WORCESTER 
BANK 


NEW 


Frederick B. Washburn, formerly presi- 
dent of the Franklin Savings Bank of Bos- 
ton and last year elected president of the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association, has 
been chosen president of the Mechanics. Na- 
tional Bank at Worcester, Mass. He suc- 
ceeds F. H. Dewey, who has been president 
for the last thirty-two years. Mr. Wash- 
burn has been president of the Worcester 
Five Cent Savings Bank and of the Wor- 
cester Morris Plan Bank several years ago. 
He is also a director of the Mutual Life 
Assurance Company. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. MILLS 
RESUME WORK 


The mills of the American Woolen Co. 
numbering fifty-four and employing about 
30,000 operatives, resumed work during the 
latter part of September. About half of 
the mills are at Lawrence, Mass. The wage 
scale will be the same as when the mills 
were forced to shut down in July, accord- 
ing to a statement by President Wood. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine DaBney 


ONDITIONS throughout the South 

were reflected by the recent Fall Buy- 
ers’ Convention held in New Orleans. The 
volume of business done—estimated at 
$3 000,000, a record-breaker—was a surprise 
to the trade. The tales of financial depres- 
sion had caused considerable depression, 
despite the fine crops reports. 

But though the merchants from a widely- 
scattered Southern territory bought heavily, 
for their immediate trade, they bought 
very conservatively, with a canny eye to 
the future. As several expressed it, they 
want to carry over the season as light a 
load as possible, because no man can tell 
what the future holds. The situation is 
favorable, but there is no run-away opti- 
mism. 

The car shortage is one of the most seri- 
ous obstacles to business. This is, of course, 
a national problem; to the car shortage is 
ascribed, by bankers, a great deal of the 
financial difficulties of the country. In the 
South, the car shortage is interfering with 
the movement of rice, which is making the 
greatest crop on record, and contributing 
to its price depression. The lumber in- 
dustry, too, is suffering. Especially in 
Louisiana and Mississippi is the pinch be- 
ing felt. Unless the freight car situation 
eases up, it is believed that a number of 
the smaller mills will be forced to suspend. 

Even the Great-Southern Lumber Com- 
pany at Bogalusa, La., finds it difficult to 
get cars; it has had to ship lumber more 
than once in box cars. It should move in 
flat cars. Car builders, it is said, are head 
over heels in orders and can’t increase the 
output. 

This has served to turn the attention of 
shippers and manufacturers more and more 
to the Mississippi-Warrior barge line of the 
government. Even with its antiquated 
equipment, that service is breaking even, or 
almost so. It was started two years ago 
with some small and worn-out barges and 
a few tow boats that barely held together 
for one trip. At first it lost money—as 


everybody knew it would. But several 
months ago, the new equipment began to 
arrive. Only barges have so far been re- 
ceived—fine, capacious steel carriers, of 
course, but the same old petered-out tow- 
boats are still in service, and they have a 
harder time with the new large barges than 
they did with the old, small ones. The slow 
time and the heavy repair expense make 
the service an expensive one to the operator, 
though the freight rates to the trade are 
20 per cent. lower, with river and rail dif- 
ferentials linking a huge and _ increasing 
territory with the Mississippi river. 
According to an announcement by Secre- 
tary of War Baker, who is now directing 
the Mississippi-Warrior barge line, two of 
the new towboats for the Mississippi river 
trade will be in commission October 1, 1920; 
one more November 12, one December 30, 
one January 11, 1921, and one on March 12. 
For the Warrior River trade, one towboat 
will be ready September 6, 1920, one Sep- 
tember 4, one October 4, November 1, one 
December 1, and one January 1, 1921. 
From the Warrior River section, coal, 
mined in the Alabama fields, is carried to 
Mobile and New Orleans. To carry general 
business back on the return trip, steel con- 
tainers, each of 10-ton capacity, and made 
to fit four upon a flat car, have been built. 
Ioaded at the factory or warehouse, they 
are railroaded to a specially built water- 
side derrick at New Orleans, hoisted aboard 
the barges, and carried to the river points 
on the Warrior, where they are derricked 
upon flat cars and carried to interior points. 
It is a new trade outlet. Ten containers 








Bank of Charleston N. B. A. 
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A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. N. Fishburne, Asst. Cashier. 
Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn th exchange 
remitted without charge. 





























Bank Planning 
For Profit Producing 


After all, a bank is but a money-making 
machine. 

As such, some are so designed and planned that 
the mechanical parts seem constantly to grind 
and grate, and in truth they do. 

Others have been given such careful considera- 
tion to every phase of the work and inter-work- 
ings of the machine, that the gears mesh noise- 
lessly, and there is everywhere a general atmos- 
phere of smooth running. 

Such smooth running is part due to the organ- 
ization, part to the design of the machine itself, 
the Bank Building and its arrangement and 
equipment. 

Just how much depends on the latter, is best 
demonstrated when an old organization moves 
into a new bank building, planned and built by 
bank building experts. 

As such, the Underwood Straight-Line-Plan, with 
its pay-as-you-go feature, holds interests for you. 

Send for figure facts. 
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have been built; 200 have been ordered. 

The growing interest of interior manu- 
facturers and shippers in gulf ports is de- 
scribed by L. J. Folse, Jr., of the Marine 
Forwarding Company, after a recent tour 
of the principal centers. Southern railroad 
lines are making a serious effort to divert 
foreign business to the gulf. 

The visit of the Japanese cruiser Kasuga 
to New Orleans on a commerce-building 
mission, and the arrival of the first vessel 
of the Brazilian Lloyd’s steamship line, just 
established between Rio de Janeiro and 
New Orleans, have encouraged the foreign 
trade-thoughts of New Orleans and the 
Mississippi Valley. Several local steamship 
lines have increased their Latin-American 
territory; and the recent visit of a Chilean 
journalist, with the news that Chile is 
planning to throw a steamship line to New 
Orleans and New York and seeks to give 
the United States a larger share of its 
import business—this country already has 
the lion’s share of Chile’s exports—has fur- 
ther fed the foreign-trade plans. 

The total value of last year’s cotton crop, 
including the seed, according to Col. H. 
G. Hester, secretary of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, was $2,516,544,520; this 
compares with $2,045,251,868 in 1918, the 
highest previous record. The average for 
middling cotton last year was 38.21 cents; 
during the present season, the price has 
ranged from 29.00 to 41.75. The grade, 
however, is poor. 

Speaking about cotton—the coast lands 
of Mississippi seem to be attempting to 
develop this staple. A large acreage is re- 
ported up and down the coast, and there 
is talk of building a number of gins. Some 
of the cotton stands more than five feet 
high, and averages thirty-five pods to the 
stalk. 

In New Orleans, plans are under way for 
the construction of the long-dreamed bridge 
across the Mississippi River. The site has 
been purchased by the Public Belt Rail- 
way. It is several miles above the city 
limits—about 10 miles from the central 
point, Canal Street. This bridge will en- 
able the development of railroad traffic to 
the west of the Mississippi; and will con- 
nect the Algiers side of the river, where 
many large industries are situated, and to 
which more will be attracted, with the belt 
railroad of New Orleans, with its cheap 
switching and interchange charges. It is 
estimated that the bridge will cost $10,- 
000,000. 

Federal Reserve Board figures for debits 
‘o individual accounts not less than $100,- 


000,000 in Southern cities, for July, 1920, 
the latest figures available, show: 

New Orleans, $301,961,000; Houston, 
$148,798,000; Dallas, $139,817,000; Louis- 
ville, $128,441,000; Atlanta, $117,261,000; 
Memphis, $110,768,000; Richmond, $107,- 
198,000; Nashville, $106,365,000; Fort 
Worth, $101,788,000. 

With the return of the monied class from 
the summer vacations, and the easing-up of 
the financial situation, real estate through- 
out the South is reported to be increasing 
in strength. After a phenomenal spring, 
there had been a let-down in the summer; 
there was no slump in values, but the de- 
mand dwindled. Now, however, it has be- 
gun to pick up again. Representative real 
estate men and homestead officials say that 
no recession in values can be expected for 
a number of years. 

The “profiteer” talk that was so fashion- 
able a few months ago has died and there 
are no mourners. Every advance in the 
retail price or the rental was formerly re- 
ceived with a burst of billingsgate, polite 
and otherwise. The publicity of the press, 
the printing of figures showing the cost of 
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Atlanta National Bank 
ATLANTA, GA, 
The oldest National Bank in the 
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‘Jas. S. Floyd, Vice-Pres. 
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J. S. Kennedy, Cashier. 











doing business, and the failure of govern- 
mental investigation agencies to make any- 
thing stick against the establishments most 
loudly denounced by the uninformed hue- 
and-cry, seems to have convinced the mass 
of the people that merchants and landlords 
and manufacturers are in the main as good 
citizens as they, and are not necessarily 
combiners because they are in the same 
line, but on the contrary, competitors. No 
one doubts that there is some excessive 
profit-taking, as there always has been and 
will be; but there is a tendency to stop, 
look and listen before making general 
charges. 

The cost of living seems to be on the 
down grade. Banks are doing all they can 
to encourage saving, and the people are 
exercising greater foresight in buying. 
There is not such a tendency to gratify 
every passing fancy, regardless of price. 

Reports from wholesale grocery firms in 
the South show a decrease in the money- 
value of sales. Dry goods establishments 
show a decrease compared with this time 
last year. So, too, do hardware firms. Shoe 
firms, however, show a considerable increase. 

The downward trend is not spectacular 
and disturbing to trade. The retail estab- 
lishments have been expecting this recession 
for a year, and entered the financial flurry 
close-reefed on stock. It has been a grad- 
ual unloading process, with end-of-season 
sales at remarkable reductions. 

Crop conditions are on the whole good. 
The bumper rice crop of Louisiana is caus- 
ing uneasiness, first because there isn’t suf- 
ficient demand to absorb the enormous ton- 
nage, and second, because it is hard to get 
the cars to move it. Rice interests have 
launched a $500,000 advertising campaign 
to popularize the cereal; and are seeking to 
maintain a wholesale price of 8 cents. It 
is declared that a lower price would ruin 
the rice growers. 

Georgia’s cotton crop shows an improve- 
ment in condition in some parts, and a de- 


cline in others. The boll weevil is reported 
to be playing hob in the northern counties. 
The Florida crop has improved, and the 
prospects are that the production will ex- 
ceed last year’s. In Louisiana, weather 
conditions have caused a deterioration; the 
boll weevil is making things worse. The 
pink boll worm situation seems to be well 
in hand, and states that quarantines against 
all cotton shipments from Louisiana, have 
now modified the quarantine to extend only 
to affected districts. Mississippi’s cotton 
crop shows extensive improvement; and so 
does Tennessee’s. 

Georgia’s corn crop is below the average, 
but Florida’s is right up in front. Missis- 
sippi’s corn is late. In Tennessee, the 
wheat threshing is over, with a better yield 
than had been anticipated. The citrus crop 
of Florida for the 1920-1921 season is esti- 
mated at 16,000,000 boxes. Louisiana’s sugar 
crop will be a fine one. The cane borer is 
doing some damage; efforts are being made 
to import the Cuban fly, its natural enemy. 
Other Southern crops are in good condition 
generally, with local exceptions; and the 
labor situation is becoming easier. 

The high price of feedstuffs is discourag- 
ing the livestock industry. Not only are the 
farmers not increasing their herds, they are 
actually selling off their cattle. Heavy 
losses of hogs from cholera are reported 
from sections of Mississippi. 

The scarcity of cars is the ruling factor 
in the lumber situation. Reports of cur- 
tailment of production come from many 
sections. Prices are firm, and buyers are 
offering more than the listed prices for 
prompt shipment, while sellers are offering 
reductions for delayed shipment. 

Receipts and stocks of naval stores are 
reported to be increasing. The stocks, how- 
ever, are lower than last year. The demand 
for turpentine bids fair to exceed that of 
last season. Production has increased. In 
rosins, the demand for domestic use and for 
export is strong. Indications are that the 
exportations will continue an unbroken flow. 

The coal, iron and steel industries of the 
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MOMMA 


Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
equipped. 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 


ties and services which are real and not 


visionary. 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus, $1,000,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Oash. 








South are affected by the car shortage. 
Home consumption of pig iron continues 
great and the furnace-output steady. From 
all indications, the iron situation will re- 
main strong. Steel mills are working at 
more than 80 per cent.; fabricating plants 
have difficulty in supplying the demand, be- 
cause of the car shortage. Coal production 
in Alabama shows some improvement. A 
number of new mines are soon to be opened, 
according to present announcements. 
Official announcement by the War De- 
partment, which has charge of the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior government-operated barge 
lines, contains the glad tidings that the 
towboats for this river service are rushing 
towards completion. They are promised 
for delivery in the fall. The barge service 
already has the freight-carrying equipment 
—modern steel barges of great carrying 
capacity; but is still operating with the 
antiquated towboats that have to be laid 
up every other trip and cost like sin to 
operate. The service is reaching out into 
a vast territory fro New Orleans to 
Chicago, and hundreds of miles on each 
side; it is able to do this because of the 
through river and rail rate, on the basis of 
20 per cent. reduction for the water trans- 


portation. The export trade of Southern 
ports is growing as shown by the increased 
number of ships in port. The Latin-Ameri- 
can trade is flowing in greater volume 
through New Orleans. The Shipping Board 
has allotted nearly 200 vessels to Gulf ports, 
about half of which are assigned to New 
Orleans. 


& 


CELEBRATES TENTH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


The ten years of progress made by the 
Bank of Hampden of Baltimore has been 
suitably recorded in an attractive illustrated 
booklet recently issued by the bank. The 
comparative growth of this bank is best 
illustrated by the following table of de- 
posits: 


$4,201.83 
66,108.27 
110,913.24 
208,359.09 
260,513.00 
294,541.16 
397,978.79 
514,040.50 
632,308.77 
918,772.65 
1.125,321.35 
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Opelousas National Bank 


OPELOUSAS, LA. 
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E. B. Dubuisson, 
c. L. Dupre, Vice-Pres. 
Chas. F. Boagni, Vice-Pres. 
A. Leon Dupre, Cashier 
M. J. Pulford, Pr al Cashier. 
Charter No, 6920. Began business October 
1, 1903. Collections solicited. 











CAMP LEWIS BANK IS GIVEN 


CHARTER 


The Army National Bank of Camp Lewis, 
Wash., has been organized with a capital 
and surplus of $27,500. The bank will serve 
the banking needs of the troops quartered 
at Camp Lewis. 

The officers of the Army National Bank 
are: O. S. Larsen, president; O. H. Carver, 
vice-president; Dean Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, and Maj. George H. Ball, cashier. 

Maj. Ball was finance officer at Camp 
Lewis for more than two years, going to 
the camp at the time of the organizing of 
the 91st Division. 

The directors of the new institution in- 
clude Gustav Lindberg of the Lindberg 
Grocery Company, Charles Drury, George 
G. Williamson, E. A. Collins, Northern Pa- 
cific agent at Dupont; George H. Ball, 
O. H. Carver, Dean Johnson, J. V. Sheldon 
and O. S. Larson. 

McCULLOCH 


DEATH OF JOHN 


John McCulloch, president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, of Point Pleasant, 
West Virginia, died on August 24. Mr. 
McCulloch was widely known and greatly 
respected in West Virginia banking circles. 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK 


The Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Greenville, S. C., of which Robert I. Wood- 
president, had total resources on 
of $1,709,588.72 and deposits of 


side is 
June 30 
$1,565,110. 
CONDITION OF VIRGINIA BANKS 
The incorporated state banks of Virginia 
had total resources on June 30, 1920, of 
$201,569,262.59, an increase of nearly $1,000,- 
000 since the call of May 4, 1920. Deposits 
on the same date were $141,970,313.21, an 
increase of over $1,000,000 since May 4, 
1920. Between the two calls loans and 
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discounts increased over $2,000,000, cash on 
hand decreased approximately 400,000. 
Savings deposits decreased over $1,000,000, 
notes and bills rediscounted increased over 
$400,000. On June 30 there were 323 banks 
reporting as compared with 319 on May 4. 


HIBERNIA HAS ITS FIFTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


To commemorate its fiftieth anniversary 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans has issued an attractive book- 
let giving many facts about the development 
of the bank. The following description of 
the bank’s welfare activities is of unusual 
interest: 


The modern bank, in order to deserve and 
enjoy continued success on a broad scale, must 
possess a thorough, well-systematized organiza- 
tion. It must be a real business “family,” 
whose members serve one another—where there 
prevails the spirit of ‘‘All for each and each 
for all,” and where all are working together 
for the common purpose of agreeably and compe- 
tently serving the community. 

The Hibernia Bank, in order to establish 
and maintain this “family spirit.”’ has adopted 
various measures which, for the want of a 
better term, are known as “Welfare Activities.” 

The first of these is the “Hibernia Bank 
Club,” organized and operated by and for the 
employees. This club has charge of all social. 
athletic and educational activities of the in- 
stitution. The club also operates a ‘Thrift 
Plan’ to which practically every employee of 
the institution is a subscriber. Annual divi- 
dends as high as seven per cent. have been 
paid to subscribers on savings deposited with 
the elub. 

A house magazine, known as the “Hibernia 
Rabbit,” is published by and for the employees 
of the bank. 

Another activity is the Hibernia Bank Base- 
ball Club. which captured the New Orleans 
Bankers League pennant in 1918 and 1919. 

A large percentage of the employees of the 
bank own Hibernia Bank stock. A plan has 
been arranged whereby employees may purchase 
stock on easy payments. 

Over at Pass Christian. the bank has a sum- 
mer cottage where employees spend the week- 
ends and their vacation time. The cottage has 
its own bathing beach. bath house, pier, fishing 
boats and tennis court. 

Every officer and employee is insured for 
one year’s salary with a limit of $3,000. 

In line with these various activities, the 
directors believing that employees should have 
a proper share in the prosperity of the bank, 
sometime ago instituted a dividend plan where- 
by each employee receives a dividend on his 
salary, payable quarterly at the rate of twenty- 
four per cent. per annum. These dividends are 
declared and paid at the same time and in 
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the same manner as dividends are declared and 
paid on the stock of the company, so that each 
employee receives, in effect, returns on his in- 
vyestment of time, experience and ability just 
the same as a stockholder receives his dividend 
on his investment in the capital stock of the 
bank. 


RICHMOND CHANGES 


W. Meade Addison, who is now president 
of the Planters National Bank of Richmond, 
has been succeeded at the First National 
Bank by C. R. Burnett. S. E. Bates, Jr., 
has also been made a vice-president. Mr. 


W. MEADE ADDISON 
President Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Burnett and Thaddeus C. Bell of the New 
York Life Insurance were elected members 
f the board of directors. 

The officers, directors and employees of 
the First National gave a dinner in honor of 
Mr. Addison on the occasion of his leaving 
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the bank to become president of the Plant- 
ers National. 

President J. M. Miller, Jr., presided at 
the dinner. F. D. Williams, a director of 
the bank and a lifelong friend of Mr. Ad- 


Cc. R. BURNETT 
Vice-President First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


dison, presented him with a handsome silver 
service on behalf of the officers and direc- 
tors. 

J. P. Fitzgerald, general bookkeeper, who 
has been associated with Mr. Addison for 
twenty-five years, presented him with a gold 
watch and chain on behalf of the clerical 
force. 


HIBERNIA BANK TO ESTABLISH 
ANOTHER BRANCH 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans has decided to establish 
another branch bank in the neighborhood 
of Canal Street and Carrollton Avenue, the 
exact location of which will be announced 
as soon as necessary legal details are com- 
pleted. 

This section, which according to a recent 
survey is one of the most substantially set- 
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tled portions of the city, has never enjoyed 
local banking facilities, and the Hibernia 
Bank was influenced in its decision to place 
a branch there by reason of the excellent 
residential character of the neighborhood 
and the present and potential industrial de- 
velopment up and down Carrollton Avenue. 
As soon as possible the bank will begin the 
construction of a suitable building. 

This new branch will give the Hibernia 
Bank a total of eight banking offices located 
conveniently in various parts of New Or- 
leans, each designed to serve the financial 
and banking needs of its respective com- 
munity. 


VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION 


WEST 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the West Virginia Bankers Association was 
held on September 15 and 16, at Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. Addresses were made 
by Edmund Platt, member of the Federal 
Reserve Board and a former member of 
Congress; D. C. Wills, chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland; F. M. Shepherd, field manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Thomas B. McAdams, vice-president 
of the A. B. A., and H. F. Atwood. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL FOR 
RALEIGH BANK 


The stockholders of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C., ratified plans 
for an increase of capital from $100,000 to 
$200,000, funds being provided through a 
stock dividend. The increase became ef- 
fective this past month. 

ANOTHER BANK HAS WOMAN 
OFFICER 


One of the oldest banking houses of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, Thomas W. Wrenne and 
Company, recently elected Miss Lucile A. 
Hudson as one of its assistant cashiers. Miss 
Hudson has filled satisfactorily various posi- 
tions of increasing responsibility since she 
entered the bank house after graduation 
from high school and is well qualified for 
the recent advancement. 


LOUISIANA CONSOLIDATION 


The Homer National Bank with resources 
of over $3,000,000, and the Homer State 
Bank of Homer, La., resources over $1,000,- 
000, were consolidated recently under the 
name of the Homer National Bank. The 
stockholders of this bank have organized the 


Homer Trust and Savings Bank with a 
branch bank at Athens, La., the combined 
resources of which are $600,000. 

The officers of the institution are C. O. 
Ferguson, president; F. T. King, W. A. Mc- 
Kenzie and J. Melton Oakes, vice-presidents ; 
L. T. Lancaster, cashier; Raleigh Gill, R. 
Q. Ezell, T. M. Oakes and Paul Lusk, as- 
sistant cashiers. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK OF 
LOUISVILLE 


The report of the Federal Land Bank 
of Louisville, Kentucky, which distributes 
loans in the states of Tennessee, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Ohio, shows that it has made 
loans to 8,701 farmers in these states since 
its organization three years ago. Loans on 
its books now amount to $26,000,000 and 
it has not a past due amortization or inter- 
est payment. 

The bank is co-operative, all of the bor- 
:owers sharing in the profits of the insti- 
tution in accordance with the amount of its 
loans. 


ORLEANS BANK REWARDS 
EMPLOYEES 


The Marine Bank of New Orleans dis- 
tributed bonus checks for the six months 
of the present year to its employees in ap- 
preciation of loyalty and good services 
rendered. The scale is graded, those who 
have been with the bank since its organiza- 
tion receiving twenty per cent. of their 
salary, paid semi-annually. 


NEW 


J. DABNEY DAY GOES TO BIG BANK 


J. Dabney Day, first vice-president of 
the City National Bank, of Dallas, has re- 
signed to go as vice-president to the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, California. 
Mr. Day has been active in banking affairs 
in Dallas for the last twelve years. 

The first National and the Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank together constitute 
the largest and strongest banking institution 
in one city on the Pacific Coast. Their re- 
sources total $110,000,000. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 
SHERMAN BANK 


FOR 


The capital of the Merchants and Planters 
National Bank of Sherman, Texas, was in- 
creased from $200,000 to $800,000, and the 
surplus fund from $175,000 to $375,000 by 
action of the stockholders this month. The 
hoard of directors was also increased in 
number. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


HERE has come about in the last 

month a pronounced change for the 
better in banking and business sentiment in 
the central west. This turn toward cheer- 
fulness is all the more significant because it 
comes on the eve of the greatest credit de- 
mands for the moving of the season’s soil 
products and at a time when the strain on 
many of the most important commercial in- 
terests, because of the radical downward re- 
vision of the prices of raw materials, is se- 
vere. It seems to give evidence of the dis- 
counting of much of the hardship of the 
readjustment period and is none the less 
hopeful because accompanied by the predic- 
tion that the next few months are likely to 
bring forth a considerable number of 
failures. It is based on the two great fac- 
tors of strength which already have carried 
the country through two years of after-war 
tribulation—big crops, creating billions of 
dollars of new wealth and an enormous buy- 
ing power, and an insatiable worldwide de- 
mand for goods with no over-supply in any 
important quarter. 

The expectation of commercial casualties 
is regarded philosophically, and for that 
reason they are deprived of much of their 
harmful possibilities. Anybody can do busi- 
ness on rising inventories and make money ; 
but it requires considerable ability and care- 
fulness to conduct merchandising operations 
on a steadily declining scale of values with- 
out damaging injury. That there will be 
some who cannot stand that test is a fore- 
gone conclusion; but, bankers argue, the 
great majority of American business men 
have been preparing for two years for the 
conditions that now exist, have ample re- 
serves accumulated in the times of rapid 
moneymaking, have inventories written down 
to the point of safety and will be able to 
negotiate the downgrade without serious 
mishap. 

The feeling of reassurance on the part of 
the bankers in regard to the coming money 
demands of the fall is in line with the fore- 


cast given in this correspondence last month. 
They are confident that whatever financial 
aid is required will be provided. There is 
still an unused credit margin in the federal 
reserve system, estimated by some at $750,- 
000,000, and this can be increased if neces- 
sity should arise. In addition, the situation 
is constantly being improved by an awak- 
ened business sentiment which is exerting 
constant pressure for the holding down of 
commercial borrowing demands to essential 
needs, and by a natural slowing up of busi- 
ness due to the combination of credit, fuel, 
transportation and labor difficulties. That a 
great deal of money will be required goes 
without saying, and tightness for the remain- 
der of the year is to be expected, but there 
is no indication that any noteworthy change 
from the present rates of 8 to 814 per cent. 
for commercial paper and 7 to 714 per cent. 
for other forms of accommodation will be 
necessary. 

The position of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago showed steady, although slight, 
improvement all through August. The bank 
paid all its indebtedness to other federal 
reserve banks, and both rediscounts and re- 
serve note circulation showed moderate re- 
ductions from the peak recorded in the 
statement of July 9, when reserve paper 
outstanding reached a record total of $547,- 
000,000 and the borrowing of member banks 
a high mark of nearly $440,000,000. At the 
beginning of this month the ratio of reserves 
to combined net deposit and note liability 
was 43.02 per cent. and the ratio of gold 
reserves to note liability, after setting aside 
35 per cent. against net deposits, stood at 
46.58 per cent., a substantial recovery from 
the figures of a month or so previous, when 
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ONG ago people aban- 

doned the quill for 

the steel pen. Now 
your bank’s correspond- 
ence is done with the 
typewriter. The adding 
machine has increased the 
speed and accuracy of 
bank accounting. 


The Lightning —a Bank Machine 


—has similarly doomed to the discard the 
laborious hand method of paying coin— 
Fam making. 


H The operation is simply one light pressure of the keys, 


H and the correct change is instantly ready to fall into the 
teller’s cupped hand at a mere touch of the finger tips. 


/ Many seconds per | attention to matters of im- 

operation, countless min- | portance. There is no count- 

utes of your clients’ time, many | ing, no holding up of a long 

valuable hours a day of your | impatient line. Clients appre- 

bank’s time, are saved. ciate the improved service 
Your tellers can devote more | afforded by a Lightning. 





Speed—Efficiency— Accuracy 


The Lightning affords greater speed, more efficiency and ab- 


solute accuracy. It is the first simple keyboard, practical, absolutely satisfactory 
machine of the kind. 


It is the way used by modern, enterprising banks everywhere. 
The Lightning like the typewriter and the adding machine, has come to stay. 


The size is 9x 12x 15\in. Guaranteed for ten years. Write 
us and our representative will call or we will ship direct. 


Lightning Coin Changer Company 


Dept. AM-8, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 
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they were hovering around the legal mini- 
mum. The bank seemed to be fairly well 
fortified for the crop-moving season, and its 
position undoubtedly would be very much 
stronger but for exceptional demands from 
certain commercial interests, notably the 
automobile industry. In analyzing the fig- 
ures for the Chicago reserve bank and the 
load it has to carry, it should be remembered 
that there are not only some of the most 
important grain-producing states in the 
country, but also such manufacturing cen- 
ters as Detroit, Indianapolis, South Bend, 
Pontiac, Flint, Cadillac and Muskegon. In 
the statements of the bank figures on the 
loans of the important parts of the district 
are not segregated; and it so happens that 
sometimes much of the demand that is at- 
tributed to agriculture should be classified 
differently. 

Improvement in transportation conditions, 
following the wage increase of $600,000,000 
allowed by the federal railroad labor board 
and the advance in rates which is expected 
to add some $1,500,000,000 to the gross rev- 
enues of the carriers, has done a great deal 
toward clearing the business situation in the 
last month. There is greater efficiency among 
the employees of the railroads, blockades 
have been cleared and deliveries of mer- 
chandise within reasonable time are now 
possible. This has made it possible for 
manufacturers and wholesalers to reduce 
materially the volume of belated orders. 
Freight shipments which two* months ago 
were six or eight weeks in transit are now 
coming through in eight or ten days, while 
express consignments which formerly were 
on the way from one to two weeks are now 
making the journey in four or five days. 
The effect of this improvement is most no- 
ticeable in the receipt of goods from the 
eastern mills, but it is also important in all 
the lines of distribution from middle west- 
ern centers. The movement of grain has 
been accelerated, but has not reached the 
flood proportions which were expected - by 
some in view of the large crops coming on 
top of a_ substantial holdover from last 
year’s harvest of the principal cereals. No 
such great rush of marketing is likely in the 
next three months, not only because the roll- 
ing stock and motive power of the railroads 
are insufficient to carry it, but because the 
farmers are showing no disposition to hurry 
their products to terminal points. 

Wholesale distribution of merchandise in 
August was very large for the season of 
the year, and shipments for September have 
been of similar proportions. The figures, 
however, are swelled somewhat by the filling 














Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 


degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 


$415,000,000 























Trusts and Savings. 





COMPLETE FACILITIES 
and PERSONAL SERVICE 


HE Northern Trust Company-Bank has this 
to offer in representing the interests of out- 
of-town banks and business men generally: 


The services of a complete banking institution, 
embracing departments of Banking, Bonds, 


This bank preserves a real personal interest in 
the financial affairs of its customers, thereby 
rendering a more helpful service. 


THE NORTHERN TRUST Co.-BANK 


N. W. CORNER LASALLE & MONROE STS. 
Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 























of old orders and do not represent new 
business entirely. Merchants as a rule are 
buying cautiously and very close to their 
immediate needs. Retail business is good, 
and the seasonal sales of furniture, furs, 
shoes and clothing were well patronized. 
The sharp decline in prices of raw silk, 
leather, wool, cotton and other basic ma- 
terials, most of which are selling at 30 to 
60 per cent. of the levels prevailing a few 
months ago, is regarded as marking a long 
step in the return toward normal, but it 
has also inspired caution in future commit- 
ments for finished goods. Stocks are mov- 
ing out satisfactorily and there is a pos- 
sibility that when the buying for replace- 
ment gets under full headway the demand 
may do much to neutralize the effects of the 
recent decline in primary market prices. 
The drop in the price of sugar from 
thirty cents to eighteen cents, or twenty 
cents retail and twenty-three to ten whole- 
sale, caught many distributors and dealers 
with burdensome commitments. The former, 
mostly wholesale grocers, feel the decline 
most, for when the market was advancing 
they were prevented from selling on a re- 
placement basis, most of them because of a 
desire to play square with the food admin- 
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istration, but some from fear of prosecution 
for profiteering. Now that the market is 
declining, thére is no one to show the same 
consideration for them. Their profits were 
limited; their losses are not. The dealers 
are in a little better position, for they made 
money fast on the rise; but they now stand 
to lose much of this profit. 

While the Chicago housing situation be- 
comes more serious, building is at low ebb. 
High prices of labor and materials and the 
harassing activities of walking delegates dis- 
courage any undertakings that are not im- 
peratively necessary. An _ illustration of 
conditions is found in an order by one of 
the largest packing companies that no con- 
struction project be started that does not 
promise an immediate saving of 50 per cent. 
in operations. This is virtually prohibitive, 
as very few pending plans come in this class. 

Investment demand for the new issues 
yielding 7 to 8 per cent. is strong; but for 
the ordinary run of securities on anything 
like the former rate of return business is 
slow. Much money that formerly went into 
real estate loans is now going into the more 
attractive channels. One bank is selling on 


~ 


a 7 per cent. basis real estate mortgage 
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Service 
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to our correspondents—under the direction of one 
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bonds which formerly found a ready market 


at six. 
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MECHEM ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT 


JOHN C. 


At a recent meeting of directors of th: 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
John C. Mechem was elected a_vice-presi- 
dent. In this position Mr. Mechem will be 
associated with Vice-Presidents Louis Boisot 
and Roy C. Osgood in chirge of the trust 
department, assuming duties September 105. 
Mr. Meechem is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan and Harvard Law School. For 
the past year he has been doing special work 
with Lee, Higginson & Company’s Boston 
office, and prior to the war practiced law 
in Chicago, being a member of the 
Mechem, Bangs & Harper, which dissolved 
when Mr. Mechem entered the army, in 
which he attained the rank of captain. 


firm of 


CONDITION OF MICHIGAN BANKS 

On June 30 last the total resources of all 
of the banks under the control of the Michi- 
gin state banking departinent amounted to 
$1.064,774,755.34. Commercial deposits were 


5 


years’ 


$368,362,279.55, and 
$516,647,001.09. 
port of May 4, 


savings deposits were 
A comparison with the re- 
1920, follows: 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
Loans and Dise yunts (Increase) $7,581,498.57 
tjonds, Mortgages and Securities 
(Decrease) 2,508,037.05 
$5,073,461.52 
1,618,157.48 


Commercial Loans (Increase).. 
Deposits (Decrease) 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
Loans and Discounts (Increase) . 
Bonds, Mortgages and Securities 
Increase) 


$158,531.08 


Savings Loans (Increase) 
Deposits (Increase) 


Increase in Total Loans........ $7,740,029.65 
rease in Total Deposits....... 6,339,167.20 
“ase in Capital Stock. 2,322,395.00 

Decrease in Rediscounts and Bills 


Payable 6,591,033.54 


CHANGES AT 
With a 


FIRST NATIONAL 
record of more than thirty-five 
service, Albert C. C. Timm retired 
August 31 as assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Timm came to the First National with 
the consolidation of the Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank in 1902, and has held the office 
he relinquishes for the past ten years. To 
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est and profit. 








To Bankers 


HE Moline Plow Company’s Dealers’ 
Contract is an expression of our earn- 
est conviction that our own success 
depends on our constructive develop- 

ment of the two chief elements of community 
service—Retailer and Bank. 


We seek, therefore, to attract the most pro- 
gressive merchant and the best bank in each 
community, by a contract with one, and a policy 
toward the other, which offer to both an unpre- 
cedented opportunity and a mutuality of inter- 


We shall be glad to answer the inquiries 
of any bank or merchant. 
MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 


Moline, Illinois 














fill the position left vacant the board of 
directors has appointed James W. Lynch as 
assistant vice-president of Division D in the 
official organization of the bank. Mr. Lynch 
had been manager of the credit and statis- 
tical department of the bank since 1912, and 
is succeeded in that position by Edward M. 
Tourtelot, who has been assistant manager 
in the department. Both of the appoint- 
ments are in line with the First National 
policy of promotions, as both men have been 
with the institution nearly twenty years, 
covering practically their entire business 
experience. 


CONDITION OF OHIO BANKS 


Resources of the Ohio state banking in- 
stitutions, as reported to the superintendent 
of banks, at the call of June 30, 1920, sur- 
pass all previous records and now amount 
to $1,343,976.586. The total assets reported 
at the call of June 30, 1910, amounted to 
$510,174,580. A comparison of these amounts 
shows the unprecedented growth of nearly 
$834,000,000 during that period, or an aver- 
age of more than $83,000,000 a year. Their 
aggregate resources passed the billion dollar 
level at the call of December 31, 1918, Their 


§20 


resources today are more than three times 
as great as when placed under state super- 
vision. 

Deposits now amount to $1,150,313,376, the 
greatest ever recorded. Analysis of the 
statement discloses a marked increase in 
savings deposits. Such deposits show an 
increase of nearly $80,000,000 for the year. 

Transition from a war to a peace basis 
discloses a decided readjustment of banking 
resources. The urgent demand for funds to 
finance necessary business and industrial ac- 
tivities for the past year has been apparent. 
During this period, government securities 
have been liquidated to the amount of over 
$52,000,000, real estate loans increased ap- 
proximately $64,000,000, and unsecured loans 
and acceptances increased nearly $92,000,000. 

Despite the unusual demand for money, 
bank reserves have not only maintained their 
high level but show an increase as compared 
with the amount reported June 30, 1919. 
The excess reserve, over and above the 
amount required to offset their increase in 
deposit liabilities, amounts to approximately 
$45,000,000 as compared with $33,000,000 a 
year ago. 

Since the call of June 30, a year ago, 
twenty-three banks have entered as member 
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banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
bringing the total to eighty-one, with aggre- 
gate resources of $582,560,028, or approxi- 
mately 45 per cent. of the entire resources 
of all incorporated state banks. 

The aggregate of deposits at the call of 
June 30 last was $1,150,313,376, an increase 
of $17,050,685 as compared with May 4, and 
an increase of $141,720,921 over the amount 
reported June 30 a year ago. Savings de- 
posits were reported at $545,593,583, an in- 
crease of $16,578,781, as compared with 
May 4. Savings deposits have increased 
approximately eighty million dollars during 
the past year. United States deposits, ex- 
clusive of Postal Savings, amounted to 
$3,126,206. 

The total loans and discounts were $817,- 
694,762, an increase of $16,749,182 since May 
4, and an increase of $205,061,255 as com- 
pared with the call of June 30, 1919. 





WM. P. SHARER ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF THE MIDLAND BANK 


William P. Sharer has been elected presi- 
dent of The Midland Bank, the new Ne th t 
$6,250,000 bank which is now in process of Or wes 
organization in Cleveland. 

Mr. Sharer entered the banking business 


as a very young boy at the bottom of the A BANK with resources 


ladder in the First National Bank of Alli- 
ance, Ohio. He later became cashier of the of over $100,000,000 
First National Bank of Wellsville, Ohio, go- 
ing from there to the First National Bank —the leading financial in- 
of Zanesville, Ohio, of which he is now presi- 
dent, and is also president of the First Trust stitution of its section — 
and Savings Bank of Zanesville. Mr. Sharer 
is also a director in the Citizens Trust and the logical clearing point 
Savings Bank of Columbus, and is interested 
in several banks in southeastern Ohio. He for business intended for 
was president of the Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion 1911-1912. Mr. Sharer has also been Twin City territory. 
very active in the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, having served two terms on the 
executive council. He is at present chair- 


; e 
man of the public relations committee of the F t 
\merican Bankers Association. Irs 
Mr. Sharer will give up all outside ac- . 
tivities and will devote his undivided time 
and attention to managing The Midland National 
Bank. 
In addition to the selection of Mr. Sharer, B k 
at the same meeting of the directors various an 
steps were taken to complete the organiza- 
tion of the new bank. A committee on or- ° ° 
ganization and a committee on location were Minneapolis 
appointed, and the work of organizing the 
new bank will now progress rapidly. 
No statement was issued from the meeting Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 


is to whether the stock will be open for 
public subscription or must be secured 
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through the directors and officers. It was 
voted to issue the stock at $125 per share, 
thus creating a surplus equal to $25 per 
share, making the capital $5,000,000 and the 
surplus $1,250,000. 

This is said to make The Midland Bank 
the largest bank ever organized in this 
country. 

H. A. 


SHARPE PROMOTED 


To fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Captain Joseph Shaw, H. A. Sharpe has 
been elected vice-president and cashier of 
the Old Citizens National Bank of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. Mr. Sharpe has been cashier of 
the bank for the past twenty-five years and 
will continue in that capacity in addition to 
performing the duties of vice-president. This 
promotion comes as a recognition of Mr. 
Sharpe’s abilities and faithful service. Tle 
is well-known in banking circles and highly 
respected in Zanesville, where he has taken 
an active part in the upbuilding of the 
community. 


NIGHT SHIFT IN PLOW WORKS 
DIVISION 


Due to the tremendous increase in the 
demand for the J. I. Case Plow Works Com- 
pany’s products, the officers of this company 
have announced that a night shift was added 
to their force of day workers at Racine, 
Wisconsin, beginning September 1. This will 
materially add to the already large number 
of men now employed by this company and 
likewise make a large addition to the pay- 
roll. 

This new addition of men is crowding the 
huge factory somewhat, but workmen are 
fast bringing to completion the many new 
buildings which formed the building program 
this year of the J. I. Case Plow Works Com- 
pany, due to their tremendous expansion in 
business. This building program takes in 
six up-to-date, modern constructed buildings. 
Work is being rushed on these buildings as 
fast as possible, especially the buildings that 
will comprise the units of the new Wallis 
Tractor plant. 

The problem of moving the vast amount 
of machinery and transferring the work o7 
the Wallis Tractor unit to the new buildings 
is now under consideration, and the actual 
moving of the entire Wallis Tractor plant 
to its new buildings will be started probably 
within the next two weeks. 

Plans consummated for the 
move to be made as quickly as possible, so 


have been 


that every minute will count in the big pro- 
duction problems which face the increased 
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demands made upon this company for Wal- 
lis Tractors. 
TWO ST. PAUL BANKS TO MERGE 

A merger of the Capital National Bank 
and the National Bank of Commerce will be 
effected October 1. 

The new bank will be known as the Capi- 
tal National Bank, with the present head- 
quarters of the Capital National being used. 

When the banks are merged they will have 
a combined capital and surplus of $1,250,000 
and deposits of between $11,000,000 
$12,000,000. It will be the third 
bank in St. Paul. 

J. A. Reagan, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, will be the chairman 
of the board of directors of the combined 
bank, while James IL. Mitchell, now presi- 
dent of the Capital National Bank, will re- 
main in that position. John R. Mitchell, 
chairman of the board of the Capital Na- 
tional Bank, will chairman of the 
executive committee. 

M. R. Knauft, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce; C. E. Johnson 
and E. J. Gifford will be vice-presidents of 
the combined institution, while George M. 
Brack, cashier of the Capital National Bank, 
will have that post in the new bank. 

The Capital National Bank has long been 
under the management of John R. Mitchell, 
while the National Bank of Commerce was 
formed about seven years ago by F. A. Nien- 
hauser and W. A. Miller when they left the 
old First National Bank. ‘The National 
Bank of Commerce was taken over about 
two years ago by Mr. Reagan and Mr. 
Knauft and has had a sensational growth 
since then. 

Mr. Reagan for the past five years has 
been regarded as a very capable financier, 
and his banking career in St. Paul has been 
a remarkable one. 

The Capital National Bank was organized 
by John R. Mitchell and associates in 1906, 
and is a consolidation of the old Capital 
Bank of St. Paul and the St. Paul National 
Bank. Since its organization the Capital 
National Bank has made steady progress, 
and, together with the Capital Trust and 
Savings Bank, with which it is closely af- 
filiated, has become one of the leading finan- 
cial institutions of the Northwest. 

John R. Mitchell, who will be the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the con- 
solidated bank, is well known in banking 
circles, having been former president of the 
Minnesota Bankers’ Association and a for 
mer president of the St. Paul Clearing 


and 
largest 


become 





There are two times 
when you need an ac- 
count with the Commerce 


Ist: 


When you have surplus 
funds 


2nd: When you haven’t 


When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 


to deposit. 


Our invested capital for your protection 


is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 


When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources are over $95,000,000 
—and making loans is part of our business. 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN ST. LOUIS 





House Association, a former member of the 
executive council of the American Bankers’ 
\ssociation, and during the war was a mem- 
her of the advisory council of the Federal 
teserve Board. 

James L. Mitchell, who will be president, 
has risen rapidly in St. Paul banking circles 
since he became associated with the Capital 
National thirteen years ago. 

\. J. Newgren, R. F. Sturley, M. J. Warn, 
KE. A. Hinsch, D. K. Patterson will be assis- 
tant cashiers. The board of directors will 
he composed of the directors of both banks, 
being well known men prominently identified 
with the business interests of the city. Wil- 
liam A. Miller, chairman of the National 
Bank of Commerce, will be the only officer 
to retire, but will remain a director. 

THE FIRST NATIONAI’S COUNTRY 
CLUB 


The development of the country estate of 
‘ private family into a country clu) to ac- 
commodate seven hundred members has been 
one of the recent big undertakings of the 
rirst National Bank in St. Louis, and the 
extent to which its club house, on the Mera- 
mee River just a few miles southwest of 


St. Louis, in the foothills of the Ozarks, has 
been used by its employees since opening 
day, July 4, demonstrates the practicability 
of the idea. This club house is a testimonial 
to the generosity and thoughtfulness of one 
of the directors of the bank, Benjamin 
Gratz, who has donated his summer home 
and extensive country estate to the club for 
the purpose of affording a pleasant and 
attractive outing place for the club members. 

Since the estate was taken over by the 
club a tennis court and athletic grounds 
have been put in condition for use and a 
convenient dance hall provided. ‘The club 
is located on the beautiful Meramec River, 
and many of the club members have taken 
advantage of the canoeing and swimming 
privileges. Mountain climbing among the 
rocks and hills of the surrounding country 
is enjoyed by a number of employees who 
do not take to other forms of athletics, and 
one of the attractive objective points is an 
old observation tower built of rock many 
years ago as a reproduction of the Grotto 
of Lourdes. It is located about an hour's 
walk from the club, and from the top of 
this tower one of the most beautiful views 
of the Ozarks is afforded. 

On Labor Day more than one hundred 
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St. Louis Premier Bond Market 


St. Louis by a natural process of development, has 
become the premier market for 


DIRECT OBLIGATION BONDS 


and our Bond Department is especially equipped for 
furnishing information to buyers and sellers of 


MUNICIPAL and ROAD BONDS 


as well_as Drainage and Levee Bonds in all of which 
we deal extensively. 


BOND JIDEPARTMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK) 
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of the club members visited the club, and 
fifty of them sat down to a dinner together 
at the noon-day meal. The unusually large 
number of First National Bank employees 
who have enjoyed the club during the season 
just closing shows that the sincere desire of 
the officers and directors of this institution 
to" meet the wishes of their employees in 
every possible way is productive not only 
of excellent bank spirit, but also of increased 
co-operation in all departments of the bank. 
Miss Alice F. Brannigan, for « number 
of years connected with one of the affiliating 
banks, has been in charge of the club, as 
manager and hostess, and it has been largely 
due to her executive ability and her sympa- 
thetic understanding of the requirements of 
such position that the club has maintained 
a very high standard and found such gen- 
eral favor with the bank administration and 
friends of the employees. 
ol. 
MIDWEST CELEBRATES FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


On August 21, 1920, the date of its fourth 
anniversary, the Midwest National Bank and 
Trust Company of Kansas City showed total 
resources of $12,758,769.86 and deposits of 
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$9,150,412.54. The splendid development of 
this bank since its organization four years 
ago is a tribute to the quality of its service 
to the 7,000 individuals and firms and the 
600 banks that constitute its clientele. 


NEW TRUSi DEPARTMENT HEAD 
FOR MINNEAPOLIS BANK 


The Minneapolis National Bank of 
Minneapolis has placed H. R. Taylor in 
charge of their newly created trust depart- 
ment. He will also officiate as bond officer 
in charge of the bank’s bond and investment 
securities business. Mr. Taylor was for- 
merly manager of the bond department of 
the John F. Sinclair Co. of Minneapolis. 


RESERVE BOARD APPOINTMENT 


The appointment of D. C. Wills, of Cleve- 
land, to be a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, was one of the most favorably re- 
ceived in a long time. Mr. Willis is a 
veteran of the Federal Reserve System, 
having been associated with the Cleveland 
Reserve Bank since its organization, and 
leaves the position of chairman of the board 
of that institution to take up his new duties. 

















Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvet Sositanp 


a ipenrhacgpies lavishness and stringency in 
money markets stand out as opposing 
forces in the business of the western states. 
Except for the abundant harvests already 
garnered or about to be garnered, a feeling 
of pessimism would undoubtedly prevail to- 
day in the business of this territory. Nature, 
however, has given the western states such 
abundant harvests that they are unable to 
overcome in a measure the restrictive in- 
fluence of stringent money markets. Their 
business is therefore making a fair showing. 
However, it is not maintaining a volume 
commensurate with the harvests, which is 
due mainly to the influence of tight money. 


Developments the past month cast doubt 
on the likelihood of the maintenance of ac- 
tivity in business in the western states on 
the scale which the country normally might 


expect in view of the large crops. For a 
time during August, bankers of Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska began to note gratify- 
ing signs of the inauguration of the period 
of liquidation of loans, which were at the 
highest total in history when the new crop 
year opened in July. The liquidation was 
delayed by the shortage of cars for moving 
crops. However, the influence of tight 
money in consuming districts in the East, 
and in fact throughout the world, began to 
make itself felt more seriously. Wheat 
prices declined. Lower prices were recorded 
on livestock. Demand for flour reached only 
a small fraction of the volume of a year 
ago. Wool continued stagnant. Cotton 
slumped in a sensational manner. These 
price movements raised the question whether 
the western states would be able to liquidate 
their heavy loans as early as expected. 
Farmers inaugurated a movement to hold 
wheat for higher prices, claiming that they 
should receive $3 a bushel for the grain. 
Plantens of cotton, on the other hand, made 
protests against the turn in the price of 
their products. 

\s banks in the western states have been 
heavily loaned up for many months, they are 


not in a position to assist in the financing 
of the holding of the season’s harvests on 
farms for higher prices. There were in- 
creased applications for loans of this char- 
acter, but the country bankers refused to 
provide assistance in a majority of instances. 
What the outcome will be remains to be 
seen, for the holding tendency is only just 
beginning to be widely agitated. In the 
event it results in smaller sales of farm 
crops than the railroads are able to move 
to markets, business, of course, will be held 
in check and tightness in money will be 
prolonged. It is doubtful, however, if the 
holding tendency will become so serious a 
factor. With distributive channels affected 
by tight money, there is really a desire on 
the part of bankers that farmers move their 
crops over a longer period in order to re- 
duce the demands for money from market 
operators. For this reason, the holding ten- 
dency is helpful to a degree, but bankers 
do not want it to reach proportions which 
will force them to continue in a tight posi- 
tion. They want to increase their reserves. 

Declines in prices of agricultural products 
not only reduce the purchasing power of 
farmers and stockmen, but impair their abil- 
ity to liquidate loans. This would not be 
so important if producers had not antici- 
pated higher prices than now prevail in their 
social and business activities the past year. 
In Wyoming, Montana, Colorado and New 
Mexico, flock masters who had been pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that their best 
wool would bring seventy cents a pound or 
more are embarrassed now that the fleece 
is demoralized at a drop of 50 per cent. from 
that level. The cotton growers of Oklahoma, 
who have been counting on more than thirty 
cents a pound for their crop, are facing 
disappointments. Seed from the 1920 crop 
is bringing only about $20 a ton, compared 
with $65 or more a year ago. It is probable 
that the current average price of wheat to 
farmers is around $2.15 a bushel. They ex- 
pected at least fifty cents more for each 
bushel. Corn shows a decline of thirty 
cents a bushel from 1919. Oats are prac- 
tically on the same basis as at this time in 
1919. In the case of wheat, it is encourag- 
ing to note that prices a year ago were 
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and complete service here. 
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around $1.90 on farms, for the market was 
then at the government level under the Lever 
guaranty act. Hay is at last year’s quota- 
tions. 

Livestock prices are relatively more un- 
favorable, as compared with a year ago, 
than the grain and feed crops. Cattle is 
about $2.50 per hundredweight lower; sheep, 
about $38 down, and hogs, about $5 below 
the market of last year. A weak tone sur- 
rounds the livestock trade at current prices. 
Mules are about $25 higher than a year 
ago, but the slump in cotton promises to 
wipe out this advance. Horses are weak, 
at about last year’s prices. 

Lumber, copper, zinc, lead and other in- 
dustrial products are not enjoying an active 
market. Copper mining companies are dis- 
appointed over their business. Oklahoma 
zinc mining is almost at a standstill, opera- 
tors awaiting higher prices. There is 
general housing shortage, but the lack of 
credit is restricting new building and hold- 
ing trade in lumber and other building ma- 
terial in check. Oil is still yielding enormous 
revenue, with crude bringing record prices. 
But tight money is telling even in the oil 
business, and, as the peak of the demand for 
gasoline passes, it is probable that lower 
prices will prevail. Drilling operations are 
being pushed as extensively as the supply 
of the necessary materials permits, but more 
conservatism is apparent among these opera- 
tors, for the money market has lowered 
prices on leases. 

\ peculiar situation has developed in the 
livestock business. Owing to the tightness 
of money, both range interests and feeders 
are unable to obtain the credit required for 
the purchase of breeding and feeding stock. 
Purebred stock slumped badly in the late 
summer sales because of the lack of credit. 
There has been a minimum of contracting 
of lambs on ranges for feeding purposes. 
With money tighter in the East than at any 
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Bankers and business men anxious to obtain accurate and exact inform- 
ation concerning credit data, industrial possibilities and a general knowl- 
edge relative to the Pacific Northwest will find a comprehensive, reliable 


Our increase in deposits during the last two years is nearly $4,000,000,00 


dinavian American Bank 
Pacific Avenue at Eleventh Street. Tacoma 
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other time this year, the bankers there are 
endeavoring to reduce their holdings of live- 
stock paper. Feeders are not buying the 
number of cattle and sheep which they need 
to dispose of the great crops of feed in 
prospect. As usual at this season, the move- 
ment of cattle and sheep is increasing to 
markets. Happily, there is no forced mar- 
keting on account of drouth, as range con- 
ditions are almost ideal. Depression in 
hides, wool and skins accounts in a measure 
for the lower prices on livestock. One 
packer states that the lower prices for the 
by-products put the cost of beef from $11- 
cattle this season on the same basis of beef 
from $13-cattle before the break in hides 
and other by-products in 1919. It is claimed 
that the drop in wool is about equal to $4 
per hundredweight on sheep and lambs. Ef- 
forts are being made to hold a conference 
at Chicago on September 10 to discuss live- 
stock financing, with the hope of bringing 
more credit into the industry. Bankers and 
livestock trade interests from all parts of 
the country are expected to attend. 
Enormous buying of wheat for export is 
the principal price sustaining influence on 
the bread grain. Many export sales have 
been made by dealers, who are counting on 
being able to purchase the grain at lower 
prices later in the year, but the attitude 
of farmers may disappoint them. Some of 
the best new crop wheat in North and South 
Dakota is being permitted to move to the 
Kast for export because the flour business 
is extremely light. The inexcusable and un- 
economic discount ordered by the United 
States Shipping Board on ocean wheat 
rates, as compared with ocean flour shipping 
charges, is seriously handicapping the ex- 
port business in flour, while the domestic 
trade is low, owing to the influence ‘of the 
general feeling that all prices are on the 
downgrade. Wheat shows a stronger under- 
tone than any other agricultural commodity. 
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The Omaha National Bank 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Established 1866 


J. H. Millard, President 


: Assistant Cashier 


Direct Transit Facilities 


The result of years of effort to improve service to correspondent banks 


° $1,000,000 
‘ . $1,000,000 
- $43,000,000 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
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If corn escapes frost damage, lower prices 
are likely. 

Merchants continue to pursue a conserva- 
tive policy, being influenced by tight money 
and by the fact that farmers and stockmen 
have thus far made smaller sales than a 
year ago. Small farm and range sales 
mean reduced revenue for farmers and 
stockmen, which forces contraction in their 
spending. There is hope of improved rail- 
road service, now that government guaran- 
tees are at an end and new freight rates 
are in effect. However, the higher freight 
rates are upsetting established differentials, 
which is somewhat disturbing to business, 
and in such commodities as lumber and hay 
the added transportation charges are prov- 
ing a handicap to sales. Labor is still spend- 
ing carelessly, but it is beginning to be im- 
pressed by changing economic conditions, 
and will be more conservative when agricul- 
tural demands are reduced. Automobile 
sales are only a small fraction of the total 
reported a year ago. The boom in farm 
land transactions has halted. 

Loans of banks show a small increase over 
a month ago, but this is the season for 
liquidation. The manner in which the abun- 
dent supply of the products of the western 
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states is absorbed will determine the trend 
of money and business. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BRANCH IN 
HELENA 

The governor of the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District, Roy A. Young, has an- 
nounced that a branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank System will be opened Decem- 
ber 1 at Helena, Montana. Delay in the 
arrival of steel for the vault has made 
necessary the later opening of the branch. 


CONDITION OF IOWA BANKS 


Total resources of the savings banks, state 
banks and trust companies under the super- 
vision of the Iowa state banking depart- 
ment on June 30 last were $800,862,729.68, 
a decrease of $38,550,412.17 as compared 
with April 2, 1920, but an increase of 
$104,296,843.59 as compared with June 30, 
1919. As compared with April 2, 1920, de- 
posits decreased approximately $47,600,000 
and loans and discounts decreased approxi- 
mately $15,250,000. The net increase since 
June 30, 1919, in the number of banks re- 
porting was twenty-six, and the average re- 
serve in all banks on June 30, 1920, was 
14.2 per cent. 

















Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 























ECONOMIC CONDITION IN THE 


PACIFIC STATES 
By J. F. DonNeLian 

ITH the exception of the tightness of 

the money market, there is nothing 
in evidence to impede the progressive de- 
velopment and financial growth of the whole 
Pacific slope, and with crop financing now 
passed the peak, even this money tightness 
should show an increasing easing off by the 
end of September, or possibly sooner. 

The readjustment of prices of raw ma- 
terials, and commodities generally, has pro- 
gressed to a point where it is safe to assume 
that the retail markets will soon reflect 
strongly the cuts which have occurred. 
Naturally, price declines here are not as 
abrupt as in the East, due to geographical 
position, high freight rates and the concen- 
tration of manufacturing enterprise in the 
East. 

The freight congestion east of Chicago is 
still interfering with the receipt of ship- 
ments, and increasing amounts are being 
handled by way of the canal. Wholesale 
and retail trade are holding up well, and 
collections are good. Building continues ac- 
tive, showing great increase over last year, 
especially in San Francisco, Oakland, Los 
Angeles and Portland. 

Bumper crops of barley, hops and rice 
will be enjoyed by California, and Arizona’s 
cotton output will be large. Ali crops, in 
fact, are filling the pockets of the growers 
and have served to increase bank clearings 
in the principal cities of the coast over 20 
per cent. above those of this period last 
year. The wheat crop of this district is 
placed at 99,444,000 bushels, or only 1,564,000 
bushels less than the record crop of 1919. 
In fact, all grain crops are turning out bet- 
ter than was anticipated earlier in the year. 
Contracts for wheat are being made at prices 
ranging as high as $2.25 a bushel. Some 
fruits are selling higher than last year, but 
generally a slight scaling off of prices is 
evident. Wine grapes, however, are a nota- 
ble exception, with the better grades selling 
as high as $150 a ton. The citrus crop pro 
ises a good yield, with oranges 85 per cent. 
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of normal as compared with a ten-year aver- 
age of 78 per cent. Thus the largest citrus 
crop since 1916 is expected. 

The California, Oregon and Washington 
salmon pack is short of last year, but 
Alaska’s red salmon pack will better that of 
1920. Although no reports have been received 
of livestock having suffered, the lack of rain 
has resulted in many streams and water 
holes drying up, causing a decline in pas- 
turage and necessitating the driving of stock 
to higher ranges. 

With the raw sugar crop of the Hawaiian 
Islands disposed of, the attention of both 
planters and refiners is directed toward the 
probable price of raw sugar in 1921. Re- 
finery representatives predict an average 
price of nine cents a pound for raw sugar, 
while those representing the Hawaiian plan- 
tation interests predict that raw sugar will 
surely sell above ten cents. 

Due to the deficiency of rainfall during 
the past three years, California is faced 
with a shortage in electric power and the 
state power administrator has ordered a 
reduction of 20 per cent. in the use of elec- 
tric power, except for domestic purposes or 
for use in connection with perishable goods 
or growing crops. 

Labor conditions on the coast are gener- 
ally satisfactory; adequate supplies of labor 
have been available and no strikes of con- 
sequence or serious friction have developed. 


& 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
NORTHWEST 


The Seattle National Bank, in the August 
issue of “Current Commerce,” states: 





Bank of Bishop & Co., Limited 


Established 1858 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
Cable Address, “Snomad” 
Capital and Surplus...... $1,733,590 
OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK IN THE 
ISLANDS. COMPLETE AROUND se 
ISLANDS COLLECTION 
PROMPT REMITTANCES. 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








“July did not witness any marked depres- 
sion in general business conditions in the 
Pacific Northwest, despite many rumors of 
breakers ahead. Some slight stagnation of 
retail trade resulted from the summer vaca- 
tion period and from bargain sales in many 
lines conducted last month in various locali- 
ties in this district, but many reports indi- 
cate an increase over 1919 sales. Naturally 
the change in market conditions has placed 
a heavier burden on dealers, and the fact 
that few commodities can now be bought 
on a rising market will call for the exercise 
of skill and foresight in buying and excep- 
tional care in merchandising. 

“The latest report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank for the Twelfth District shows that 
the percentages of increase in sales, whole- 
sale and retail, for June, 1920, over June, 
1919, were: Portland, 8.1; Seattle, 16.3; 
Spokane, 23.2; Tacoma, 17.8. Collections 
are reported as ‘fair’ to ‘good.’ 

“Bank clearings have also shown a con- 
sistent gain in all these cities, the following 
figures being given: 


June, 1920 May. 1920 June, 1919 
Seattle $183,220.000 $176,341,000 $164,393,000 
P’'tl’nd 166,642,000 149,353,000 125,846,000 
Sp’k’ne 55,190,000 52,396,000 39,875,000 











The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address, “Bankoh” 
Capital, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits ........ $1,686,000 
Total Resources .......-. 11,094,000 
Cc. H. Cooke, Pres. 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, Cashier. 
Encashment of Letters of Credit through 
close connections on each Island, collections 
promptly execu 











ANGLO-CALIFORNIA APPOINT- 
MENTS 


Among the first banks on the Pacific 
Coast to use the title of assistant vice- 
president is the Anglo-California Trust 
Company of San Francisco. At the August 
meeting of the board of directors, Fred V. 
Vollmer and C. L. Smith, assistant cashiers, 
and R. D. Brigham, assistant to the presi- 
dent, were elected assistant vice-presidents 
of the company. The promotion to assistant 
vice president is a distinct advancement to 
these three men and the result of good ser- 
vices rendered. 

Mr. Vollmer will be assistant vice-presi- 
dent and office manager; Mr. Smith will be 
assistant vice-president and real estate of- 
ficer, and Mr. Brigham will be assistant 
vice-president, manager of branches and in 
charge of new business development work. 


NEW SECURITY COMPANY FORMED 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Henry M. Robinson, president of the 
First National and Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank, has announced the forma- 
tion of the First Securities Company, a 
corporation authorized to make loans on 
cattle and commercial paper and to finance 
new business enterprises in southern Cali- 
fornia. The stockholders of the bank will 
own the new company and draw upon the 
combined resources of both banks. The 
combined resources amount to $110,000,000. 

Mr. Robinson will have the distinction of 
introducing a new idea in Los Angeles, 
based on a plan which has proved successful 
in several large American cities. John E. 
Barber, formerly of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, will be vice-president. Mr. Bar- 
ber is at present assistant to Mr. Robinson 
in the two Los Angeles banks. 




















SIR HERBERT S. HOLT 
President 


E. L. PEASE 
Vice-President and 
Man. Dir. 

Cc. E. NEILL 
General Manager 


THE. 
| ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


| Statement (condensed) of July 31, 1920 


LIABILITIES 

oO | i aereeprrrer rere Ter rer $18,969,120.00 
I Shh ok a a eiaie epee ae 17,984,560.00 
NE is voc d ae pewncweee ee 1,096,418.74 
PONE 2b GPO cecicicuw des sorxcveses 40,959,871.74 
DEE catnGcknsckearasecnncteacienawwe 479,623,830.13 
eS CI 5 ang pak dee biueee 14,971,901.64 

Bills Payable (Acceptances by London 
EN Andee eausaiew es kacudwaasaant 1,616,626.79 
Acceptances under Letters of Credit...... 9,357,040.61 
$584,579,369.65 

ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and in Banks ............. $114,427,828.60 


Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves .... 23,000,000.00 
Government and Municipal Securities .... 35,631,623.14 
Railway and other Bonds, Debentures and 


eer PE ES NE OS 16,218,238.69 
eee AN: BO GED, oo vis.n esas ccvccesece 13,745,753.38 
Call Loans elsewhere than in Canada .... 56,105,943.39 
$259,129,387.20 
RNS DU DOE anos csewassdnsewws $305,191,442.29 
Liabilities of Customers under Letters of 
CUO BE POE COMER 2.0. ccccccccccesee 9,357,040.61 
SE IE scald cpemdaevadegepadas ees 8,855,283.14 
Real Estate other than Bank Premises .... 1,131,421.89 
Mortgages on Real Estate sold by the Bank 54,794.52 
Deposit with Dominion Government for 
Security of Note Circulation .......... 860,000.00 





$584,5 79,369.65 


700 Branches in Canada, Newfoundland, 
West Indies, Central and South America, 
also London and Barcelona 


Paris Auxiliary—THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
(France) 


New York Agency: 
Corner William and Cedar Streets 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


ENDING the movement of the Canadian 

crop—which promises to be of satis- 
factory proportions—a condition of “tight 
money” prevails in banking and financial 
circles. The financial resources of the coun- 
try are being conserved single-purposedly. 
Bankers say that it is highly important to 
general prosperity that the crop reach con- 
suming markets as rapidly as possible. 
Foreign inquiries for wheat are now said 
to be on a satisfactory basis, and a quick 
movement will mean good prices, while the 
return of capital will not only mean the 
discharge of farm credits and larger funds 
for manufacturing and commerce, but will 
have a direct bearing upon the rate of 
foreign exchange. 

In the meantime, commercial and indus- 
trial loans are tightly curtailed. Whether 
this conservation of funds for crop purposes 
will be sufficient to finance the movement 
will depend largely upon the yield and the 
facility with which the final market can be 
reached. It may be necessary to do some 
further financing between the. government 
and the banks under the War Measures Act, 
but every effort is being made to refrain, 
so far as possible, from this process of in- 
flation, which was only justified by war con- 
ditions. The sum of $150,000,000 is men- 
tioned as covering the possible requirements 
of the banks in new money to finance the 
crop movement; this is a large sum, but it 
is pointed out that the value of the total 
grain yield may go as high as $1,000,000,000. 

Asked whether the curtailment of com- 
mercial credits was a factor in the present 
depression in the automobile and some other 
industries where there has been a large de- 
mand for luxuries, a leading Canadian 
banker replied that he did not consider so; 
he regarded the depression as a natural re- 
adjustment brought about by rapidly ex- 
panding production, finally overtaking, and 
passing in its momentum, a demand already 
beginning to contract from natural reaction. 
However, there can be no doubt but that 
the curtailment of commercial credits has 





had its effect in many lines. One of the 
leading business engineers of the country 
states that for months his firm has been ad- 
vising clients to cut down on stocks of both 
raw materials and finished products. There 
have been cases, he explained, where orders 
have been lost, but in the great majority 
of cases the policy has proven advantageous 
in relation to the price situation. And it 
would seem that the period of price uncer- 
tainty is to continue for some time at least 
—a period which in Canada, however, should 
be largely smoothed over by the crop re- 
turns. 

The July bank statement—to the Ist of 
August—indicated a policy looking to the 
conservation of funds, while still making 
additional advances on current credits neces- 
sary in the interests of productive industry. 
Increases of $12,000,000 in current loans and 
of $6,500,000 in loans abroad were made, 
while obligations to the Dominion Govern- 
ment were reduced by $13,700,000 and de- 
mand deposits were drawn on to the extent 
of over $20,000,000. The most important 
source from which funds were secured was 
call loans abroad, which were cut down by 
more than $16,000,000. This is regarded as 
an argument in support of the contention 
of bankers that money loaned to Wall 
Street is made quickly available for domes- 
tic needs when required. Increased savings 
deposits of $10,000,000 were another factor 
in providing the necessary funds. 

In view of the fact that total bank assets 
increased by $294,000,000, as compared with 
a year ago, and liabilities were higher by 
$269,000,000, it is reassuring to note that the 
general effect of the changes in July was to 
reduce total assets by $25,000,000 and lia- 
bilities by $82,000,000. This improvement 
was largely due to the reduction of liabilities 
to the Dominion Government by nearly 
$13,800,000 during a period when the hold- 
ings of short term government paper by the 
banks was reduced by less than $500,000. 

While Canada’s imports and exports for 
the twelve months ending with July almost 
balance with totals of $1,253,000,000 and 
$1,264,500,000, respectively, there was an un- 
favorable balance for July alone of $23,- 
000,000, indicating a tendency which has 
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been in evidence for some months. This is 
one reason that rapid movement of the crop 
is being urged. For July, imports amounted 
to $127,000,000 and exports to $104,000,000, 
while for the four months of the fiscal year 
imports were $473,000,000 compared with 
exports of only $342,000,000. When these 
figures are compared with a favorable trade 
balance of $500,000,000 in 1918 and $400,- 
000,000 in 1919, it will be seen that a rapid 
change is taking place from the trade con- 
ditions which prevailed during the period 
of the war. 

Canada’s buying in the United States has 
been increasing, the total of $752,800,000 
for the twelve months ending with July in 
1918 being increased to $881,000,000 in the 
current year. At the same time, however, 
exports have also grown likewise, from $411,- 
800,000 to $499,700,000. Trade relations 
with the United Kingdom have shown a 
much more important change, the imports 
having grown from $72,300,000 to $191,900,- 
000 in two years, while exports have de- 
clined from $744,300,000 to $409,400,000 in 
the same period. 

Some American firms are meeting Ca- 
nadian importers half way on the question 
of exchange. In a circular letter to their 
customers in Canada a firm states that “al- 
though our Canadian customers are very 
anxious to run our lines of merchandise, it 
is practically impossible to do so on account 
of the rate of exchange. We are partic- 
ularly anxious not only to do business 
with our friends in Canada, but to do our 
share to foster the cordial relations between 
the two countries, therefore we authorize 
you to notify our customers throughout 
Canada that from this date on, when they 
make their payment to us in New York 
funds, we will share with them on a 50-50 
basis the difference in the rate of exchange. 
We hope that this plan will be adopted by 
all American firms in every line of indus- 
try, because if that were done it would cer- 
tainly work to great advantage for Canada.” 

The rising value of capital as reflected 
in the general investment situation is in- 
dicated in the action of the government 
making a material reduction in the market 
for dominion bonds. The new low levels 
are as follows: 


1922—98 and interest, yielding 6.37 per 
cent. 

1923—98 and interest, yielding 6.15 per 
cent. 

1927—97 and interest, yielding 6 per cent. 

1933—9614 and interest, yielding 5.88 per 
cmt 








1937—98 and interest, 
cent. 

1924—97 and interest, yielding 6.27 per 
cent. 

1934—93 and interest, yielding 6.24 per 
cent. 

The prices which have recently prevailed 
were: 

1922—99 and interest, yielding 5.86 per 
cent. 

1923—99 and interest, yielding 5.82 per 
cent. 

1927—9917, and interest, yielding 5.58 per 
cent. 

1933—991% and interest, yielding 5.55 per 
cent. 

1937—101 and interest, yielding 5.41 per 
cent. 

1924—98 and interest, yielding 6.01 per 
cent. 
1934—96 and interest, yielding 5.92 per 


cent. 
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TO ESTABLISH NEW SUPER- 
INTENDENCY 


yielding 5.68 per 


In view of the rapid development which 
has taken place in the Central West, the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce has decided 
to establish an additional superintendency. 
Heretofore the Central Western District 
comprised the provinces of Manitoba, Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan, but the rapid 
progress of the Peace River District and 
other outlying parts of the Inland Empire, 
in addition to the very general expansion of 
the bank’s business throughout the older 
settled portions of these provinces, has 
made it difficult to handle all the business 
at one central point, namely Winnipeg, with 
the facility of service which has always 
been the bank’s aim. It has accordingly 
been decided to leave the branches in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan under the supervi- 
sion of the superintendent at Winnipeg and 
to. place the Alberta and Peace River 
branches under the supervision of a super- 
intendent at Calgary. 

C. W. Rowley has been appointed super- 
intendent of branches in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, with headquarters at Winni- 
peg, and J. B. Corbet has been appointed 
superintendent of branches in Alberta. 

Mr. Rowley has been for the last nine 
years manager of the bank’s main branch 
in Winnipeg and is very well known in the 
West, having been accountant at the Winni- 
peg branch during the years 1898-1902, 
after which he served in Vancouver for a 
short time and in October, 1902, established 
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a branch of the bank in Calgary. Mr. Row- 
ley built up a flourishing business at that 
point and in addition took a very active 
interest in outside affairs. He was one of 
the founders of the Calgary Clearing 
House and its first chairman and in addition 
served on the local directorates of many 
companies. He went to Winnipeg as man- 
ager of the main branch in May, 1911, and 
has been there continuously since that time. 
Mr. Rowley will be particularly well known 
on account of his war activities. He is a 
past president of the Canadian Club and 
in many ways has identified himself not 
only with local affairs at Winnipeg but in 
matters of Dominion-wide importance. 

J. B. Corbet entered the bank’s service 
at New Westminster in 1901, gained his 
early training on the Pacific Coast and in 
1903 was brought to Toronto. From that 
date until July, 1911, he was attached to 
head office staff where he gained valuable 
experience in administrative work which 
fitted him for the appointment of assistant 
inspector at Winnipeg in 1911. Since that 
date he has been continuously at Winnipeg 
and for the last three and one-half years 
has been senior inspector of the bank’s wes- 
tern business with headquarters at Winni- 
peg. Mr. Corbet’s experience and wide 
knowledge of western affairs will be of 
great assistance to the bank in the super- 
intendency of branches in Alberta. 

C. G. K. Nourse, the present manager 
at Calgary, will go to Winnipeg as Mr. 
Rowley’s successor. Mr. Nourse has been 
many years in the West, having been in 
he bank’s service in the Yukon during the 
gold-rush from 1898 to 1903, the latter part 
of the time as manager of the Skagway 


branch. In 1903 he was appointed man- 
ager at Prince Albert and in 1905 manager 
at Lethbridge which post he held until 1913 
when he was appointed manager at Calgary. 
His thorough knowledge of western affairs 
during the last twenty-two years will be 
of great assistance to him in his new posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Nourse will be succeeded in Calgary 
by A. Maybee, the present manager at 
Moosejaw. Mr. Maybee spent ten years in 
various branches of the bank in Ontario 
before his appointment as inspector’s rep- 
resentative in Winnipeg in February, 1908. 
In September, 1905, he was appointed man- 
ager at Brandon where he remained until 
1917, when he was appointed manager at 
Moosejaw. 

The particular occasion of these import- 
ant changes is the retirement of V. C. 
Brown, who has been superintendent of the 
bank’s business in the Central West since 
May, 1911. 


THE PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
CANADA 


For the year ended June 30, 1920, the 
twentieth of its existence, the Provincial 
Bank of Canada, whose head office is at 
Montreal, showed a net profit of $333,882.22. 
This was after the deduction of all costs 
of management, provisions for bad and 
doubtful debts and sinking funds, and is an 
appreciable increase on preceding annual 
results. 

The inventory of the bank’s assets was 
made with great care and prudence. Ex- 
penses in connection with the opening of all 
branches and agencies of the bank have been 
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completely wiped out, and the figure repre- 
senting the valuation of safes and furniture 
appears in the assets for a considerably 
reduced sum. 

The statement submitted by the directors 
shows assets totalling $39,077,524 as against 
$30,693,379 on June 30, 1919, an increase of 
$7,384,145. On the credit side the total of 
obligations due to the public for deposit, etc., 
is $35,788,363 as against $25,594,720 in the 
preceding statement, an increase of $7,193,- 
643. 

As usual, liquid assets form a large part 
ef the bank’s assets. Money in cash and 
in bank amounts to $9,264,496, which with 
the bonds of the Dominion of Canada and 
of the Allied Powers, Canadian Municipal 
Bonds and loans on demand guaranteed by 
securities pledged, represent a total of 
$26,489,528, being above 74 per cent. of the 
bank’s obligations to the public. 

At the annual meeting it was announced 
that the third issue of capital of one mil- 
lion dollars which was put out on May 31 
was oversubscribed by a large margin and 
was almost completely paid up by July 2, 
the date fixed for the payment of the first 


instalment. This new issue brings the paid- 
up capital of the bank to the sum of 
$3,000,000. 


In their annual report the directors take 
occasion to express their gratification at the 
loyal co-operation of the staff. This co- 
operation has not been one-sided as_ the 
bank has helped to meet advancing living 
costs by salary increases and special al- 
lowances. In addition a sum of $45,000 was 
added to the special reserve account for 
the creation of a pension fund. 

With reference to trade with the United 
States, the report states: 

“The balance of trade with the United 
States this year shows a heavy deficit against 
our country. We are convinced that it is 
the imperative duty of Canada to reform 
its position in this regard, for such an ad- 
verse balance is without doubt the first cause 
of the depreciation of our currency in the 
United States. An intense utilization of all 
our resources, economy and production to 
the utmost extent and most important of 
all, restrictions in importation of luxuries, 
will facilitate the task to which of necessity, 
conditions of the present time oblige us.” 


EXPANSION OF CANADIAN BANKS 


A new era in the foreign policy of Cana- 
dian banks was opened in the year 1920, 
Consul Johnston at Kingston has reported 
to the Department of Commerce. 


In no 
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year, the official declared in his report, were 
so many branches established or so many 
international connections formed. 


“A few years ago,” the report stated, 
“Canadian banks looked with little favor in 
the foreign field, and the transfer of capital 
from branches in Canada to branches abroad 
could not but check in some degree the 
needed development of the industries and 
resources within Canada. 

“The war has done much to change that 
view. Not only have leading bankers de- 
clared that the Canadian trade in its efforts 
to secure foreign markets should be booked 
by the Canadian banks, but the banks have 
in many instances been the first to enter the 
new field and have pointed the way to trade 
expansion. 

“The foreign department of one of the 
Ontario banks has sent its expert to prac- 
tically every European country to study and 
report on trade openings. In addition, it 
has prepared and distributed in foreign 
countries a booklet setting forth the names 
of every reputable exporter in Canada, with 
details of the products he handles. Cana- 
dian banking connections extend from South 
America to South Africa and from the Ori- 
ent to Vladivostok. 

“The experience of a Canadian bank in 
South America and the West Indies dis- 
proves an ancient fallacy. Far from eating 
up the bank’s capital and drawing funds 
away from Canada, these branches have 
taken in as deposits more than tkey have 
given out as commercial loans. 

“The Bank of Commerce, through the 
British Italian Corporation, has acquired 
Italian connections. It has a branch at St. 
Pierre Mignela, does business in Mexico, 
and is planning the establishment of offices 
in South America. The Bank of Montreal 
has its own district branches in the United 
States, England, Paris and Mexico.” 

The great increase in the number of 
branches opened by Canadian banks within 
Canada since the signing of the armistice— 
a gain of 1,320 after offsetting those that 
were closed—has provoked some criticism of 
the expansion movement from bankers and 
employees themselves. The manager of a 
Canadian branch bank writes, in part, as 
follows on the subject: 

“The banks in Canada continue to open 
branches, two or more, in towns where they 
must be conducted for years at a loss, dupli- 
cating the machinery of finance. They are 
taking on themselves the burdens of taxa- 
tion, cost of operation, and in many cases 
the erection of expensive buildings, when by 
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a better understanding between the head 
offices much of this could be avoided. 

“There are in Canada today at least 1,000 
branch banks which could be eliminated, 
leaving the same volume of business for each 
and the services of at least 4,000 employees 
which could be utilized among the remaining 
branches to advantage. 

“We have at present 4,700 branch banks 
in Canada—a bank for every 2,000 popula- 
tion—the average operating cost of each 
under present conditions being $6,000 a year. 
This, multiplied by the number of branches 
which could be eliminated, represents a very 
tidy sum, which could be made available for 
satisfying some of the demands from the 
staffs, making them more loyal and ready 
to render better service to the public, and, 
incidentally, save considerable money for the 
banks as well as material for more produc- 
tive purposes. This condition can only be 
adjusted by amalgamations and a saner sys- 
tem by our bankers. 

“Since November, 1918, all banks in Can- 
ada have strained their resources to reach 
out into new fields. They are linking them- 
selves up for foreign trade or reaching out 
into foreign countries, which is greatly to 
the advantage of future Canadian trade. 
Funds expended in this manner may safely 
be considered an investment, while money 
spent in operating branches in towns which 
are over-represented can only be termed 
wasted.” 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


The forty-fifth annual report of the Im- 
perial Bank of Canada shows net profit for 
the year ended April 30 to be $1,379,318.38, 
ifter deducting charges of management, au- 
litors’ fees, interest due depositors, making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts and for 
rebate on bills under discount. The amount 


brought forward from the preceding year 
was $865,459.66, which, added to the net 
profit, made a total of $2,244,778.04, which 
was disposed of as follows: 


Dividends at 12 per cent. per 

ee eer ree $ 840,000.00 
Bonus of 1 per cent. for the year 70,000.00 
Annual contribution to Officers’ 


CURD DUNE cc ccscscvess 2,500.00 
|. Se”. eee 140,000.00 
Special contributions, including 

BED <b sxe ek kiew-oba ae ee Sire 130,000.00 
Balance carried forward to next 

SE 65.00b3445050bs tN eeRwes 1,062,278.04 


The resources of the Imperial Bank of 
Canada are given as $128,274,168.19; the re- 
serve fund, $7,500,000, and total deposits, 
$97,784,217.09. The bank’s capital is 
$7,000,000. 


STANDARD BANK OF CANADA 


The forty-fifth annual report of The 
Standard Bank of Canada, made early this 
year, shows a prosperous year for this great 
Toronto institution. The net profits for the 
year ended January 31 were $776,310.19, 
which, added to the balance of profit and 
loss account, $227,326.90, brought forward 
from the preceding year, made a total of 
$1,003,637.09. This was appropriated as 
follows: 


Four quarterly dividends at 13 


per cent. per annum.......... $ 455,000.00 
Contributed to Officers’ Pension 

PEE Kti6eeecewratesnnechenees 25.000.00 
Contributed to patriotic and 

RE DED os cddbexencbeans 8,100.00 


War tax on bank note circulation 35,000.00 
Reduction of bank premises ac- 


WEE 4p 6b 8000500508000 00600 75,000.00 
Reserve for Dominion Income 

rrr ear rer 45,000.00 
Balance carried forward........ 360,537.09 


The assets of the bank for the year in- 
creased nearly $10,000,000, the net profits 
increasing about one per cent. over those of 
the previous year. The dividend of 13 per 
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cent. which had been paid for seven years 
was advanced to 14 per cent. Deposits by 
the public showed an increase of $8,049,464, 
a gain of 12.2 per cent. During the year 
twenty-one new branches and sixteen sub- 
branches were established by the bank, mak- 
ing a total of 175 in existence. 

The bank has foreign correspondents or 
agents in South Africa, Australia, Belgium, 
Bermuda, Brazil, Central America, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Egypt, England, France, Greece, British, 
Dutch and French Guiana, Hawaii, Holland, 
India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Peru, Roumania, Russia, 
Scotland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Vene- 
zuela and West: Indies. In the United 
States it has banking connections in New 
York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis 
and Toledo. 

The bank was founded in 1873, and in 
1876 had $501,250 capital, $396,129 deposits 
and $1,277,170 total assets. Since then capi- 
tal has been increased to $4,500,000, deposits 
to $74,019,022 and total assets to $93,405,405. 
While in the reserve fund has been accumu- 
lated $4,500,000, despite a gradually in- 
creasing dividend rate from 6 per cent. to 
13 per cent., and finally 14 per cent. 

The officers of the bank are Wellington 
Francis, K. C., president; Herbert Langlois, 
vice-president; Charles H. Easson, general 
manager; John S. Loudon, assistant general 
manager, and E. A. Bog, chief inspector. 
Other inspectors are A. A. Drummond, F. 
H. Gray, J. Phillips and H. S. Loudon. 
N. C. Stephens is manager of the foreign 
department. 


STERLING BANK OF CANADA 


The fourteenth annual report of the direc- 
tors of The Sterling Bank of Canada for 
the year ended April 30 was presented at 
the meeting, May 18, of the bank’s share- 
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holders. The net profit for the year, after 
deducting management expenses, etc., was 
$251,346.48. This, with $40,909.97 brought 
forward from the preceding year, was dis- 
posed of as follows: 


Four quarterly dividends at 7 per 
cent. per annum 

To contingent account for deprecia- 
tion of assets 

Written off bank premises 

Taxes 

Transferred to reserve fund 

Balance of profits carried forward 


The Sterling Bank of Canada since 1907 
has grown as follows: Profits, from $27,- 
206.17 to $251,346.48; capital, from $774,- 
724.95 to $1,229,570.04; assets, from $3,428,- 
956.13 to $26,375,867.77; deposits, from 
$1,906,401.64 to $17,476,021.39. As proof of 
the good condition of the bank, the president, 
G. T. Somers, in his address, gave the bank’s 
increase in earnings for the year as 17.6 
per cent.; the increase of assets, 35.6 per 
cent.; increase of readily available assets, 
40.46 per cent., and current loans, 30.69 per 
cent. 

Thirteen new branches were opened dur- 
ing the year, eleven at Ontario, at Beaver- 
ton, Duntroon, Golden Lake, Lansing, Marl- 
bank, Myrtle Station, Newtonbrook, Nor- 
wood, Port Rowan, Richmond Hill, St. 
Williams; in Manitoba, at Birnie, and in 
Saskatchewan, at Hanley. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


In its statement as of July 31, 1920, the 
Royal Bank of Canada shows total resources 
of $584,579,369.65 and deposits of $479,623,- 
830.13. In the same statement undivided 
profits are $1,096,418.74; notes in circula- 
tion, $40,959,871.74; cash on hand and in 
banks, $114,427,828.60; deposit in the Cen- 
tral Gold Reserve, $23,000,000; Government | 
and Municipal securities, $35,631,623.14; rail- 
way and other bonds debentures and stocks, 
$16,218,238.69; call loans in Canada, $13,745,- 
753.38; call loans elsewhere than in Canada, 
$56,105,943.39; loans and discounts, $305,191,- 
442,29, 








